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WHO  KNOCKS  AT  THE  DOOR? 

1  L.\^  upon  iiiy  couch.  Outside  for  days  heavy  snow  had  fallen, 
and  the  long  trails  of  the  roses  that  grew  over  the  balcony  were 
weighted  with  balls  of  frozen  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  tlieni 
hither  and  thither.  They  tapped  upon  the  window  panes  and 
against  the  woodwork  of  the  balcony. 

1  had  grown  weary  of  looking  at  that  dreary  world  outside  ;  and 
1  rose  and  drew  the  curtains  across  the  windows  and  lit  the 
light  at  the  head  of  my  couch,  and  lay  down  again  to  read  the 
evening  newspaper. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story,  such  as  one  read  every  night  ;  Death 

’  ’  ion  :  “  heavy  losses  of  the  enemy  ” — always  that ;  and 

g  straight  list  of  names,  which  one  followed  holding 
lest  one  among  them  should  stab  one  to  the  very 
columns  of  hatred  and  abuse;  then  statements  which 
1  hours  would  never  make,  or  balanced  men  listen  to ; 
omissions  and  suppressions,  till,  amid  it  all,  the  mind  groped  like 
a  small  animal  under  a  pile  of  decaying  mould  seeking  to  find 
the  way  to  one  ray  of  light ;  one  judged  what  might  be  truth  only 
by  what  was  left  out,  and  the  reality  by  what  was  denied.  It 
was  an  old,  old  story  ;  one  read  it  every  day.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  it. 

1  was  going  to  drop  the  newspaper  on  to  the  floor,  and  try  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  other  matters,  and  then  my  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  paragraph,  in  very  small  type,  at  the  left-hand  corner  on 
the  inside  page.  It  was  printed  in  type  so  tine  and  the  paragraph 
was  so  short  that  many  reading  might  not  notice  it,  and  if  they 
did,  might  not  trouble  to  decipher  it.  Yet,  it  was  something  new  ; 
i  seemed  to  have  crept  into  the  corner  of  the  paper  by  chance^ 
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Having  read  it  once,  one  read  it  over,  and  then  again.  It  set 
one’s  thoughts  travelling  far. 

Holdipg  the  paper  in  my  hands,  1  think  1  must  have  fallen 
fast  asleep,  for,  I  thought  I  found  myself  in  a  great  forest.  On 
every  side  the  stems  of  the  trees  towered  up  above  me  like  the 
aisles  of  some  vast  cathedral,  and  high  above  my  head  the  wind 
struck  their  mighty  branches  together.  1  wrapi^ed  my  mantle 
tight  about  my  head  and  struggled  on  in  the  darkness  :  there  was 
no  path,  and  the  dead  branches  cracked  beneath  my  feet.  It  seemed 
to  be,  one  of  those  primeval  forests,  such  as  sheltered  the  forbears 
of  our  peoples — Suevi  and  Alamanni,  Goth  and  Visigoth,  Frank 
and  Saxon,  Lombard  and  Burgundian,  before  we  spread  ourselves 
out  over  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  Gothland,  from  the  wet  Tin  Islands  of  the  North  Sea  to 
the  blue  waters  of  the  jMediterranean ;  who  followed  Buric  into 
the  frozen  steppes  of  the  north,  and  Theodoric  into  Italy;  and 
drank  Sicilian  wines  with  our  Northmen  leaders  under  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Etna. 

As  I  wandered  in  that  impenetrable  darkness,  at  last  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  though,  from  far  off,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  light,  and  it 
almost  seemed  to  me  I  heard  distant  sounds  which  were  not 
those  of  the  forest  and  the  storm.  I  stiTiggled  onward,  and,  at 
last,  I  came  to  a  place  where  through  the  darkness,  under  the 
over-arching  trees,  I  could  see  looming  a  mighty  building ;  light 
streamed  from  its  windows  of  many-coloured  glass,  and  from 
within  came  sounds  of  song  and  music,  and  loud  laughter  and 
shouts,  as  of  those  who  applaud  and  rejoice. 

1  crept  close  up  to  the  building,  and  pressed  my  face  against 
a  pane  in  a  small  window  and  looked  in.  It  was  a  wonderful 
scene  that  met  my  eyes.  Within  was  a  vast  hall  built  of  richly 
carved  woods,  and  the  pillars  that  supported  it  were  shaped  in 
every  lovely  form,  and  sprang  upwards  into  the  groined  roof,  from 
which  hung  thousands  of  glittering  lights ;  and  along  the  walls 
golden  torches  were  flaming;  and  beneath  stood  works  of  art, 
and  scattered  about  the  Hall  w^ere  large  tables,  covered  with 
glittering  crystal  and  gold  and  silver  vessels ;  and  u^wn  the  tables 
were  loaded  all  of  rich  and  rare  of  viands  and  wines  that  the 
earth  produces. 

Around  the  tables  sat  men  and  women  clad  in  gorgeous  robes ; 
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some  had  golden  crowns  on  their  heads  and  sceptres  in  their 
hands,  and  other  paid  court  to  them ;  and  the  women  wore  jewels 
of  gold  set  heavily  with  precious  stones,  till  they  seemed  weighted 
with  them. 

And  I  saw  that  from  table  to  table  they  passed  the  rare  viands 
and  wines,  exchanging  them  with  one  another;  and  men  and 
women  sang  and  danced  now  before  this  table  and  then  before 
that,  and  the  feasters  show’ered  gold  and  jewels  upon  them ; 
and  1  saw  men  take  ornaments  from  their  own  breasts  and  pass 
them  on  to  men  at  other  tables.  And  I  noticed  that  though  there 
were  differences  between  those  who  sat  at  the  different  tables, 
yet  they  were  all  really  of  one  garb  and  one  appearance.  And 
1  said  to  myself,  “Surely  this  is  some  vast  banqueting  house, 
where  a  great  kindred  are  holding  high  festival  together !  ”  And 
1  thought,  “Surely  never  since  earth  was  earth  has  so  much  of 
richness,  of  rarity,  been  gathered  together  in  one  spot.”  And  I 
marvelled  wdien  I  thought  of  the  labour  which  had  brought  all 
these  things  together,  wdiere  once  only  the  trees  of  the  forest 
stood. 

And  then,  as  1  looked,  I  noticed  that  all  the  men  wore  daggers 
fastened  at  their  sides  :  and  as  I  watched,  1  thought  I  saw* 
that  though  their  lips  were  smiling  sometimes  their  brows 
lowered ;  and  I  thought  that  some  cast  looks  of  envy  as  the  viands 
passed  from  table  to  table ;  and  it  even  seemed  to  me  some 
whisi)ered  behind  their  hands  as  they  glanced  at  one  another  : 
and  though  dance  and  song  and  feasting  went  on,  the  feeling  came 
to  me,  that  perhaps,  all  was  not  so  well  with  that  great  company. 

And  then,  I  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  hapi^)ened,  but  at  a 
table  at  the  far  end  some  drew^  their  daggers  and  a  man  and 
woman  fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  Then  from  other  tables  others 
arose  and  .stabbed  at  one  another,  and  flung  one  another  to  the 
earth ;  and  more  and  more  arose,  till  from  end  to  end  of  that 
great  Hall  blood  flowed  and  men  fell  wounded  and  dying  to  the 
ground.  And  the  tables  were  overturned ;  and  the  rare  viands  and 
the  rich  wines  and  glittering  crystals  and  costly  ornaments  and 
rare  works  of  art  fell  scattered  and  broken  on  the  ground.  And 
1  saw^  that  in  their  mad  rage,  men  seized  broken  fragments  from 
the  floor  and  hurled  them  at  one  another,  till  the  glass  in  every 
door  and  window  was  shattered  and  the  very  walls  were  indented. 

X  2 
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And  1  saw  woiueii,  who,  with  wild,  hoarse  voices,  called  on  the 
men  to  stab  and  kill  yet  more ;  and  some  passed  on  to  the  men 
fragments  to  hurl  at  one  another,  though  they  themselves  fell 
often  buried  beneath  the  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded. 

And  I,  looking  on  through  the  shattered  window,  wrung  my 
hands  and  cried,  “Stop  it!  Stop  it!  Can  you  not  see,  you  are 
destroying  all?”  But  it  might  have  been  two  small  leaves  in 
the  forest  trees  overhead  clapping  themselves  together,  for  any 
sound  the  feeble  words  made  in  that  vast  tumult. 

And  in  their  madness  1  saw  men  drag  down  the  great  glitter¬ 
ing  lights  that  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  and  fling  the 
fragments  at  one  another ;  and  tear  down  the  lighted  torches 
that  were  fastened  to  the  walls,  and  strike  one  another  with 
them.  And  as  the  lights  fell  down  on  that  seething  mass  that 
covered  the  floor,  they  set  tire  to  the  garments  of  tlie  fallen,  and 
smoke  began  to  rise.  And  outside  the  window  where  1  stood 
came  the  stench  of  burning  human  flesh. 

And  1  was  silent  with  horror ;  for  surely  never  since  man  was 
man  u}K)n  the  earth  was  there  such  a  great  and  horrible  destruc¬ 
tion  in  any  Hall  where  a  great  human  kindred  were  gathered 
together. 

And  then,  as  1  stood  gazing  in,  it  almost  seemed  to  me,  though 
1  could  not  tell  surely,  that,  from  the  far  end  of  the  Hall,  where 
the  great  shattered  doorway  stood,  I  heard — ^three,  slow,  clear, 
distinct  knocks!  1  listened;  and  then  again  1  heard  the  sounds, 
and  this  time  1  knew^  1  was  not  mistaken — slow,  clear,  distinct ! 
And  as  1  looked  across  that  fallen  mass  of  ruin,  it  seemed  to  me, 
J  saw,  through  a  broken  pane  in  the  great  shattered  doorway 
at  the  far  end,  a  human  face  looking  in  !  The  smoke  came  in 
between  it  and  me  ;  but  1  know  1  saw  it. 

And  as  1  gazed,  the  flames  began  to  creep  up  the  walls  of  the 
Hall,  and  up  the  carved  pillars,  towards  the  roof  itself. 

And  1  wrapi)ed  my  mantle  tight  about  my  head,  and  turned 
away  into  the  darkne.ss  and  the  night.  For  my  heart  was  icac 
for  the  great  desolation  1  had  seen — that  men  with  their  own 
hands  should  tear  down  that  which  with  so  much  toil  they  had 
reared,  and  should  consume  that  which  with  so  much  labour  they 
had  gathered,  and  that  so  much  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  should 
be  no  more  !  1  sorrowed  me  over  that  great,  brave  company  which 
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liad  wrought  so  much.  It  might  be,  I  knew  well,  that  those 
whose  knock  I  had  heard  might  enter  in,  and  take  iX)Ssession  of 
that  great  Banquet  House,  and  might  even  rebuild  it  in  a  nobler 
and  fairer  form  :  might  l)uild  it  ^o  wide  that  not  only  one  kindred 
l)iit  all  kindreds  might  gather  in  it ;  and  that  the  wine  which 
they  drank  might  give  no  madness,  and  the  vvea[K»ns  be  no  more 
found  at  the  sides  of  those  who  banqueted. 

Hut  for  me,  I  was  sore  sorrowful  over  the  destruction  of  that 
grt'at  kindred,  and  1  wept  as  I  stumbled  onwards  in  the  dark. 

.\nd  the  trees  of  that  jwimeval  forest  as  they  knocked  their  vast 
branches  togedher  over  my  head,  cried  :  “d/ad/ — had  ! — dFAD  !  ” 

]  woke  ;  T  was  still  lying  stretched  on  the  couch  with  the 
electric  light  burning  at  my  head  :  the  pa[XT  I  had  held  up  in 
my  hand  had  fallen  down  on  my  breast.  Outside  the  wild  wind 
that  had  raged  had  grown  silent,  and  the  rose  branches  no  longer 
tap|)ed  on  the  woodwork.  I  listened  to  the  silence. 

'I’hen  again  1  took  up  the  evening  pa|K'r  and  re-read  the  small 
paragraph  at  the  Ud't-hand  corner  on  the  inside  page.  And  oner’s 
thoughts  travelled  far  into  the  future. 


Olive  Schreiner. 


FINLAND’S  INDEPENDENCE  :  A  LETTER  FRO.M 
HELSINGFORS. 


Shortly  before  midnight  of  July  18th  Finland  enacted  her 
independence,  or  rather  passed,  ostensibly  as  a  law,  a  revolution¬ 
ary  Landtdag  resolutiorr  declaring  the  prerogatives  of  the  former 
Emperors  and  Grand  Dukes  to  be  vested  in  the  Finnish  nation. 
The  historic  drama,  which  I  witnessed,  was  played — for  want  ol 
a  Parliament  House,  the  building  of  the  former  Estates  of  tlie 
Realm  being  used  now  only  for  committee  meetings — in  a  modest 
meeting-hall  in  the  Regering  Street,  while  in  a  hall  underneath 
sailors  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  and  their  Finnish  sweethearts  held  a 
dance.  The  Revolution  was  carried  through  with  the  dignity 
and  absence  of  temperament  customary  in  Swedo-Finnish  afiairs, 
and  an  uninstructed  witness  of  the  members  filing  with  white 
voting  slips  past  the  Si>eaker’s  desk  could  hardly  have  guessed 
that  a  little  but  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  nation  had  staked 
its  destiny  on  one  throw  of  the  dice.  Yet  that  is  the  position. 
The  Grand  Duchy’s  future  depends  in  the  ultimate  on  the 
hazardous  speculation  that  Russia  will  not  recover  from  her 
troubles,  and  will  not  sufficiently  restore  her  material  power  to 
re-establish  by  force  the  constitutional  status  quo. 

The  preliminary  conditions  and  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
present  “  Bill  Concerning  the  Realisation  of  the  Higher  Power  in 
Finland  ”  result  from  the  highly  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
treatment  of  Finland  by  the  Tsars  Alexander  III.  and  Nicholas  IT. 
Until  diplomatic  reshufflings  compelled  part  of  Europe  to  condone 
and  even  to  glorify  the  now  vanished  autocracy,  the  whole  world- 
including  all  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few'  reactionaries 
and  many  paid  agents  provocateurs — took  Finland’s  side.  Tliat 
the  w'orld’s  judgment  w'as  just  W'as  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
Finnish  policy  of  the  revolutionary  Provisional  Government, 
backed  by  all  articulate  Russian  sentiment.  On  March  20th,  after 
advising  with  Helsingfors,  the  Government  published  a  manifesto 
restoring  the  Finnish  Constitution.  This  meant  in  effect  the 
declaring  null  of  the  so-called  laws  and  illegal  administrative  acts 
of  the  tw'o  reactionary  Tsars.  In  addition,  Russia  invited  Finland 
to  make  representations  concerning  other  grievances  which 
needed  amending,  and  promised  measures  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  self-government  and  democracy  of 
Finland’s  fundamental  laws.  Finland  was  to  have  not  only  her 
constitutional  measure  of  autonomy,  but  considerably  more. 
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With  this  manifesto  came  the  release  of  political  prisoners  and 
the  return  home  of  exiles ;  and  later  there  was  an  amnesty  for 
criminals  such  as  was  granted  to  Eussia.  The  higher  administra¬ 
tion  of  Finland  was  cleansed.  The  arbitrary  Governor-General, 
(ieneral  Seyn,  and  his  accomplice,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Senate  (in  fact.  Premier),  Borovitinoff,  had  already  been  deposed 
and  arrested.  To  gain  Finland’s  confidence  the  Provisional 
Government  appointed  as  Governor-General  M.  Michael  Alexan- 
drovitch  Stakhovitch,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
formerly  member  of  the  Duma,  one-of  the  first  champions  of  the 
modern  Constitutionalist  movement,  an  old  champion  of  Finland’s 
liberties,  a  very  competent  politician  and  a  highly  cultured  gentle¬ 
man.  As  his  Dejnity  was  named  Professor  Baron  Korff,  who  bad 
long  resided  at  Helsingfors,  and  w'as  favourably  regarded  by  Finns 
as  a  result  of  steadfast  disapproval  of  the  arbitrary  misrule  in 
Finland  of  Nicholas  IT.  As  Minister  States-Secretary  for  Finland 
the  Provisional  Government  accepted  M.  Rnckell,  a  di.stinguished 
engineer,  who  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  personal  sacrifices 
in  order  to  represent  his  country. 

The  Finnish  nation  has  never  had  any  feeling  of  enmity  towards 
Russians.  It  had  many  proofs  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  Eussia’s 
Liberal  leaders  and  of  the  Eussian  masses,  who  suffered  under  the 
autocracy  even  more  than  the  Finns :  and  in  the  years  before  the 
Eevolution  there  w'ere  Finnish  expressions  of  this  sentiment.  An 
instance,  apposite  because  it  is  taken  from  the  speech  of  the 
Finnish  politician  mainly  responsible  for  the  “Bill  Concerning 
the  Eealisation  of  the  Higher  Power  in  Finland,”  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Socialist  Landtdag  leader,  George  Miikelin,  made 
on  April  18th,  1910,  w^hen  protesting  against  the  late  M.  Stoly- 
pin’s  unconstitutional  proposals  for  “gcneral-Imj^erial  ”  legisla¬ 
tion.  “Our  exasperation  against  the  Eussian  Government,”  said 
M.  Miikelin,  “cannot  tear  from  our  hearts  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  great  Eussian  States  lives  a  highly  gifted  people  .  .  . 
and  we  shall  never  forget  that  this  people  with  its  ow’n  blood 
bought  for  us  Finns  some  moments  of  respite  (during  the  Eevolu¬ 
tion  of  1905),  and  compelled  the  Government  of  Eussia  to  restore 
to  us  our  rights.  We  do  not  identify  the  Eussian  people  with  the 
Eussian  Government  and  the  enemies  of  Finland.”  That  note 
echoed  last  March  in  expressions  of  mutual  regard.  Both  sides 
W(‘re  certainly  sincere,  and  it  seemed  that  mutual  good  will  sealed 
by  deeds  would  last.  Finland  was  so  pleased  by  the  restoration 
of  her  Constitution,  and  so  overw'helmed  by  the  promise  of  con¬ 
cessions  which  she  could  not  constitutionally  demand,  that  future 
friction  seemed  impossible;  and  if  she  had  wider  desires,  it 
.seemed  that  Eussia,  in  her  passion  for  “self-determination  ”  of 
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nationalities,  would  grant  them,  at  whatever  cost  to  herself.  As 
instance,  I  may  say  that  the  Petrograd  Foreign  Office,  two  days 
after  the  manifesto,  authorised  the  American  Associated  Press 
to  announce  that  Eiissia  was  not  inclined  to  bind  F'inland  in  any 
way  ;  P'inland  might  herself  decide  whether  to  be  entirely  in- 
dej>endent  or  whether  to  rejoin  Sweden. 

The  principles  of  Pussian  policy  in  this  matter — if  one  can  call 
principles  what  were  merely  generous  r'evolutionary  sentiments — 
were  beyond  doubt.  Ecjually  beyond  doubt  was  the  intended 
method  of  procedure.  By  restoring  the  Constitution,  altered  by 
Nicholas  IT.  in  violation  of  the  princiide  of  mutual  Finno-Bussian 
consent,  Bussia  re-established  the  constitutional  basis  of 
mutuality.  She  admitted  that  in  regulation  of  relations  she  could 
not  act  alone,  but  she  jauclaimed,  too,  that  Finland  must  not 
act  alone.  The  essence  of  constitutional  relations  was  consent 
by  both  parties,  re-established  in  1006  in  the  80th  Article  of  the 
Landtdag  Ordinance,  which  counts  as  a  P^undamental  Tjaw,  that 
the  Ordinance  must  remain  unchanged  “until,  through  joint 
decision  of  Finland’s  sovereign  and  of  the  Tjandtdag,  it  is 
amended  or  repealed.”  The  ATanifesto  of  Alarch  20th  was  based 
on  the  doctrine  that  all  the  former  Tsar’s  and  Grand  Ihike's 
prerogatives  had  passed  undiminished  to  the  Bussian  people,  and 
were  temporarily  vested  in  the  Provisional  Government.  Tn 
Bussian  afl'airs  the  Provisional  Government  was  legislating  (the 
Duma  and  Council  of  the  Empire  having  ceased  to  sit)  by  auto¬ 
cratic  procedure,  but  its  legislation  was  temporary  and  revocable, 
and  it  had  no  authority  in  Bui^so-Finnish  relations  to  bind  Bussia 
irrevocably  or  to  sacrifice  any  rights  of  the  Bussian  people.  Flti- 
mate  authority  would  be  with  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
legislative  organs  which  it  might  create.  The  original  plan  was 
to  postpone  the  solution  of  national  questions  until  the  Assembly 
met.  Belations  might  be  temporarily  altered  by  agreement,  but 
Finland  was  not  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  situation 
in  order  to  alter  relations  by  her  own  will. 

This,  owing  to  the  genuinely  Tjiberal  poliev  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  the  emphasis  by  Bussia’s  democracy  of  the 
sacredness  of  nationality,  was  a  giMid  practical  basis  for  collabora¬ 
tion.  From  the  stand|>oint  of  constitutional  law  the  position  was 
not  so  clear.  Tt  was  inevitable  that  the  Finns  should  raise  the 
is.sue  :  Tn  whom  reposed  de  jure  the  former  Grand  Dnke’s  pre¬ 
rogatives?  The  amount  of  theory  piodiiced  on  this  matter  is 
great,  and  T  mention  only  the  doctrine  expounded  to  me  by 
Senator  TTolsti.  that  under  Finno-Swedish  constitutional  law  if 
a  monarch  had  no  legitimate  successor,  his  rights  were  temporarily 
vested  in  the  Tjegislafure.  This  must  refer  to  the  Swedish 
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Estates,  for  the  Swedish  Kiksdag  dates  only  from  1806.  J)uring 
the  negotiations  which  went  on  with  Finland  until  the  end  of 
May,  the  Provisional  Government  held  tenaciously  to  its  claim 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  Grand  Duke’s  powers.  The  “higher 
power  ’’  (vnisciKtya  vlast)  in  Finland,  the  chief  functions  of  wliich 
were  the  appointing  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Senate,  the 
sanctioning  or  vetoing  of  Bills,  the  pardoning  of  offenders,  and 
certain  administrative  acts,  was  now  in  Bussia’s  hands.  In  Fin¬ 
land  this  contention  wtis  sharply,  but  at  first  only  in  theory, 
opposed  ;  tlie  claim  was  ])referred  that  the  Grand  Duke’s  pre¬ 
rogatives  had  disappeared,  leaving  constitutional  vacuum,  or  that 
they  had  passed  to  the  Finnish  people  just  as  the  Tsar’s  pre¬ 
rogatives  as  sovereign  of  Russia  had  passed  to  the  Russian  jieople. 
Tn  the  latter  case  Finland  had  de  jure  attained  full  independence. 
In  the  Swedish  Press  Professor  Erich  proved  that  Finland’s 
future  relations  with  Russia  should  be  determined  by  voluntary 
t?*eaties  between  two  sovereign  States. 

The  discussion  continued,  and  took  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
form  long  before  the  first  Bill  (prepared  by  Finland  and  Russia 
together)  extending  Finland’s  constitutional  competence  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senate  to  the  Landtdag.  The  problem  of  succession 
to  the  prerogatives  was  submitted  to  the  Petrograd  Juridical 
Council,  which  advises  the  Provisional  Government  on  matters 
of  legislation  ;  and  on  May  28th  an  official  communique  reported 
that  the  Council  had  supported  the  Provisional  Government’s 
claim  ;  the  Provisional  Government,  having  undertaken  to  lead 
Kussia  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  body  competent  to 
decide,  had  no  mandate  to  surrender  rights  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  demand  made  by  the  Finns  that  their  independence  should 
be  internationally  guaranteed  was  referred  to  in  a  second  official 
communique:  this  demand  was  one  reason  why  “relations 
between  the  representatives  of  the  State  power  and  the  Finns 
were  somewhat  strained.”  The  demand  for  a  guarantee  w’as 
every  day  more  loudly  heard  ;  it  became  a  main  plank  in  the 
Independence  ])latform,  especially  with  the  Social  Democrats, 
and  it  was  preferred  by  the  Finnish  delegates  who  a]>peared  in 
Stockholm. 

On  Aj>ril  2nd  the  Bill  amending  Rnsso-Finnish  constitutional 
relations,  as  drafted  by  the  Finnish  Senate,  was  submitted  to 
the  Juridical  Council.  It  was:  “A  temporary  law  enacting 
that  part  of  those  affairs  (i.c.,  Finnish  b'gislation  and  administra¬ 
tion)  shall  as  heretofore  continue  to  be  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  higher  Governmental  power,  while  the  other 
part  shall  be  transferred  to  the  finsrl  decision  of  the  Governor- 
General  or  of  the  Economical  Department  of  the  (Finnish) 
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Senate.”  The  Economical  Department  of  the  Senate,  usually 
called  the  Senate,  is  Finland’s  Cabinet.  Before  this  Bill,  in  the 
form  finally  accepted  by  both  parties,  was  submitted  to  the 
Landtdag,  the  most  important  question  which  could  arise  out  of 
Finland’s  challenge  of  the  Bussian  claim  that  the  Grand  Duke's 
prerogatives  had  passed  to  the  Provisional  Government  had  bt;en 
raised  in  concrete  form.  This  was  the  question  ;  Who  should 
sanction  Bills  passed  by  the  Tjandtdag?  During  debates  in  the 
Landtdag  on  Bills  concerning  the  rights  of  Russian  citizens  in 
Finland  and  on  food  regulation,  many  s])eakers — belonging,  1 
believe,  to  the  Social  Democratic  and  the  Swedish  People’s 
Parties — proclaimed  that  Russia’s  claim  to  sanction  was  contrary 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  On  May  17th  the  Tjandtdag  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  the  question  to  be  o^xm.  “Without  sur¬ 
rendering  its  right  to  decide  the  question  :  for  whom  depends  the 
sanctioning  of  Finland’s  laws ;  but  expressing  its  consent  to  the 
sanctioning  of  the  present  Bill  by  the  Provisional  Government, 
the  Landtdag  approves  of  the  Bill.  .  .  The  intent  of  this  was 
to  make  clear  that  the  sanctioning  of  Bills  by  the  Provisional 
Government  created  no  precedent  in  Russia’s  favour.  On 
May  29th  the  Government  considered  nine  motions  of  the  Landt¬ 
dag  and  sanctioned  them  all.  Russia’s  claim  to  sanction  and 
veto  had  not  so  far  been  flatly  denied  by  any  Finnish  authority. 

Meantime,  the  discussion  over  the  question,  who  wielded  the 
Emperor’s  and  Grand  Duke’s  prerogatives,  was  submerged  in  a 
general  demand  for  greater  independence  than  is  provided  by  the 
Constitution  or  was  provided  by  the  Bill  enlarging  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  presented  to  Petrograd  in  April.  This  demand  was  based 
not  so  much  on  considerations  of  constitutional  and  dynastic  law 
as  upon  arguments  of  natural  right.  A  “League  for  Finnish 
Independence’’  was  formed.  In  Mav  a  resolution,  proposed  to 
the  Sw’edish  Party  Congress  by  the  Landtdag  member,  Dr.  Wille, 
and  passed  by  acclamation,  proclaimed  that  “Finland  in  cultural 
and  political  development  has  progressed  so  far  that  she  is 
entitled  to  prefer  a  demand  to  take  her  place  as  an  independent 
State  among  the  number  of  sovereign  States.’’  On  May  27th  the 
Social  Democratic  evening  new.spaper  Tyomies  declared  that  the 
Finnish  nation  had  a  right  to  choose  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  Powers ;  that  Finland 
should  have  full  independence  except  in  foreign  politics  (for  the 
contradiction  here  perhaps  the  Russian  translator  is  responsible) ; 
and  that  in  peace  time  Rinssia  had  no  right  to  maintain  a  garrison 
in  Finland.  These  were  a  minimal  demand,  the  concession  of 
w'hich  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  signatures  of  the  Powders.  Such 
unofficial  expression  of  independence  sentiment  caused  less  sus- 
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picion  and  irritation  in  Eussia  than  a  speech  by  the  Socialist 
Premier,  M.  Tokoi,  delivered  early  in  May,  implying  that  it  was 
an  open  question  whether  or  not  Finland’s  future  was  bound  up 
with  Eussia’s.  According  to  the  Eussian  Press,  M.  Tokoi 
described  Eussia  as  “a  highly  honoured  neighbour  and,  maybe,  a 
respected  ally.”  The  newspaper  relations  between  Finland  and 
Russia  grew  worse,  and  developed  into  a  continuous  controversy. 
On  the  Petrograd  Rietch  declaring  that  Finland’s  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  was  incompatible  with  Eussia’s  State  interests,  and  on 
the  Dien  assuring  Finland  that  Eussia  would  make  her  autonomy 
complete  “in  local  affairs  and  in  the  legislation  which  concerns 
them,”  the  Hufvudstadshlad ,  the  chief  Swedish  newspaper  of  this 
city,  replied  :  “We  frankly  declare  that  such  autonomy  is  not 
enough.  The  leaving  to  Eussia’s  decision  ;  what  is  an  internal 
question  and  what  is  a  Eussian  interest?  .  .  .  will  create  a  free 
field  for  arbitrary  policy  and  encroachment.”  The  Bill  presented 
to  the  Senate,  continued  the  Hufvudstadshlad,  was  defective 
l)ecause  it  left  decision  in  these  matters  to  Eussia’s  Governor- 
General ;  in  Finland  there  was  “not  one  politically  mature 
citizen  ”  who  did  not  supix)rt  the  Swedish  People’s  Party’s  inde- 
{X'lidence  demand.  On  the  day  this  article  appeared  M.  Kerensky, 
addressing  the  garrison  here,  officially  expressed  Eussia’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  the  course  events  were  taking.  After  speaking  of 
the  danger  of  Eussia’s  democratic,  pacifist  sentiment  being  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Germany  for  her  own  ends,  he  proceeded  :  “Here  in 
Finland  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious,  because  it  is  not 
only  the  German  who  may  interpret  our  generosity  and  love  as 
weakness.”  This  evoked  sharp  Finnish  criticism  of  M.  Kerensky, 
who — as  he  himself  aftenvards  expressed  it — was  described  as 
“almost  a  new  Bobrikoff.”  On  May  25th  the  Socialist  leader, 
M.  Makelin,  speaking  in  the  Landtdag  on  Eussia’s  delay  in 
revising  the  first  Bill  extending  Finland’s  rights  (concerning 
which  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  Finnish  delegation  to  Petrograd), 
reported  that  all  Eussian  Ministers  had  treated  the  matter  in  a 
satisfactory  spirit  “except  the  War  Minister,  Kerensky.”  In 
Russia  M.  Kerensky’s  words  found  a  general  echo. 

On  June  12th  M.  Tokoi  described  to  the  Landtdag  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Eussia.  He  stated  that  immediately  after  the  March 
Manifesto  the  Finnish  Government  had  prepared  its  suggestions. 
It  had  considered  that  the  matters  which  should  be  handed  over  by 
Russia  to  the  Senate’s  final  decision  were  those  which  concerned 
Finland’s  internal  affairs,  the  sanctioning  of  laws  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  all  officials  with  the  exception  of  the  Governor-General 
and  his  staff  and  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  who  should,  how’- 
ever.  be  persons  enjoying  the  Landtdag’s  confidence.  M.  Tokoi 
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coiuplaiiied  that  Itussia  had  not  shown  the  expected  conciliatory 
spirit.  She  had  complained  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Finland 
was  a  blow  in  her  back.  “We  were  somewhat  surprised  by  the 
lack  of  imderstandinfi  shown  by  the  Provisional  Government,” 
all  the  more,  continued  M.  Tokoi,  because  the  Finnish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals  were  in  harmony  with  Russia’s  new  democratic 
sentiment.  iNI.  Tokoi  had  made  it  clear  to  Petrograd  that  “Fin¬ 
land’s  Landtdag  and  jieople  aspire  ...  to  such  independence  as 
corresponds  to  the  Finnish  [leople’s  rank  among  the  nations.” 
The  Bill  now  submitted  did  not  materialise  the  jiroposals  put  by 
Finland  to  the  Provisional  Government ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Fiandtdag  as  the  best  that  could  be  exacted 
“with  sweat  and  labour”  from  Russia. 

The  Bill  bore  the  title,  “A  Tjaw  Concerning  the  Transfer  of 
Certain  Matters  to  the  Finnish  Senate  and  the  Governor-General,” 
and  read  : 

“  The  Landtda"  enacts  :  Until  the  determination,  with  the  participation 
of  the  Landtdag,  of  new  mutuol  constitutional  relations  between  Russia 
and  Finland. 

1. 

“  To  the  final  decision  of  the  F.conoinical  Department  of  the  Finnisli 
Senate  are  transferred  all  those  matters  of  Finnish  legislation  anil 
administration  which  according  to  present  law  arc  decided  hy  the  Fiiiipernr 
and  Grand  Duke,  with  the  exception  of  matters  concerning  the  interests  of 
Russia,  the  mutual  relations  in  law  of  Russia  and  Finland  or  questions 
arising  thereout,  and  also  matters  concerning  Russian  citizens  or  institu¬ 
tions  in  Finland,  or  concerning  the  nomination  of  officials  named  in  Par.  2. 

2. 

The  higher  governmental  power  appoints  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Deputy ;  sanctions  on  the  representation  of  the  Economical  Department  of 
the  Senate  the  Jlinister  States-Secretary  and  his  deputy;  and  convokes, 
opens,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Landtdag.  The  Governor-General  nomi¬ 
nates  the  members  of  the  Economical  Department  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Procurer  from  among  persons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Landtdag. 
The  Governor-General  also  appoints  the  staff  of  his  Chancellery. 

3. 

‘  In  the  case  of  matters  transferred  by  tbe  present  law  to  tbe  decision 
of  the  Economical  Department  of  the  Senate,  the  opinion  of  th©  Governor- 
General  must  be  asked  whether  he  considers  that  the  matter  in  question 
concerns  the  interests  of  Russia,  the  mutual  relations  in  law  of  Russia 
and  Finland,  or  questions  arising  thereout,  or  is  a  matter  concerning 
Russian  citizens  or  institutions  in  Finland.  If  he  acknowledges  that  the 
matter  does  not  belong  to  this  category  the  Senate’s  decision  comes  into 
force;  in  the  contrary  event,  the  Senate  either  submits  the  question,  by 
whom  is  the  question  to  be  decided,  to  the  consideration  of  the  higher 
governmental  power,  or  the  matter  is  dropped.” 

In  a  memoranduin  |)rece(ling  the  text  it  is  declared  tliat  a 
future  law  will  define  what  matters  concern  Russian  interests  and 
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rights  ;  meantime,  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits.  The 
Provisional  Government  does  not  intend  to  use  for  political  ends 
its  iHjvver  to  oi)en  and  close  the  Landtdag ;  its  willingness  to 
follow  a  Senate  resiHinsible  to  the  Landtdag  is  proof  of  that.  The 
most  important  matters  to  be  transferred  to  Finland’s  final  deci¬ 
sion  are  :  The  submitting  and  sanctioning  of  15ills,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned  ;  the  sanctioning  of  the  Budget  and  the 
opening  of  extraordinary  credits  ;  administrative  ordinances,  except 
where  they  concern  Russian  interests ;  the  summoning  of  a 
(’hurch  Council :  new  governmental  institutions ;  pardons ;  the 
appointment  of  those  officials  who  under  existing  law  are  ap- 
|H)iiited  by  tbe  Emperor  and  Grand  l')uke  ;  and  Helsingfors  Uni¬ 
versity  alTairs,  including  the  nomination  of  the  Chancellor. 

Before  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  plenum  of  the  Landtdag, 
this  Bill,  in  accord  with  tlu'  fjandtdag  Ordinance,  was  submitted 
to  the  Grand  Commission,  and  by  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
Fundamental  Taiws  Commission.  While  it  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  Independence  movement  made  headway.  On  June  '21st 
an  extraordinary  Congress  of  the  S(K*ial  Oem(x*ratic  I^arty. 
actuated  by  the  motives  and  with  the  same  watchwords  as  those 
of  the  Betrograd  holsJtcriki ,  passed  a  resolution  attacking  the 
Russian  bourgeoisie  as  enemies  of  freedom,  on  the  ground  that 
the  bourgeoisie  stood  for  Russian  sovereignty  in  Finland,  whicb 
meant  “political  tutelage  and  violent  domination  by  those  in 
[lower  in  Russia.’’  Russia  must  not  be  allowed  the  right  to 
convoke  and  dissolve  the  Iwandtdag ;  the  Tjandtdag  must  have 
mujualified  power  to  k'gislate  in  financial  and  customs  questions  : 
and  Finland’s  rightful  [dace  was  as  an  independent  Republic,  free 
beside  free  Russia.  The  demand  for  an  international  guarantee 
was  nqx'ated.  It  was  this  increasing  agitation  for  independence 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  Russian  Government  which 
undoubtedly  explain  the  fate  of  tlie  Bill.  On  June  29th  the  Bill 
was  returned  by  the  Fundamiuital  I^aws  Commission  amended 
in  a  very  radical  way. 

The  Bill  as  first  presented  to  the  Tjandtdag  made  to  Finland 
very  large  concessions  ;  and — unless  one  accept  the  Finnish  claim 
that  with  the  Grand  Duke’s  disajipearance  Finland  became  dr 
jure  inde]iendent — these  concessions  were  an  entirely  voluntary 
gift.  But  under  the  influences  which  T  have  described  the  gift 
was  refused.  The  amendments  made  by  the  Fundamental  Tjaws 
Commission  are  best  shown  by  the  Commission’s  memorandum. 
The  memorandum  complains  that  the  Bill  assumes  the  Grand 
Ttuke's  right  to  exercise  supreme  authority  tin  the  Swedish  text. 
riittot  till  iitofnina  nf  hofifttoi  maktrn)  to  have  “jiassed  to  the 
Russian  Government  ’’ ;  hut  this  assumption  is  false  ;  the  right 
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ought  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  organ  of  State.  “If,  as  the  Bill 
proposes,  part  of  these  rights  are  transferred,  even  if  only  tem- 
|X)rarily,  to  the  Russian  Governmental  power,  there  would  result 
a  limitation  of  Finland’s  constitutional  rights  .  .  .  therefore  the 
governing  power  in  Finland’s  affairs  must  be  transferred  to  a 
Finnish  State  organ.”  This  is  to  be  effected  by  depriving  the 
Provisional  Government  of  some  of  the  prerogatives  reserved  to 
it  by  the  Bill,  while  leaving  it  the  others. 

As  amended  in  this  spirit,  the  Bill  differs  materially  from  the 
original.  Par.  1  now  gives  the  Senate  right  of  final  decision 
in  all  Finnish  affairs  which  were  formerly  decided  by  the  Emperor 
and  Grand  Duke,  “with  the  limitations  and  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  law,”  but  with  no  other  limitations.  “Decided” 
here  means  sanctioned  or  vefoed.  The  provision  of  Par.  1  of  the 
original,  reserving  to  Russia  the  decision  in  matters  which  involve 
Russian  interests,  is  replaced  by  a  new  paragraph  (No.  4)  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Governor-General’s  opinion  is  to  be  asked  whether 
the  proposed  Finnish  measure  violates  Russian  interests,  and 
that  if  he  decides  that  this  is  so  the  Senate  is  either  to  drop  the 
measure  or  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
Government,  which  may  confirm  the  Governor’s  veto.  But  if 
Russia  does  not  confirm  the  veto  within  six  months  the  measure 
becomes  valid.  The  original  Bill  contained  no  qualification  or 
limitation  of  the  matters  which  could  be  declared  to  affect  Russian 
interests.  The  amended  Bill  (Par.  5)  withdraws  altogether 
from  Russia’s  right  to  sanction  and  veto  many  matters : 
confirmation  of  the  Budget ;  opening  of  extraordinary  credits ; 
taxation  and  all  customs  affairs  except  duties  on  goods  imjxirted 
from  Russia ;  management  of  State  property ;  sanction  of  the 
Church  Council’s  decisions ;  public  instruction  other  than  in  ]Uis- 
sian  schools ;  labour  legislation ;  new  Government  institutions 
and  departments  ;  nomination  of  officials  ;  pensions  ;  and  pardons. 
An  amendment  to  Par.  2  of  the  original  Bill,  while  leaving 
Russia  the  right  to  nominate  the  Governor,  appears  as  a  new 
paragraph  (No.  3)  depriving  her  of  the  former  Grand  fluke’s 
right  to  convoke,  open,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Landtdag.  In 
the  memorandum  accompanying  the  original  Bill  the  Provisional 
Government  had  insisted  on  retaining  these  rights  as  “funda¬ 
mental  actions  of  the  higher  governmental  jxjwer,  wherein  it, 
by  the  very  meaning  of  the  Landtdag  Ordinance,  cannot  but  take 
part.”  Par.  3  transfers  these  rights  to  the  Landtdag  itself.  The 
next  amendment  strengthens  Finland’s  position  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Senate  :  “In  the  event  of  the  passing  by  the 
Landtdag  of  a  vote  of  non-confidence  in  the  Senate,  the  members 
of  the  Senate  must  resign.”  In  conclusion,  the  Fundamental 
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Laws  Comniission  recommended  that  the  Bill  be  treated  as 
urgent. 

The  Commission  was  not  unanimous.  Eight  out  of  twenty-one 
members  expressed  themselves  against  any  alteration  of  the 
original  Bill ;  and  one  member,  Profe.ssor  Estlander,  of  the 
Swedish  People’s  Party,  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  original, 
with  the  omission  of  the  words  “interests  of  Bussia” — he  could 
not  admit  that  Russian  interests  should  govern  Finnish  affairs.* 
In  the  Landtdag  the  amended  Bill  was  subjected  to  further  criti¬ 
cism,  notably  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Senator  Tulenheimo, 
who  stood  fast  for  the.  original,  declared  that  the  amendments 
would  bring  Finland  on  to  the  slippery  path  of  complications, 
and  announced  that,  as  there  was  no  certainty  that  Russia  would 
accept  the  amendments,  the  Senate  would  have  to  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  Bill  for  sanction.  After  the  amendments  had  been 
defended  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  M.  Miikelin,  the 
amended  Bill  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  concessions  made 
voluntarily  by  Russia  the  Fundamental  Laws  Commission  had 
demanded  much  greater  concessions  the  making  of  which  by 
Russia  was  doubtful,  it  seemed  that  no  further  claims  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  by  Finland.  But  the  factors  encouraging  the 
Independence  movement  had  continued  and  increased ;  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  was  in  greater  and  greater  difficulties ;  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  secessionist  or  quasi-secessionist 
movements — e.g.,  the  Ukraine,  Kronstadt — were  growing;  the 
rouble  in  Finland  fell  to  1.38  marks  (as  against  2.66  in  peace 
time),  I’innish  towns  continued  to  clamour  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  soldiers ;  and  the  Finnish  Socialists,  now  chief  backers 
of  Independence,  seemed  daily  to  increase  in  power.  (The  only 
newspapers  appearing  in  Helsingfors,  apart  from  small  Russian 
sheets,  is  the  Socialist  organ  Tyomies ;  the  “economical  strike” 
which  prevents  the  appearance  of  other  journals  is  ascribed  by 
some  to  a  Socialist  plan  to  prevent  other  parties  being  represented 
at  a  critical  moment.)  With  such  impelling  motives,  Finland 
took  the  last  step  of  superseding  by  legislation  what  little  remained 
of  the  “higher  governmental  power,”  and  declaring  herself  to  be 
practically  an  independent  State. 

(1)  As  an  authority  on  Constitutional  Law,  Prof.  Estlander  objected  also  to 
an  amendment  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission  replacing  the  definition, 
“higher  governmental  power,”  with  “Russian  governmental  power.”  this  giving 
the  Bill  the  character  of  an  agreement  between  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
Finnish  Landtdag,  whereas  “higher  governmental  power”  in  the  original  meant 
the  higher  government  of  Finland  (the  former  power  in  Finland  of  the  Tsar 
and  Grand  Duke).  The  Commiesion,  while  intending  to  insist  on  Finland’s 
rights,  was  in  reality  giving  them  away. 
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The  Grand  Commission  took  the  initiative.  It  declared  itself 
not  satisfied  with  the  amendments,  finding  that  the  Bill  ought 
“in  greater  measure  than  is  so  far  the  case,  be  built  on  founda¬ 
tions  guaranteeing  the  internal  right  of  self-determination  of 
Finland.”  It  returned  the  amended  Bill  to  the  Fundamental 
Laws  Commission,  and  asked  for  a  new  Bill.  This  Bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  great  haste  and  in  great  secrecy.  It  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether  the  original  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  the  Senate  were  to 
be  increased  at  the  expense  of,  but  after  agreement  with,  Bussia ; 
and  substituted  the  thesis  of  the  extreme  Independence  Baity 
that  the  higher  governmental  power  had  ceased  to  exist.  This 
apjiears  even  in  the  title  of  the  new  Bill  : — 

B.VW  CoKCERNIXCl  THE  R EAI.ISATION  OF  HiOHEU  POWEI!  IS  FiXT.ANI). 

“  By  this  it.  is  eiiack'd.  Since  the  rights  of  the  monarch  have  ceased, 
the  following,  by  enactment  of  the  Landtdag  of  Finland,  sliall  serve  for 
guidance. 

1. 

•‘The  Fandtdng  of  Finland  alone  decides,  sanctions,  and  decrees  the 
execution  of  all  laws  of  Finland,  including  those  which  concern  State 
economy,  taxation,  and  Customs.  In  similar  way  the  I..andtd«g  decides 
all  the  other  Finnish  affairs  that  according  to  the  laws  in  force  until  now 
were  decided  by  the  Fiinpcror  and  Grand  Duke. 

“  The  provisions  of  the  present  law  do  not  concern  matters  of  foreign 
policy  or  of  military  legislation  and  administration. 

2. 

“The  Landtdag  assembles  for  ordinary  sessions  without  special  convo¬ 
cation,  and  determines  the  date  of  termination  of  these  sessions.  I’ntil 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  government  for  Finhind,  the  Landtdag 
enjoys  the  right  to  decree,  according  to  Par.  18, i  of  the  Landtdag  Ordinance, 
the  holding  of  new  elections,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Landtdag. 

8. 

“  The  Ijandtdag  decides  concerning  the  executive  power  in  Finland.  For 
the  present  the  higher  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  Economical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Senate,  members  of  which  Department  are  a])j)ointcd  and 
discharged  by  the  Landtdag.’’ 

The  memorandum  of  motives  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  Com¬ 
mission  accompanying  this  Bill  declares  that  the  Commission 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  the  principle  that  since  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  monarch’s  rights  there  remains  no  obstacle  to  the 
extM’cise  of  the  higher  governmental  power  by  the  Landtdag, 
“which  is  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Finland.”  The 
Commission  asked  the  Grand  Commission  to  recommend  the  Bill 
to  the  Landtdag.  To  the  memorandum  was  appended  a  separate 
opinion  of  the  five  members  who  had  protested  against  the  first 
amendments  of  the  original  Bill  re|>eating  the  protest.  Further, 
to  the  memorandum  of  the  Grand  Commission  recommending  the 

(1)  Par.  18  reserves  this  right  to  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke. 
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new  ]^ill  to  the  Ijandtdag  is  added  a  separate  opinion,  signed  by 
five  members,  jx)inting  out  that  the  introduction  to  the  Bill  does 
not  indicate  that  the  Bill  is  to  be  handled  in  the  plenum  in  accord 
with  the  Landtdag  Ordinance.  Article  60  of  this  Ordinance  pro¬ 
vides  that  Bills  concerning  the  Fundamental  Laws  shall,  when 
passed  by  the  Landtdag,  be  postponed  for  final  voting  until  after 
a  new  election  ;  but  that  a  Bill  may  be  passed  without  such  post¬ 
ponement  if  five-sixths  of  the  Landtdag  declare  it  to  be  urgent, 
and  if  the  Ihll  itself  is  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  five 
members  demanded  that  the  Bill  should  be  handled  in  accord 
with  this  provision.  The  demand  is  important,  because  the  fate 
of  the  Bill  itself  was  determined  by  the  final  decision  on  this 
|X)int  of  the  Socialist  majority. 

Of  the  ‘‘Independence  Bill,”  as  it  came  to  be  called,  Hussia 
knew  nothing  until  a  telegram  reported  that  it  had  passed  on 
second  reading  on  July  10th.  (The  Hietch  says  that  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  had  not  even  unofficial  knowledge  of  the 
Bill.)  The  Helsingfors  telegrams  declared  that  the  Bill  would  be 
read  a  third  time  on  July  14,  that  it  would  probably  be  promul¬ 
gated  without  submission  for  Ru.ssia’s  sanction,  and  that  a  new 
Senate  would  immediately  thereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Landt- 
dag’s  Socialist  majority.  The  majority  on  second  reading  was  lOR 
(Socialists  with  a  few  non-Socialists)  for,  and  83  against.  News 
in  the  Petrograd  newspa{)ers  indicated  that  the  opposition  was 
firmer  than  it  afterwards  proved  to  be.  The  Senate  was  supposed 
to  stand  solidly  for  the  original  Bill ;  it  was  assumed  that  if  the 
Bill  passed  on  third  reading  all  Senators  would  resign  in  protest. 
Non-Socialist  speakers  had  protested  sharply.  The  Old-Finnish 
de])uty,  i\[.  Bantakari,  had  reproached  the  Socialist  majority  with 
being  in  too  clo.se  relations  with  the  Russian  Socialist  sailors  and 
soldiers,  and  had  expressed  doubt  whether  this  fraternising  would 
last ;  and  Dr.  Lille,  the  Swede  who  had  proposed  the  Independence 
resolution  to  his  party’s  congress,  had  declare*!  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  Bill  only  on  condition  that  it  was  to  be  sent  for 
Bussia’s  sanction.  But  there  were  signs  that  if  Russia  did  not 
show  both  resolution  and  ability  to  resist,  the  opposition  among 
the  Finns  themselves  would  weaken ;  and  two  days  later  the 
Pn'nuer,  in  an  interview  given  to  Socialist  new'spapers,  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  change  of  front  he  later  made,  a  change  inevitable 
if  he  was  to  keep  the  party  leadership.  ‘‘We  do  not  know,”  said 
^r.  Tokoi,  ‘‘what  sort  of  Government  will  ultimately  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Russia  ;  we  know  only  that  in  the  first  weeks  after  the 
Bevolution  the  Provisional  Government  refused  to  satisfy  our 
demand  for  the  full  independence  of  Finland  in  domestic  affairs.” 
The  Petrograd  newspapers  protested,  pointing  out  that  the  Tnde- 
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pendence  Bill  expelled  Kussia  from  Finland,  and  that  the  rights 
vaguely  conceded  to  her  in  foreign  military  affairs  were  of  no 
value — once  the  principle  was  established  that  Finland  could 
alter  Busso-Finnish  relations  by  her  will  alone,  she  could  at  any 
moment  claim  also  full  independence  in  foreign  and  military 
affairs.  How  sharp  was  the  controversy  1  may  show  by  quoting 
a  Petrograd  newspaper  which  spoke  of  “a  last  peaceful  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Finns.” ' 

‘‘On  arriving  here  on  Saturday,  July  14th,  1  found  that  the 
third  reading  had  been  postponed  till  the  17th.  Helsingfors  was 
quiet ;  but  no  more  satisfied  in  most  respects  than  are  other  large 
cities  in  belligerent  countries.  Good  order  is  kept,  but  prices  are 
even  higher  than  in  Kussia  ;  thei'e  is  greater  scarcity  of  food ;  and 
there  is  the  same  overcrowding — the  Kussian  emigrants  alone  are 
said  to  number  20,000.  The  daily  allowance  of  bread  for  the 
classes  which  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  buy  other  foods  is  only 
150  grammes  a  day,  as  against  375  in  Petrograd.  In  domestic 
politics  the  chief  factor  is  the  sharp  opposition  between  the 
Socialist  majority  and  the  bourgeoisie.”^ 

This,  where  it  does  not  coincide  with,  replaces  the  old  rivalry 
between,  the  two  races.  But  although  the  ix)litical  difference 
between  Swedes  and  Finns  is  not  visible,  the  cultural  struggle 
goes  on,  the  Swedes  being  on  a  weak  defensive,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Helsingfors,  two  generations  ago  two-thirds 
Swedish,  is  now  about  two-thirds  Finnish.  As  in  Sweden,  so  here 
the  Swedes  live  a  dignified  and  cultured  life,  but  in  intellectual 
receptivity  and  combativeness  they  are  behind,  and  they  lack  the 
stimulus  to  conquer  which  is  always  so  marked  in  races  newly 
emerged  from  political  and  social  subjection.  The  attitude  of 
both  races  towards  Kussia  is  not  favourable ;  the  Kussian  visitors 
are  regarded  as  intruders  of  inferior  civilisation  who  consume 
precious  commodities  and  bring  only  worthless  money.  Proud  of 
their  better  order  and  more  general  education,  the  Finns  show 
a  lack  of  human  sympathy,  and  obdurately  refuse  to  understand 
the  difficulties  which  the  Kussian  nation  has  to  face.  Many  Finns 
to-day  feel  aggrieved  by  Kussia’s  refusal  to  grant  demands  on 
which  they  could  not  insist,  as  they  felt  a  year  ago  at  the  violation 
of  their  rights.  In  accord  with  this  sentiment,  in  popular  debates 
on  Independence,  little  is  heard  of  the  constitutional-legal  aspect 
of  the  conflict:  Kussia’s  democracy,  runs  the  argument,  has  pro¬ 
claimed!  for  the  ‘‘self-determination”  of  nationalities:  therefore 
complete  independence  should  be  granted  the  moment  Finland 
wishes  to  have  it. 

(1)  Birjeviya  Viedomosti,  .Tuly  lllli. 

{2J  Parties  in  the  Diet  are  ;  Social-Democrats  103,  Old-Finns  33,  Youn*'  Finns 
23.  Swedish  People’s  Party  21,  Agrarians  19,  Christian-Worker  1. 
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At  the  height  of  the  crisis  the  Premier  left  town.  From  a  first' 
short  conversation  with  his  de.puty,  the  Ecclesia-stical  Minister, 
Senator  Setala,  I  gathered  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  stood  firm 
for  the  original  Bill.  From  the  Governor-General  I  had  a  long 
statement  as  to  his  personal  attitude  and  as  to  the  fxilicy  he  would 
recommend  to  Petrograd.  M.  Stakhovitch  was  strongly  against 
the  Independence  Bill.  Premising  that  he  still  felt  his  old  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Finland,  he  condemned  the  Bill  as  a  coup  d'etat.  The 
Finns  thereby  would  not  only  injure  their  relations  with  Bussia, 
but  would  do  themselves  harm.  “The  Finnish  nation,”  said  M. 
Stakhovitch,  “always  stood  for  legality.  Their  chief  objection 
to  the  policy  of  Bobrikolf  and  Seyn  was  that  it  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  essence  of  the  legality  on  which  Finland  so  rightly 
insisted  was  that  Eusso-Finnish  relations  could  not  be  changed 
by  one  party  without  tbe  other’s  consent.  The  Landtdag  com¬ 
missions  are  to-day  doing  exactly  wbat  Finland  condemned  when 
the  autocracy  did  it,  but  relations  are  reversed  ;  it  is  Finland  which 
now  proclaims  that  constitutional  relations  may  be  altered  by  one 
party’s  will.  The  Bill,  except  in  its  vague  reference  to  foreign 
and  military  affairs,  completely  expels  Russia  from  Finland — 
that  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  tbe  Governor-General 
is  left  no  functions,  and  is  not  even  mentioned.  For  these  reasons, 
even  if  the  Landtdag  chooses  the  constitutional  path  and  submits 
its  measure  for  Russia’s  sanction,  the  Provisional  Government 
cannot  accept  it.  Of  the  next  stage.  I  can  say  nothing,  but  per¬ 
sonally  I  am  against  Russia’s  exercising  her  right  to  dissolve  the 
Landtdag,  because  that  would  give  colour  to  the  Socialist 
majority’s  contention  that  the  Russian  ‘  bourgeois  ’  Government  is 
supiiorting  the  Finnish  bourgeoisie  against  the  proletariat.” 
Repressive  measures,  proceeded  M.  Stakhovitch,  were  needless 
for  the  present,  because  the  normal  course  of  events  would  prob¬ 
ably  soon  compel  Russia  to  intervene.  The  Landtdag  minority 
would  refu  '.e  to  recognise  a  law  passed  in  unconstitutional  form 
(in  evasion,  as  was  contemplated,  of  Article  60) ;  and  when  the 
majority,  applying  the  new  constitutional  law,  passed  laws  affect¬ 
ing  the  minority’s  social  and  property  interests,  the  minority  and 
their  backers  in  the  country  would  refuse  to  recognise  these  laws ; 
the  Bocialist  Government,  having  no  material  force  behind  it, 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  the  law’s,  and  anarchy  would  result. 
M.  Stakhovitch  hoped  for  a  comjiromise  between  the  two  Tjandt- 
dag  groups ;  the  Bill  to  be  passed  under  Article  60  and  submitted 
for  sanction,  this  giving  Russia  an  opportunity  to  amend  it.  He 
declared  that  although  the  Landtdag  Socialists  claimed  to  be 
mere.ly  materialising  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Pan-Russian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Councils  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Deputies,  in  which 
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Finland’s  independence  was  declared  to  be  justified,  they  were 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  workmen  and  soldiers  of  Kussia 
and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Finland  would  support  the  measure. 
When  visiting  Helsingfors  the  President  of  the  Congress,  ;M. 
Tcheidse,  had  made  clear  that  Finland’s  independence  was  to 
be  granted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  agreement  with  Fin¬ 
land,  and  was  not  to  be  enacted  by  Finland  herself.  In  general, 
H.  Stakhovitch  took  a  temperate,  and  towards  Finland  a  friendly, 
view  of  the  conflict ;  and  Finns,  as  1  found  later,  generally 
admit  this ;  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  defend  Knssia’s 
rights  and  legitimate  inti'rests,  and  he  was  steadfast  in  that 
resolve. 

C'onversations  on  the  following  day  with  Landtdag  meinhers 
and  outside  jK>liticians  convinced  me  that  opposition  to  the  Rill 
was  very  strong.  A  prominent  Swedish  member  of  the.  Diet  and 
first-rate  authority  on  constitutional  law  told  me  that  probably 
many  members  of  the  Landtdag  would  resign  in  protest  if  the 
Bill  was  forced  through  in  violation  of  Article  GO.  These  jx)li- 
ticians  regarded  the  Bill  largely  as  a  move  in  the  class  struggle; 
and  that  view  seems  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Socialists 
in  Finland,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  by  programme  or  temperament 
the  natural  champions  of  Nationalism.  On  Monday  T  had  a 
longer  talk  with  Senator  Setiilii,  who  declared  that  the  whole 
Senate  would  resign  in  protest.  This  morning  the  Premier,  'SI. 
Tokoi,  returned  to  town.  M.  Tokoi  is  one  of  numerous  politicians 
returned  from  America  who  are  influencing  Bussia’s  fate ;  he 
spent  ten  years  in  Colorado,  California,  and  British  Columbia 
seeking  gold  and  engaging  in  trade ;  in  appearance  and  manner 
he  is  a  typical  American  country  tradesman  ;  and  he  has  apparently 
studied  American  Icx^al  jmlitics  with  effect.  He  showed  much  more 
diplomatic  reserve  than  his  colleague  Senator  Setiilii,  and  refused 
to  admit  that  the  Senate  would  resign  in  protest.  I  spoke  also 
with  the  Socialist  leader,  M.  Miikelin,  who  assured  me  that 
Russia  was  helpless,  and  that  the  Socialist  majority  was  willing 
and  able  to  form  its  own  Senate  without  any  bourgeois  admixture. 
(The  present  Senate  contains  six  Socialists  among  its  twelve 
members.)  Talks ,  with  members  of  the  non-Soeialist  parties 
convinced  me  that  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  weakening,  that 
many  deputies  were  not  sure  how  they  would  vote,  and  that  if 
only  the  majority  agreed  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Article  GO 
the  necessary  five-sixths  and  two-thirds  majorities  might  be  had. 

When  the  Independence  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  third 
reading  on  the  following  night  (Tuesday,  the  17th)  Senator  Tulen- 
heimo  declared  that  it  would  provoke  Russian  disapproval,  and 
asked  the  Landtdag  to  pass  the  original  Bill.  Early  in  the 
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eveiiiug,  the  Socialist  majority  announced  their  decision  that  the 
Bill  should  he  handled  in  accord  with  Article  60,  but  that  it  should 
not  bo  submitted  for  Russia’s  sanction  ;  instead,  the  fact  of  its 
passing  should  be  reported  to  Eussia  “for  her  information  and 
acknowledgment.’’  The  Socialists  further  demanded  that  if  the 
Bill  were  defeated  or  declared  not  to  he  urgent  and  postponed 
under  Article  60  until  after  elections,  there  should  be  an  imme¬ 
diate  referendum  to  the  people  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
declared  provisionally  passed ;  the  electors  should  decide  whether 
future  laws,  including  constitutional  amendments,  should  be 
decided  by  bare  Ijandtdag  majority,  and  whether  a  Constituent 
Assembly  to  draw  up  new  Fundamental  Laws  should  be  con¬ 
voked.  The  concession  on  the  point  of  Article  60  brough'e  still 
closer  into  sight  a  majority  for  the  Bill.  Late  at  night  M.  Tokoi 
delivered  a  speech  in  flat  opjxisition  to  the  speech  of  his  colleague, 
M.  Tulenheimo.  M.  Tokoi  did  not  justify  the  Bill  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds.  “The  Bill  which  the  Landtdag  is  now'  asked  to 
pass  is,”  he  said,  “part  of  the  Bevolution.  ...  As  member  of  a 
Kevolutionai’v  Government,  I  have  no  right  to  stand  in  the 
Kevolution’s  way.”  The  Russian  people  had  agreed  to  the  Bill, 
but  the  Provisional  Government  was  an  obstacle.  “According 
to  latest  news,”  said  AI.  Tokoi  (the  overthrowal  of  the  Provisional 
Government  by  the  bolslieviki  had  been  falsely  reported  during 
the  afternoon),  “that  obstacle  no  longer  exists.” 

The  Landtdag  dispersed  without  voting.  On  Wednesday  the 
party  conferences  were  resumed.  It  was  still  doubtful  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  Socialist  conces.sion,  the  two-thirds  majority  could 
1)0  had  ;  but  Landtdag  members  informed  me  that  the  five-sixths 
majority  necessary  for  treating  the  Bill  as  urgent  was  probable. 
Certain  members  had  decided  to  vote  for  urgency  in  order  to 
kill  the  Bill  at  once.  On  Wednesday  night  the  urgency  vote  was, 
in  fact,  passed  by  165  against  27  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  Bill  was  passed  by  136  against  55.  This  meant  that  since 
the  second  reading  about  thirty  non-Socialist  members  had  gone 
over  to  the  majority.  As  the  text  implied,  without  specifically 
stating,  that  the  Bill  was  not  to  he  submitted  for  Russia’s  sanc¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  the  A'oung  Finnish  Party,  AI.  Talas,  proposed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  submitting  it.  The  rcssolution  was 
defeated  by  a  bare  majority  of  104  against  87.  This  meant  that 
practically  only  the  Socialists  stood  for  the  policy  of  ignoring 
Russia.  The  Senate’s  decision  to  resign  had  been  announced  be¬ 
forehand  ;  but  after  AI.  Tokoi’s  si^^eech  it  surprised  no  one  that 
the  motive  of  resignation  with  most  senators  w'as  not  protest 
against,  hut  rather  approval  of,  the  Bill,  the  motive  being  that  a 
Senate  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  could  not  remain  in 
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office  after  the  Groveinor-Generars  right  to  appoint  had  been 
abolished. 

Neither  in  the  Landtdag  nor  outside  in  the  city  has  the 
enacting  of  Independence  been  the  subject  of  much  demonstra¬ 
tion.  In  the  Landtdag  there  was  on©  loud  cheer;  in  the  town 
appears  the  flag  of  independent  Finland — a  lion  on  a  red  ground. 
Next  morning  I  had  a  second  talk  with  the  Premier,  who  repeated 
that  the  Bill  merely  registered  a  Revolution  expelling  Russia; 
that  he  did  not  think  Russia  could  take  repressive  measures ;  and 
that  he  was  sure  of  no  unfriendly  action  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  Helsingfors.  He  agreed  with  me  that  th©  Bill,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  deposed  the  Governor-General,  and  that  the  new  Premier 
must  have  the  title  President  of  the  Senate  instead  of  Vice- 
President  (the  Governor  being  President),  as  is  at  present  the 
case.  The  Senate,  though  resigning,  would  remain,  he  said,  at 
work  until  successors  were  appointed  by  the  Landtdag.  To  my 
question  :  What  is  the  next  step ;  w’ould  Finland  produce  yet  one 
more  Bill  declaring  independence  also  in  foreign  and  military 
affairs?  M.  Tokoi  declared  he  had  no  such  programme,  but  he 
w’ould  not  deny  that  such  a  move  might  be  made  by  other  parties. 
If  Russia  did  not  “acknowledge”  the  present  law  he  would  hold 
monster  demonstrations  to  prove  that  he  had  popular  support 
before  jmomulgating  it.  I  spoke  again  this  day  with  the  Governor- 
General,  who  repeated  that  the  Bill  was  a  mistake  for  Finland, 
because  even  if  Russia  for  the  moment  swallowed  the  rebuff,  she 
would  take  up  the  case  of  Finland  again  as  soon  as  she  has 
recovered  from  present  troubles. 

As  M.  Rantakari  warned  the  Landtdag,  this  attitude  of  the 
Russian  garrison  may  pass.  But  even  if  it  endures  the  future 
of  independent  Finland  is  in  doubt.  All  Finns  undoubtedly  desire 
independence  without  even  th©  indefinite  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Bill ;  and  if  these  limitations  are  temporarily  accepted, 
that  is  only  because  the  evacuation  of  the  Russian  garrison  would 
raise  difficult  questions,  and  because  Russia’s  difficulties  have 
hardly  gone  far  enough  to  make  this  extremest  step  safe.  The 
complete  independence  of  Finland  will,  I  am  convinced,  bo  de¬ 
clared  the  moment,  if  the  moment  ever  comes,  when  the  step  does 
seem  safe.  But,  regarded  from  that  jxiint  of  view',  Finland’s  move 
— even  if  justifiable  in  constitutional  law  and  by  the  principle  of 
“self-determination” — is  not  altogether  sound.  If  the  Finns 
believed  that  Russia  w'ill  break  up  and  wdll  never  restore  her 
material  power,  they  could  have  afforded  to  wait  through  the 
few  months  or  years  needed  to  prove  this.  If,  as  is  likelier,  Russia 
recovers,  Finland  must  deal  with  a  Russia  which  will  not  only 
be  against  complete  independence  on  grounds  of  principle  and 
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interest,  but  will  feel  resentment  at  w^hat  she  already  considers 
is  an  unfair  taking  advantage  of  her  difficulties.*  Finland’s  motive 
is  to  establish  a  fait  accompli  of  Independence  which  a  possibly  less 
democratic  Eussia  in  the  future  will  find  it  hard  to  challenge ; 
but  a  fait  accompli  is  inexpugnable  only  if  its  makers  have  control 
over  the  opposing  forces ;  and  it  is  outside  Finland’s  power  to 
determine,  or  even  to  foresee,  Eussia’ s  future.  For  the  present, 
Indeix^ndence  is  a  fact ;  but  it  must  either  increase  towards  com¬ 
plete  separation  in  international  law  or  diminish  under  pressure 
from  Eussia.  The  pre.sent  condition  is  unstable  and  cannot  last. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long. 


July— Avgust,  1917. 


P.S. — Since  this  letter  was  WTitten  the  Landtdag  has  drawm  up 
an  address  to  the  Provisional  Government  asking  for  “recogni¬ 
tion”  of  the  law,  but  not  conceding  Eussia’s  right  to  veto  it. 
M.  Kerensky  has  stated  in  an  interview  that  the  recognition  will 
not  be  granted,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  will  dissolve  the  Landtdag. 


(1)  The  Liberal  Russklya  Viedomosti  of  Moscow,  which  has  always  been 
friendly  to  Finland,  eays  that  “if  Finland,  acting  alone,  can  reconstruct  her 
relations  with  Russia,  then  Russia  will  be  able,  also  acting  alone,  to  do  the 
same.” 
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A  Reply  to  Dr.  Dillon. 

In  the  OctoluT’  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  tlie  plueo  of 
lionour  was  given  to  an  article,  “The  War  Current  and  Reace 
Eddies,”  by  Dr.  Dillon.  J)r.  J)illon  is  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  {xilitical  writers.  Fie  has  done  work  of  the  greatest 
national  value  before  and  during  the  war.  His  productivity  has 
been  jmodigious.  Being  exceedingly  clear-sighted  and  well  in¬ 
formed,  many  of  his  warnings  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  nation  had  they  been  heeded  in  time.  His  last 
contribution  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  has  deeply  disappointed 
many  of  his  admirers.  In  surveying  the  present  situation  Dr. 
Dillon  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  pages  to  the  Russian  catastrophe. 
He  painted  Russian  conditions  in  the  darkest  colours.  The 
remaining  part  of  his  essay  was  tilled  chiefly  with  a  sombre 
analysis  of  the  internal  conditions  prevailing  among  the  European 
Rowers  leagued  against  Germany.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  writer 
to  relieve  the  gloom  of  his  picture.  The  internal  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  Central  Rowers  were  scarcely  touched  upon, 
and  only  one  or  two  lines  were  given  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  merely  casually  mentioned  as  if  it  were  a  fact 
of  com])arativcly  minor  imjwrtance.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
in  the  following  jiages  that  America's  jiarticipation  in  the  war 
is  a  factor  of  the  most  far-reaching  significance,  that  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Great  Republic  will  probably  decide  the  war,  and 
that  the  internal  conditions  of  Germany  and  her  allies  are  hv 
no  means  favourable. 

The  accession  of  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  Allies  for  moral  and  for  matmial  reasons.  The  mere  fact  of 
America’s  intervention  has  filled  with  hoi)e  and  confidence  the 
stniggling  jreoples  of  the  Entente,  and  it  has  corres|)ondingly 
depressed  the  Germans  and  their  allies,  d’he  grasp,  vision,  and 
energy  of  ^fr.  Wilson  have  acted  like  a  powerful  tonic  upon  the 
statesmen  of  the  Entimte  and  the  citizens.  I’he  vast  prepara¬ 
tions  of  tlu'  United  States,  which  are  daily  described  in  the  papers, 
must  convince  ('very  reader  that  the  Rowers  leagued  against 
Germany  are  hound  to  win.  Wars  are  decided  by  moral  and 
material  factors.  The  United  States  have  promised  unlimited 
financial  sup[K)rt  to  the  nations  attacked  by  Germany,  and  they 
have  already  devoted  more  than  T4, 000, 000, 000  to  the  war  to  the 
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trreat  relief  of  this  country  and  its  allies.  Financial  considerations 
need  no  longer  trouble  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
America’s  industrial  preparations  can  be  described  only  as  gigantic. 
She  is  raising  millions  of  soldiers  and  building  huge  fleets  for 
their  trans[K)rt  to  Europe.  In  view  of  America’s  activities  in  the 
hnancial,  industrial,  and  military  lields,  the  entry  of  that  country 
into  the  war  seems  bound  to  be  decisive. 

To  those  who  are  insufliciently  acquainted  with  American  his¬ 
tory  the  Great  Ttepublic  is  composed  of  peaceful  people  who  are 
chiefly  absorbed  in  money-making.  English  i)eople  are  apt  to 
refer  to  the  Fiiited  States  as  “the  land  of  the  almighty  dollar,” 
and  Germans  call  America  “Dollarica.”  The  Americans  are  a 
voimg  nation.  They  overflow  with  energy  and  animal  spirits, 
and,  like  the  European  adventurers  from  whom  they  have  sjuTing, 
tluw  are  born  fighters.  If  we  wish  to  form  an  oi)inion  as  to 
America’s  military  aid  in  the  future  we  may  usefully  turn  to  the 
past  for  guidance. 

The  war  between  England  and  the  American  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  difficult  and  very  ])rotracted,  but,  measured 
with  modern  standards,  it  was  not  a  first-class  war.  After  ifs 
victorious  issue  the  Americans  were  engaged  only  in  a  number 
of  small  expeditions  against  lied  Indians,  Afexicans,  etc.  When, 
in  18G1,  war  broke  out  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America  the  Americans  were  believed  to  be  an 
utterly  unwarlike  i)eople.  They  were  certainly  unused  to  war  and 
wt'ie  quite  imjwepan'd  for  their  trial.  According  to  the  official 
returns,  the  strength  of  the  United  States  Army  on  January  1st. 
1861,  was  16,40-2.  Of  this  small  number  1,745  were  absent.  The 
few  regular  soldiers  were  distributed  over  a  very  large  nuinl)er 
of  garrisons.  Warlike  training  had  been  utterly  neglected.  There 
was  no  military  organisation  worthy  the  name. 

The  United  States  depended  almost  exclusively  on  England 
for  iron,  steel,  and  manufactured  articles  of  every  kind.  Tlu‘ 
industries  necessary  for  equipping  a  large  army  did  not  exist. 
Before  1861  the  Americans  paid  for  their  im|>orts  of  manufactun-d 
goods  chiefly  with  the  export  of  cotton  and  sugar  which  were 
produced  in  the  South.  When  the  Southern  States  revolted  the 
position  seemed  desperate.  The  Americans  of  the  North  could  not 
equip  a  large  army  with  their  own  factories  nor  could  they  equip 
it  with  wea|X)ns  bought  in  Euro]>e,  for  they  had  no  commodities 
wherewith  to  pay  for  large  imports.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  the  Northern  States  called  out  only  75,000  men,  because' 
arms  and  even  clothes  were  lacking  for  a  larger  number.  Rifles 
and  fowling-pieces  of  every  kind  had  to  be  utilised.  However, 
the  native  ingenuity  and  determination  of  the  race  overcame  all 
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difficulties.  The  Americans,  who  were  reputed  to  be  the  most 
unwarlike  nation  in  the  world,  raised,  to  the  surprise  of  all  other 
nations,  the  largest,  best-equipped,  and  best  led  army  of  the  time. 
According  to  information  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Secretarv 
of  War,  the  Northern  States  furnished  altogether  the  gigantic 
number  of  2,653,062  soldiers.  The  number  of  soldiers  raised  by 
the  Southern  States  is  not  exactly  known.  It  is  usually  estimated 
that  these  enrolled  a  million  fighters.  The  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
American  people  will  best  bt'  ajipreciated  when  we  remember  that 
in  1860  the  jxipulation  of  North  America  was,  according  to  the 
Census,  as  follows  : — 

Population  of  Northern  and  Western  States  ...  22,;W9,i)78 

White  population  of  Southern  States  ...  ...  5,449,4G.S 

Coloured  population  of  Southern  States  ...  .3,653,880  ...  9,103,:543 

Total  . 31,44.3,321 

The  SoutlK'rn  negroes  did  not  participate*  in  the  fighting.  It 
follows  that  a  pojiulation  of  about  28,()()(),00()  raised  approximately 
3,500,000  soldiers.  It  a])[H‘ars,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of 
soldiers  raised  by  America  during  the  Civil  War  was  slightly 
larger  than  that  raised  by  the  T'nited  Kingdom  in  the  present 
struggle. 

The  Americans  succeeded  not  only  in  raising  the  largest  and 
the  finest  army  of  the  time,  the  greatest  difficulties  notwith¬ 
standing,  but  they  fought  with  the  utmost  determination.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “Official  Ilocord,”  the  Northern  armies  lost  in  action 
and  by  disease  359,528  officers  and  men.  Tn  addition,  vast 
numbers  of  soldiers  died  after  their  discharge.  Some  estimate  that 
the  Northern  States  lost  altogether  500,000  lives  through  the  war. 
The  losses  of  the  Southern  States  are  not  exactly  known.  The 
combined  losses  of  the  North  and  South  may  be  estimated  to  have 
come  to  from  700,000  to  1,000,000.  We  can  best  visualise  the 
significance  of  these  figures  by  remembering  that  a  loss  of  about 
1,500,000  lives  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  loss  suffered  by  the  United  States  in  their  gigantic  struggle. 

But  for  a  few  days  the  Civil  War  lasted  four  years.  It  destroyed 
nearly  1,000,000  lives  and  it  cost  directly  and  indirectly  about 
i-2, 000,000, 000.  As  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  State? 
was  in  1860  £3,200,000,000,  it  follows  that  the  Americans  devoted 
a  sum  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  entire  national 
w’ealth  to  the  struggle.  In  1861-65  the  Americans  fought  not  for 
liberty  and  existence,  as  they  do  now,  but  merely  for  the  integrity 
of  their  great  country.  The  Northern  States  would  have  remained 
free,  great,  and  independent  had  they  allowed  the  Southern  States 
to  secede.  They  fought  rather  for  an  idea  and  for  an  ideal  than 
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for  existence.  If  the  Americans  succeeded  in  raising  the  largest 
and  finest  army  in  the  world  when  the  cause  was  comparatively 
unimportant,  if  they  were  willing  to  devote  almost  1,000,000  lives 
and  two-thirds  of  their  wealth  to  a  war  in  which  liberty  and 
existence  were  not  at  stake,  how  much  greater  a  sacrifice  will  they 
be  ready  to  make  when  they  are  fighting  for  their  all  as  they 
do  now. 

When,  in  1861,  America  entered  the  Civil  War  everything  had 
to  be  created,  a  civil  and  military  organisation,  an  army,  war 
industries,  and  even  industries  which  contributed  only  indirectly 
to  the  war,  .such  as  the  manufacturing  of  woollen  goods,  of  boots, 
etc.  The  United  States  have  entered  ufxm  the  present  war  under 
infinit(“ly  more  favourable  conditions.  It  is  true  the  old  standing 
army  was  only  100,000  strong,  but  the  American  military  organisa¬ 
tion  was  excellent  both  as  regards  the  personnel  and  the  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  officers.  While  the  officers  of  the  British 
professional  army  were  largely  furnished  by  the  leisured  class, 
by  the  squirearchy,  by  men  who  looked  at  matters  in  a  leisurely 
way,  the  American  Army  is  officered  by  keen,  striving,  ambitious 
men,  by  typical  wide-awake  Americans,  by  men  similar  to  tho.se 
who  have  made  American  business  such  a  huge  success  by  their 
resourcefulness  and  determination.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a  considerable  number  of  highly-placed  American  military  and 
naval  officers  before  the  war,  and  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  their  ability  and  energy.  All  the  defects  existing  within  the 
American  Army  and  Navy  were  due  practically  exclusively  to 
civilian  interference,  which  has  played  havoc  also  within  the 
English  Army  and  Navy  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  high  ability  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  American 
officers  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  peace  time 
engaged  u}X)n  numerous  civil  tasks  of  the  highest  importance. 
American  officers  do  a  great  deal  of  surveying,  take  a  considerable 
part  in  the  national  administration,  and  are  employed  upon 
engineering  work  of  every  kind.  The  extremely  capable  American 
officers  are  largely  engaged  in  peace  time  ujxjn  the  regulation  of 
the  American  rivers,  upon  the  improvement  of  harbours,  the 
building  of  canals,  the  irrigation  of  the  dry  territories,  etc.,  and 
their  capacities  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  public  in  general 
that  large  engineering  enterprises  are  preferably  entrusted  to  men 
in  the  active  army.  The  greatest  creative  triumph  of  the  American 
officers  employed  in  administration  and  engineering  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  w'hich  was  carried  out  by  army 
men.  In  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  shown  administrative  and  engineering  abilities  similar 
to  those  of  Colonel  Goethals. 
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The  clisapix)intments  of  the  Allies  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  modern  war  requires  the  highest  administrative  gifts 
and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  men  who  can  organise  on 
a  comparatively  huge  scale.  In  the  course  of  the  war  it  was 
discovered  that  men  who  had  had  some  experience  in  din'cting 
large  commercial  or  industrial  undertaUings  [xissess  great  abilities 
for  military  organisation.  The  managers  of  the  British  railways 
were  called  in  to  assist  the  (fenerals.  A  young  railway  man,  Sir 
Erie  (leddes,  was  made  First  liord  of  the  Admiralty.  Modern 
war  is  a  colossal  business  and  a  highly  com])licated  business.  It 
is  a  business  in  which  labour-saving  machinery  is  of  the*  utmost 
value,  for  big  guns,  machine-guns,  torpedot's,  etc.,  are,  after  all, 
only  labour-saving  devices.  Now  the  Americans  have  the  highest 
ailmini.strative  abilities.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  industrial 
and  commercial  organisation  as  ]XTfect  as  it  is  in  the  (Ireat 
Bejiublic,  and  in  no  country  is  labour-saving  machinery  more 
highly  valued.  The  great  English  railways  are  very  small  under¬ 
takings  if  compared  with  the  great  American  lailways  or  the 
great  American  industrial  enterprises.  In  1912  the  total  railway 
mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  23,850  miles.  In  the  same 
year  the  Vanderbilt  system  had  26,126  miles,  the  Pennsylvania 
system  had  21,389  miles,  the  Harriman  system  had  22,716  miles, 
the  Clould  system  had  22,318  miles,  the  iMoore-Ileid  system  had 
21,321  miles,  and  the  Eockefeller  system  had  18,119  miles  of 
railroad.  In  the  United  States  there  are  six  railway  systems,  each 
of  which  controls  a  mileage  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
whole  railway  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Vanderbilt 
interest  alone  controls  a  mileage  considerably  greater  than  the 
entire  mileage  of  the  British  railways.  Compared  with  tlie  great 
American  railway  lines  the  British  railways  are  small  indeed. 

In  industry  also  America  possesses  the  most  gigantic  under¬ 
takings  in  the  world.  A  single  American  company  produces  more 
iron  and  steel  than  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Up  to 
now  German  organisation  has  been  facile  princeps.  Before  long 
the  German  organisers  will  meet  their  masters.  The  Americans 
mean  to  show  Europe  how  to  conduct  war,  and  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  they  succeed  in  this,  for  war  is  a  “big  business.’’ 

The  United  States  will  render  assistance  of  the  utmost  value 
not  only  by  providing  a  huge,  perfectly  equipped,  perfectly 
organised  and  well-led  army,  but  also  by  rendering  services  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  industrial  field.  Modern  wars  arc  won 
not  only  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  in  the  factory.  Hitherto 
England  has  been  the  princijial  arsenal  of  the  Alliance.  America’s 
accession  will  give  us  a  far  more  pow'erful  arsenal.  America  has 
a  [xipulation  of  more  than  100,000,000.  The  United  States  can 
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tlieature,  in  ease  of  need,  furnish  twice  as  large  an  army  as  tlie 
L’nitcd  Jvingdom  has  done  and  they  can  produce  twice  as  large  a 
(|uantity  of  munitions  of  war,  assuming  that  American  production 
per  man  is  only  as  large  as  is  British  production.  In  reality 
American  production  per  man  is  very  much  larger  than  is  British 
production,  as  has  been  very  fully  shown  in  an  article  which, was 
[mblished  in  the  Fortnightly  Keview  in  August,  1913.  The 
Americans  have  not  only  far  more  perfect  machinery  than  have 
the  Knglish,  hut  they  employ  three  times  as  many  horse-iX)wers. 
Besides,  restriction  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  prac¬ 
tised  only  rarely  in  the  United  States.  How  imjiortant  America's 
accession  is  bound  to  be  in  the  industrial  domain  may  be  gauged 
Irom  the  fact  that  among  the  nations  the  United  States  are  the 
largest  producers  in  the  world  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  tobacco, 
cotton,  timber,  cattle,  pigs,  coal,  petroleum,  iron  and  steel, 
co|)per,  zinc,  lead,  aluminium,  woollen  goods,  cotton  goods, 
leather,  etc.  Afodern  war  and  modern  industry  are  based  u[K)n 
iron  and  steel.  In  191'2  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  compared  as  follows  : 


United  States 
Germany  ... 
United  Kingdom 


Production  of 
Iron  in  1912. 
29,727,000 
17,582,0(XI 
8,751,000 


Provl  action  of 
Steel  in  1912. 
31,251,000 
17,024,000 
6,003,000 


Before  the  war  Germany  [iroduced  about  twice  as  much  iron 
and  .steel  as  did  the  United  Kingdom.  She  produced  more  iron 
and  steel  than  did  England,  France,  Bussia,  and  Italy  combined, 
(iermany’s  victories  were  largely  due  to  her  gigantic  iron  and 
steel  industry.  The  American  iron  and  steel  industry  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  German  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  British. 
Before  very  long  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  will  meet 
its  master. 

Germany’s  industrial  progress  has  been  great,  but  America's 
has  been  greater.  Between  1900  and  1915  America’s  coal  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  from  •240,789,310  tons  to  474,660,256  tons, 
American  copi>er  ])roduction  from  270,588  tons  to  619,647  tons, 
American  lead  ]>r<)duction  from  270,824  tons  to  507,026  tons, 
American  pig-iron  ])roduction  from  13,789,242  tons  to  •29,916,213 
tons,  American  steel  production  from  10,188,329  tons  to  32,151,036 
tons.  In  those  industries  which  are  most  essential  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  war  American  production  has  doubled  betwe-en  1900  and 
1915,  except  in  the  case  of  steel,  in  which  juoduction  has  more 
than  trebled.  How  gigantic  America’s  industrial  jxiwer  is  may 
he  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  1914  the  United  States  possessed 
-,372,696  automobiles  and  that  the  output  of  automobiles  in  that 
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year  was  valued,  at  wholesale  prices,  according  to  the  industrial 
census,  at  iil26,500,000.  Although  the  United  States  are  the 
home  of  the  cheap  popular  motor-car,  the  value  of  motor-cars 
produced  in  1914  in  America  was  as  great  as  the  value  of  the 
entire  output  of  the  gigantic  British  cotton  industry.  America's 
factories  have  been  put  upon  war  work.  Factories  which  have 
turned  out  motor-cars  by  the  hundred  thousand  can  be  converted 
into  munition  works,  and  the  conversion  has  been  carried  out 
with  American  energy,  rapidity,  and  completeness.  Germany  and 
her  allies  will  be  staggered  by  America’s  production  of  weapons 
and  war  machinery  of  every  kind.  In  heavy  guns,  explosives, 
shells,  flying  machines,  submarine-chasers,  rifles,  etc.,  America’s 
record  will  beat  the  believable.  Before  long  Germany  will  be 
snowed  under.  Before  long  she  will  repent  having  challenged 
the  industrial  giant  among  the  nations. 

Wars  are  decided  not  only  by  military  and  industrial  strength, 
but  also  by  financial  ]X)W’er.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States 
is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  is  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Between  1900  and  1916  the  deposits  in  the  American  banks  have 
increased  from  £1,447,000,000  to  £4,576,000,000,  or  have  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  trebled.  In  view  of  America’s  gigantic 
wealth  and  its  incredibly  rapid  increase,  the  United  States  will 
easily  be  able  to  bear  financial  burdens  which  at  present  seem  in¬ 
conceivable.  Some  years  ago  the  German  Government  sent  one 
of  its  ablest  business  men,  Kommerzienrat  Goldberger,  to  the 
United  States  on  a  journey  of  investigation.  After  his  return  he 
embodied  his  impressions  in  a  book  entitled  Das*  Land  Der 
Unhegrenzten  Moglichkeiten  (The  Country  of  Unlimited  Possi¬ 
bilities).  Before  long  the  German  Government  and  people  will 
bitterly  regret  having  incurred  the  hostility  of  a  numerous,  proud, 
and  warlike  people  who  |)Ossess  the  greatest  military,  industrial, 
and  financial  resources  in  the  world.  The  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  has  sealed  Germany’s  fate.  The  United  States  ! 
are  a  far  more  im))ortant  military  factor  than  Eussia.  That  will 
be  seen  before  long. 

Pessimists  may  believe  my  estimate  of  the  United  States  to  be 
exaggerated.  They  may  say  :  “  America  is  undoubtedly  raising  a 
large  army  and  helping  the  Allies  very  greatly  w’ith  money,  muni¬ 
tions,  etc.,  but  she  can  render  no  effective  military  aid.  She  is 
too  far  awmy.  She  cannot  transport  her  huge  army  across  the 
’  sea.”  People  who  argue  thus  must  believe  that  the  Americans 
are  a  nation  of  fools.  The  Americans  are  business  men  and  they 
would  not  be  so  idiotic  as  to  raise  an  army  of  millions  and  to 
equip  it  for  war  if  it  were  im|x)ssible  to  send  it  across  to  Europe. 
The  British  dominions  and  colonies  have  sent  at  least  a  million 
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men  to  the  war.  The  bulk  of  these  have  come  from  far-away 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  England  and  America  com¬ 
bined  will  certainly  be  able  to  transport  across  the  sea  the 
American  Army,  how'ever  large.  For  all  we  know  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  may  already  be  on  French  and  on  British  soil. 
The  Americans  have  been  wise  enough  to  leave  the  direction  of 
affairs  not  to  political  bunglers,  but  to  the  ablest  soldiers  and 
business  men.  A  huge  fleet  of  transports  is  rapidly  being  built. 
Those  who  imagine  that  the  American  Army  will  be  principally 
occupied  with  drill  and  manoeuvres  in  the  United  States  training 
camps  will  before  long  be  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  huge 
and  perfectly  equipped  American  armies  on  the  Western  Front. 

1  do  not  share  Dr.  Dillon’s  opinion  that  Russia  can  no 
longer  be  counted  upon  as  a  military  factor.  The  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  followed  a  course  curiously  similar  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  when  Frenchmen  were  massacring  each  other, 
when  the  rights  of  property  had  disappeared,  when  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  had  become  a  sham,  when  a  pair  of  boots  cost 
10,000  francs  in  paper,  when  all  seemed  chaos,  France’s  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  intended  partitioning  the  country,  treating  it 
like  another  Poland.  Patriots  and  men  of  ability  arose.  The 
nation  found  herself,  the  army  was  recreated,  and  the  nations 
1  which  had  hoped  to  despoil  and  divide  France  were  expelled  from 
I  the  country  and  defeated  in  battle  after  battle.  Possibly  Russia 
will  lind  herself  and  surprise  once  more  the  world  by  her  warlike 
I  achievements.  Germany  and  Austria  evidently  reckon  with  an 
I  awakening  of  Russia.  Otherwise  they  would  withdraw  their 
I  armies  from  the  Eastern  front.  However,  even  if  we  assume 

J  with  Dr.  Dillon  that  Russia  must  be  ruled  out  as  a  military 

:  factor,  Germany’s  })Osition  would  not  be  much  improved.  Instead 
p  of  fighting  a  war-weary  and  indifferently  equipped  Russian  Army, 
I  the  Germans  w'ould  have  to  fight  a  huge,  perfectly  equipped  and 
I  determined  American  host.  However,  whereas  Germany  had  the 

i*  assistance  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  against  Russia,  she 
may  not  have  the  assistance  of  these  countries  in  fighting  in  the 
West.  It  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Austrians,  Turks 
and  Bulgarians  will  be  willing  to  protect  Germany’s  Western 
front.  The  original  engagements  of  these  States  viewed  probably 
only  military  action  in  the  East  and  the  South.  It  seems  more 
than  doubtful  w’hether  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  would  be 
willing  to  fight  Germany’s  battles  and  to  assist  in  preserving 
Germany’s  conquests.  Austria,  who  is  at  present  not  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  would,  in  case  of  a  complete  Russian 
collapse,  presumably  concentrate  all  her  strength  against  Italy, 
and  Turkey  might  endeavour  to  regain  the  territories  which  she 
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lias  lost  to  tlic  British.  Ciermany ,  with  67,UU0,0(J()  inhabitants 
would  havo  to  meet  single-handed  on  the  Western  front  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  of  France,  England,  the  British  Dominions,  and  the 
United  States,  which  together  have  200,600,000  white  inhabitants. 
The  German  forces  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  three-fold  supe¬ 
riority  in  men  and  by  a  more  tlian  three-fold  superiority  in  war 
material  of  every  kind. 

In  his  article,  “The  War  Current  and  Peace  Eddies,”  Dr. 
Jlillon  left  out  of  account  the  American  factor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  possibility  of  internal  troubles  within  the  Central  Alliance 
on  the  other  hand.  The  internal  difficulties  existing  within  demo¬ 
cracies  are  generally  known.  They  are  proclaimed  from  the 
housetops,  and  thus  they  appear  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  all 
observers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  which  are  under  the 
iron  rule  of  a  military  absolutism  there  jnevails  the  peace  of  the 
grave  or  of  the  convict  prison.  The  politicians  and  the  Press 
in  the  countries  of  the  Central  Alliance  have  been  muzzled.  Unity 
and  discipline  prevail,  as  in  a  convict  prison,  through  fear.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  indications  too  numerous  to  mention  that  there 
are  grave  dissensions  between  Germany  and  her  Allies ;  that 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  anxious  to  end  the 
war  almost  at  any  price ;  that  there  are  acute  dilTerences  between 
the  South  German  States  and  Prussia ;  that  the  people  in 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  state  of  mind  which  borders  upon  despair.  1  do  not  attach 
unduly  great  importance  to  the  revolt  which  has  apparently  taken 
place  in  the  German  Navy.  The  facts  given  are  too  few  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  movement.  Possibly  it 
was  engineered  from  above  with  a  view  to  striking  at  the  Socialist 
^Minority  Party,  which  has  been  connected  with  this  affair  by 
Herr  Hichaelis,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  d'he  Socialist  ^linority 
Party  is  the  only  Party  within  the  Heichstag  which  optmscs  the 
Government  and  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Its  parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives  are  only  few,  and  it  their  su]>[X)rters  in 
the  country  were  also  only  few  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  the 
German  Government’s  while  to  trouble  about  them.  However, 
it  appears  likely  that  the  Socialist  ^Majority  Party  has  been  gained 
over,  perhaps  bought,  by  the  Government,  that  Scheidemann  and 
his  friends  represent  nobody  hut  themselves,  and  that  the  handfnl 
of  deputies  of  the  Socialist  Minority  Party  represent  the  bulk  of 
the  German  working  men  and  of  the  German  masses.  That  would 
explain  the  Government’s  action.  In  its  anxiety  to  preserve 
absolute  discipline  within  the  State,  the  German  Government 
has  abolished  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  freedom  of  public 
meeting.  It  has  tightly  screwed  down  all  the  safety-valves. 
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Meanwhile  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  German  boiler  is 
continually  increasing,  and  there  is  no  indicator  from  which  we 
may  learn  the  degree  of  pressure.  A  regime  of  repression  was 
successful  in  Russia  for  a  long  time.  Apparently  the  nation  was 
dumb,  was  without  a  wdll  of  its  owm.  However,  a  moment  came 
when  the  pressure  became  unbearable,' when  the  Russian  boiler 
burst,  when  the  powerful  Russian  autocracy  found  itself  overnight 
utterly  powerless.  Jn  Germany  events  may  take  a  similar 
development.  No  single  man  and  no  group  of  men,  except  the 
handful  of  Minority  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag,  dare  express  their 
discontent  with  the  Government.  Terror  has  made  the  German 
mute.  Everyone  is  afraid  to  take  the  initiative  in  complaining. 
However,  when  oppression,  misery  and  distress  become  too  great 
to  be  borne  there  may  be  a  great  and  a  very  sudden  upheaval 
throughout  Germany.  Such  an  elementary  movement  requires 
no  elaborate  organisation  and  no  leaders.  It  may  come  about 
automatically.  A  trifling  cause  may  lead  to  a  gigantic  outbreak. 

Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  who  entered  the  war 
in  the  hope  of  great  territorial  and  financial  benefits,  have 
ex})erienced  nothing  but  loss.  They  have  begun  to  understand 
that  they  are  not  Germany’s  partners,  but  merely  Germany’s 
tools.  Their  sentiments  towards  Germany  are  hatred  mingled 
with  fear.  Partners  easily  agree  in  a  business  which  prospers. 
They  usually  quarrel  when  the  business  is  declining  and  when 
ruin  is  staring  them  in  the  face.  The  young  Austrian  Emperor 
has  shown  more  than  once  that  he  wishes  to  free  himself  from 
his  German  shackles,  that  he  wishes  to  make  peace.  Similar 
sentiments  appear  to  prevail  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Almost 
over  night  the  impregnable  German  Alliance  may  be  dissolved. 
Tn  case  of  a  defeat  the  Austrian  Emperor  would  lose  the  bulk  of 
his  territories  and  subjects.  He  can  save  his  jxisition  only  either 
by  a  victory,  which  is  impossible,  or  by  a  premature  peace.  If 
he  should  decide  upon  concluding  a  separate  peace,  he  might 
fairly  claim  compensation  for  the  millions  of  Poles,  Serbians, 
Czechs,  Rumanians,  Italians,  etc.,  whom  he  is  bound  to  lose. 
He  might  be  compensated  by  the  Allies  by  receiving  from  them 
Silesia,  which  was  Austrian  until  1740,  and  the  South  German 
States  which  followed  Austria’s  lead  until  1866.  Prussia  has 
deprived  Austria  of  Silesia  and  the  South  German  States.  It 
would  only  be  just  if  the  Habsburgs  should  obtain  once  more  the 
territories  which  Prussia  took  aw’ay  from  them.  By  receiving 
Silesia  and  the  South  German  States  in  exchange  for  her  Slavonic 
and  Latin  territories  Austria-Hungary  would  once  more  become 
a  chiefly  German  State.  The  country  would  retain  its  great 
position  in  the  world.  The  Habsburg  dynasty  would  be  saved. 

VOL.  CII.  N.s.  z 
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Moreover,  by  a  separate  peace  Austria-Hungary  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  obtain  preferential  treatment  with  regard  to  war 
indemnities.  It  is  only  logical  that  Austria-Hungary  should 
abandon  a  war  into  which  she  was  forced  by  Germany.  If  the 
Emperor  Charles  should  retire  from  the  fray,  Turkey  and  Bul¬ 
garia  would  not  be  able  to  continue  the  fight,  for  they  depend 
ufx)!!  Germany  for  their  w^ar  material. 

The  Germans  fight  for  booty.  Their  opponents  fight  for  right 
and  justice.  The  Germans  who  had  been  promised  brilliant  and 
most  profitable  victories,  have  begun  to  recognise  that  the  war 
is  bound  to  result  in  their  impoverishment  and  general  ruin. 
They  have  begun  to  recognise  that  the  war  was  not  forced  ut)on 
them,  as  their  Government  has  mendaciously  asserted,  but  that  it 
was  frivolously  and  criminally  begun  by  the  Emt>eror  and  his 
camarilla.  The  sense  of  wrong  suffered  will  cause  France  and  her 
Allies  to  fight  to  the  end.  They  are  determined  to  free  their 
territories  from  their  assailants.  The  German  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  will,  when  military  and  economic  pressure  increases, 
become  more  and  more  eager  to  abandon  a  fight  in  which  they 
are  bleeding  because  of  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  their  rulers. 
A  long-drawn-out  W'ar  of  conquest  is  apt  to  become  extremely 
unpopular.  The  French,  who  flew  to  arms  and  who  resisted  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  when  France  was 
invaded,  became  weary  of  Napoleon’s  brilliant  wars  of  conquest. 
Hence,  when  at  last  victory  was  turned  to  defeat,  the  French 
looked  on  with  indifference.  They  refused  to  join  the  army  and 
to  defend  the  country.  In  1814  and  1815  they  greeted  wdth  joy 
the  invading  armies  of  the  Allies.  Suddenly  Napoleon  found  him¬ 
self  deserted  by  all,  except  by  the  army.  However,  even  the  army 
was  no  longer  trustworthy.  Many  of  the  best  French  generals, 
who  previously  had  secretly  opposed  Nafxjleon’s  insatiable  ambi¬ 
tions,  became  his  open  enemies.  Before  long  w’e  may  witness 
similar  developments  in  Germany. 

Hitherto  the  German  Army  has  been  victorious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  German  people,  who  have  been  mesmerised  by  the  record  of 
territories  won.  On  the  map  Germany  has  indeed  been  victorious. 
The  numerous  defeats  of  the  army  have  been  explained  away. 
If  the  German  forces  should  have  to  abandon  vast  stretches  of 
territory,  if  Belgium  should  have  to  be  evacuated,  if  large 
numbers  of  Allied  aviators  should  bombard  the  German  towms, 
if  Germany’s  defeats  can  no  longer  be  explained  away  the 
German  masses  will  suddenly  become  exceedingly  war-weary. 
That  moment  may  be  near  at  hand.  There  is  no  cause  for 
pessimism. 


POLITICUS.  • 


A  HEAL  SECOND  CHAMBEK. 


During  the  past  month  the  representative  Conference  on  the 
Keconstriiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  held  several  meetings, 
and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  sit  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
similar  success  may  await  its  efforts  as  that  which  attended  the 
Si)eaker’s  Conference  on  the  tangled  problems  of  Kegistration  and 
Franchise.  Few  believed,  when  the  Speaker  undertook  the  latter 
task,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  snatch  an  agreed  scheme  of 
general  compromise  ;  but  the  forlorn  hope  came  off,  and,  despite  all 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  would-be  reformers  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  it  is  possible  'that  here  too  a  reasonable  measure  of 
unanimity  may  be  reached.  There  is,  of  course,  one  vital  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  sets  of  conditions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Speaker’s  Conference  there  was  practically  universal  agreement 
among  all  sections  of  political  opinion  that  a  large  measure  of 
reform  was  necessary.  No  party  was  satisfied  with  the  Regis¬ 
tration  laws  or  with  the  state  of  the  Franchise.  It  was  common 
ground,  therefore,  even  among  those  most  sharply  opposed  in 
principle  that  change  was  inevitable.  In  respect  to  the  new  Con¬ 
ference  that  agreement  is  unfortunately  lacking.  One  section  of 
the  community  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  Second 
Chamber  in  any  shai>e  or  form.  Its  numerical  strength  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  is  composed  of  all  the  Radical, 
Socialist,  Syndicalist,  and  revolutionary  extremists,  who  make 
ii[)  for  deficiency  of  numbers  by  strength  of  lung  and  intensity 
of  activity,  and  we  know  beforehand  that  whatever  form  of  Second 
Chamber  may  be  ret;ommended  by  the  Conference  it  will  be 
denounced  by  all  these  in  the  most  unmeasured  language  as  a 
flagrant  attack  on  democracy. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  Single  Chamber  advocates  that  open 
hostility  may  be  expected.  Among  the  nominal  adherents  to  the 
Second  Chamber  principle  are  many  Liberals  and  Radicals  who 
have  always  steadily  resisted  any  practical  attempt  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords,  partly  because  it  has  always  been  good 
))arty  business  for  them  to  have  so  anomalous  an  institution 
inviting  their  attack — there  never  was  an  easier  target  than  the 
House  of  Lords — and  partly  because  of  a  genuine  fear  that  any 
S(!cond  Chamber  which  took  its  place  must  necessarily  be 
stronger  and,  therefore,  its  opposition  to  Liberal  measures  more 
difficult  to  overcome.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  these  party 
men  to  any  agreed  scheme  of  reform?  The  majority  will  doubt- 
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less  follow  their  party  leaders ;  those  who  are  principally  con¬ 
cerned  to  push  their  personal  fortunes  will  welcome  in  any  agreed 
scheme  a  tine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  independence 
and  their  unquenchable  devotion  to  democratic  principles.  In 
a  word,  they  will  make  all  the  trouble  they  can.  Labour,  too,  will 
be  critical  and  suspicious.  The  instinct  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  is  opposed  to  a  strong  Second  Chamber. 

These  obvious  considerations  do  not  warrant  a  pessimistic  view 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Conference.  But  they  emphasise  the 
fact  that  this  is  one  of  those  critical  moments  when  it  behoves 
all  men  of  reasonably  moderate  views,  whether  they  be  Unionists 
or  Liberals,  to  stand  together  and  accept  any  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  true  Second  Chamber  which  may  be  evolved. 
The  Conference  is  mainly  representative  of  moderate  opinion.  But 
there  are  strong  Conservatives  upon  it .  and  strong  Radicals — at 
least  they  would  not  have  disdained  those  party  labels  before  the 
war,  and  they  probably  hold  much  the  same  opinions  to-day, 
though  much  more  ready  to  approach  each  other  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise.  Several  other  members  of  the  Conference  are 
men  of  marked  experience  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  who  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  task  of  devising  a  Constitution  which 
shall  give  reasonable  promise  of  working  smoothly.  If  this  Con¬ 
ference  breaks  down,  meeting  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  con¬ 
ditions,  it  will  be  a  disastrous  defeat  for  that  moderate  counsel 
which  is  desired  by  the  most  stable  elements  in  the  nation  and 
it  will  be  a  heavy  blow  at  the  best  interests  of  true  democracy. 

It  would  be  folly  to  rake  over  the  ashes  of  the  violent  contro¬ 
versies  w'hich  raged  during  the  passing  of  the  Parliament  Act  and 
of  the  particular  measures  wdiich  that  Act  was  expressly  designed 
to  place  iqwn  the  Statute  Book.  Liberals  may  still  hold  that 
the  Parliament  Bill  was  a  necessity ;  they  wdll  hardly  deny  that 
it  was  a  most  unfortunate  necessity.  To  leave  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  untouched ;  to  curtail  its  powers  by  statute 
as  they  were  curtailed,  and  only  to  allow  the  Peers  to  exercise  their 
|X)wer  of  delay  in  the  way  most  calculated  to  exaggerate  and 
accentuate  party  bitterness,  this  was  indeed  a  most  disastrous 
method  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  Second  Chamber  and 
dealing  with  the  deadlock  between  the  two  Houses.  The  Consti¬ 
tutional  machine  was  then  jerked  violently  out  of  gear,  and  the 
mutilated  part  must  needs  be  repaired.  It  still  works,  in  the 
sense  that  the  wheels  revolve,  but  it  no  longer  performs  its 
proper  function,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  restore  it.  It  is 
not  even  as  if  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  were  unchanged. 
On  the  contrary,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  changed  most 
profoundly  by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  which  will 
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probably  pass  through  all  its  stages  in  that  House  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  this  is  a  factor  of  paramount  importance  in  considering 
what  attitude  the  House  of  Lords  should  assume  to  that 
measure. 

The  view  of  the  writer  is  that  the  Peers  ought  not  to  pass 
this  Bill,  unless  and  until  they  also  have  before  them  a  Bill  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  own  House,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
in  another  form,  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Second  Chamber. 
The  two  Bills  ought  to  be  passed  concurrently,  for  if  this  be  not 
done  the  chance  will  probably  never  recur,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
is  never  likely  to  have  another  opportunity  of  a  decisive  word  in 
moulding  the  constitution  of  the  Second  Chamber  which  is  to 
take  its  place.  Now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  Second  Chamber 
problem ;  if  it  be  left  until  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
comes  into  operation  it  wull  be  found  in  all  probability  that  the 
hour  has  passed  for  ever. 

It  will  be  said  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  hurry,  and  that 
when  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Government  can  then  consider  at  leisure 
the  report  of  the  Conference — assuming  that  it  agrees  upon  a 
scheme — and  introduce  the  necessary  legislation  next  session. 
The  answer  is  that  the  more  convenient  opportunity  will  never 
arise.  The  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  just  one  of  those 
undertakings  which  no  Government  will  take  in  hand  except 
under  the  most  despotic  pressure  of  events.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem,  because  there  are  so  many  alternative  solutions,  all  open 
to  objection  and  all  claiming  no  more  than  a  balance  of  advantage 
over  disadvantage.  It  is  the  sort  of  reform  which  any  Govern¬ 
ment  at  any  given  moment  can  find  a  hundred  excellent  excuses 
for  letting  alone.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  based  on  the  most  illogical  and  indefensible 
principle  on  which  any  Second  Chamber  ever  rested,  has  endured 
so  long.  The  assurances  of  Ministers  that  they  intend  to  take 
up  the  problem  of  the  Second  Chamber  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Por  proof  of  that  we  need  look  no  further 
than  the  explicit  declarations  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Administration 
in  1910.  There  was  the  famous  Preamble  of  the  Parliament  Bill 
which  w’as  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  threatened  revolt  of 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Radicals.  There  was  Mr.  Asquith’s 
famous  saying  that  the  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber  was  a 
problem  which  “did  not  brook  delay.”  There  was  a  high-sounding 
reference  to  a  “  debt  of  honour.”  These  were  fine  words  signi¬ 
fying  nothing,  and  in  the  political  conditions  then  prevailing  they 
were  bound  to  signify  nothing.  Everybody  knew  that  a  powerful 
and  predominant  section  of  the  Cabinet  was  strongly  opposed 
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to  touching  the  thorny  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  when  once  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
been  destroyed  preferred — for  purely  partisan  puiqxtses — that  the 
blemishes  of  its  composition  should  remain  in  all  their  startling 
crudity.  That  the  war  has  modified  their  views  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  certain  that  many  Liberals,  who  acquiesced  cheer¬ 
fully  in  the  destruction  of  the  effective  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  were  content  to  leave  it  in  a  mutilated  state,  are  now 
ready  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a  real  Second  Chamber. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  no  Government,  whether  Unionist, 
Liberal,  or  Coalition,  will  face  this  problem  unless  it  is  absolutely 
driven  to  do  so,  and  it  is  now  within  the  compass  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  exercise  that  compulsion  by  holding  up  the  Bepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  Bill.  Res^wnsibility  for  the  present 
plight  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  pretty  equally  divided,  though  in 
some  respects  Conservatives  are  even  more  to  blame  than  their 
rivals.  They  had  chance  after  chance  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  equipping  the  country  with  a  good  Second  Chamber,  and 
they  not  merely  shirked  their  duty,  but  they  stifled  every  effort  at 
reform,  whether  it  came  from  their  own  side  or  from  that  of  their 
opponents.  Until  less  than  ten  years  ago  the  House  of  Tjords 
resisted  every  attempt  to  modify  the  purely  hereditary  character 
— with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops  and  a  few-Tjaw  Lords — of 
its  membership,  and  went  on  from  year  to  year  as  though  the 
tide  of  democracy  would  never  rise  sufficiently  high  to  threaten 
its  foundations.  All  the  time  fresh  creations  of  |>eerages  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  until  the  numbers  were  swollen  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  proper  size  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Those  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  judicious  guardians  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  been  in  many  cases  its  worst  enemies,  and  have  made  it 
more  and  more  indefensible  as  a  Second  Chamber  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  age. 

What  will  be  the  position  of  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords  when 
the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  Bill  becomes  law,  and  several 
millions  of  new  electors  exercise  the  franchise?  It  is  truly  said 
that  no  one  can  prophesy  what  manner  of  House  of  Commons 
will  be  produced  at  the  next  General  Election.  But  the  odds  are 
long  that  its  spirit  will  bo  a  spirit  of  restless  and  even  violent 
change,  and  that  its  first  essays  in  legislation  will  not  be  of  a 
kind  congenial  to  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  present 
House  of  Lords.  Within  ten  years  after  the  war — if  not  before — 
a  Labour  Government  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
In  that  case,  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  reformed  and  put  into 
good  repair,  what  part  is  it  likely  to  play  in  the  shaping  of 
affairs?  It  can  discuss  and  debate,  but,  as  Lord  Curzon  has 
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complained  on  more  than  one  occasion  lately,  its  proceedings 
are  briefly  reported  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  speeches  are 
not  read.  Its  proceedings  are  unreal.  Its  atmosphere  is  that  of 
a  morgue.  The  House  of  Commons  condemns  it  to  listless  in¬ 
activity  throughout  the  greater  part  of  a  session  and  then  shoots 
into  it  a  number  of  Bills  when  there  is  no  time  for  their  proper 
consideration  and  their  subject-matter  has  become  a  bore.  A 
few  spiritless  protests  are  periodically  raised,  but  they  pass 
unheeded,  because  those  members  of  the  Government  who  are 
Peers  have  not  sufficient  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  dignity  of 
their  House  and  insist  on  more  equal  treatment  and  on  a  revival 
of  the  initiative  in  legislation  which  was  so  foolishly  surrendered 
by  disuse.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  allowed 
itself  to  be  reduced  to  a  cypher  while  still  in  full  possession  of  its 
veto,  and  now  that  the  veto  has  gone  it  is  regarded  by  the 
Commons  with  something  like  contempt.  Occasionally  the  scorn 
is  expressed  with  politeness ;  at  other  times  it  is  open  and  undis¬ 
guised.  But  what  wonder  when  the  only  real  ix)wer  left  to  the 
House  of  Lords  under  the  Parliament  Act  is  that  of  serving  as  a 
strong  irritant  poison?  If,  therefore,  constituted  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  House  of  Lords  attempts  to  exercise  its  vexatious 
]X)wers  of  delay  on  the  measures  of  a  reformed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  enthusiastic  for  change  and  novelty,  how  many  years  of 
life  will  any  shrewd  political  observer  give  it?  Surely  another 
quarrel  would  speedily  be  picked  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
the  issue  then  placed  before  the  counti’y  would  not  be  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Single  Chamber  Government  and  the 
uncontrolled  supremacy  of  the  Commons.  That  reading  of  the 
future  may  be  challenged.  Interested  persons  bid  us  trust  to 
the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  an  electorate,  which  will  never 
think  of  setting  up  the  Single  Chamber  Government  which 
Viscount  Grey  once  so  picturesquely  described  as  “death  and 
damnation.”  The  point  need  not  be  argued  here.  But  the 
common-sense  view  surely  is  that  under  the  new  regime  acute 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  two  Chambers  must  certainly  be 
looked  for,  and  in  such  a  conflict  the  present  House  of  Lords 
would  constitute  no  real  bulwark  at  all.  If,  therefore,  protection 
be  desired  against  what  is  called  rash  and  ill-considered  legislation , 
it  must  be  looked  for  in  a  new  Second  Chamber,  and  not  In  a 
moribund  institution,  which  has  long  been  sunk  in  the  last  stages 
of  political  decay. 

It  may  be  said  by  the  cynics  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
in  the  least  likely  to  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  reforming  itself 
out  of  existence.  But  that  all  depends  upon  the  value  which  the 
Peers  set  upon  the  principles,  institutions,  and  possessions  which 
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they  are  chiefly  concerned  to  protect.  They  certainly  will  not  try 
to  maintain  the  exclusively  hereditary  character  of  their  House. 
They  abandoned  that  extreme  position,  without  firing  a  shot,  when 
they  consented  to  the  proposition  of  Lord  Kosebery’s  Committee 
that  the  hereditary  qualification  alone  should  no  longer  entitle  a 
Peer  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  that  concession  had  been 
made  fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  of  real  value.  It  is  of 
very  little  consequence  now,  and  in  the  writer’s  view'  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  w'hether  any  scheme  of  Second  Chamber 
Reform  which  contains  a  trace  of  the  hereditary  principle,  direct 
or  indirect,  stands  the  remotest  chance  of  being  accepted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Radicals  and 
the  Labour  Party.  That  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
way  the  principle  has  w'orked  out  in  practice  no  one  will  deny. 
Certain  great  families  in  this  country  do  indisputably  show  an 
hereditary  aptitude  for  politics  and  affairs,  and  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  doctrine  of  heredity  it  would  be  highly  surprising  if  it  were 
not  so.  But  these  families  hardly  number  a  score,  and  even  in  these 
the  hereditary  aptitude  is  usually  displayed  more  brilliantly  in  the 
younger  sons.  Nature  shows  no  favouritism  to  the  eldest-born  and 
does  not  recognise  the  privileges  of  primogeniture.  The  hereditary 
principle  will  not  do.  To  admit  it  in  any  shape  or  form  into  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Second  Chamber  would  be  to  weaken  the 
body  so  composed  from  the  very  start. 

The  main  thing  to  be  said  for  its  partial  recognition  is  that 
it  would  preserve  a  rather  picturesque  fragment  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  historic  House  of  Lords  and  not  make  so  violent  a 
break  w'ith  tradition.  That  argument  deserves  its  due  weight, 
but  after  all  the  main  thing  is  that  the  new  Second  Chamber 
should  start  by  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  country  and 
should  not  be  open  to  attack  on  the  score  of  privilege.  Moreover, 
the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  representative  peers  to  sit  in 
Parliament  out  of  the  general  body  of  Peers  has  not  worked  at 
all  w'ell  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  has  produced 
in  each  instance  a  solid  phalanx  of  party  delegates.  Minorities 
have  not  secured  their  fair  representation,  and  the  electing  bodies 
of  Peers  have  made  no  greater  approach  to  Senatorial  impartiality 
than  the  most  partisan  caucuses  in  the  constituencies.  The  result 
is  that  most  of  those  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been 
driven — often  very  reluctantly — to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing 
.  hereditary  qualification  is  not  susceptible  of  limitation.  If  it  is 
once  touched  at  all,  the  only  practical  course  is  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  It  is  a  piece  of  antique  furniture  so  far  gone  in  decay 
that  it  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  a  tool,  however  gently  and  skil- 
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fully  us«l.  Public  opinion,  moreover,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour 
of  a  small  Second  Chamber,  and  the  membership  of  the  existing 
House  of  Lords  is  preposterously  large.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  fulfils  its  important  functions  with  92  members. 
The  French  Senate  has  300  members;  the  Italian  has  about  350. 
The  Swiss  Second  Chamber,  or  Council  of  States,  has  44  members 
compared  with  a  National  Chamber  of  167.  Surely  a  Chamber 
of  250,  or  at  most  of  300,  members  should  be  fully  adequate, 
and  in  a  body  of  that  size,  which  ought  to  be  as  w’idely  repre¬ 
sentative  as  possible,  there  is  obviously  no  room  for  a  separate 
block  of  hereditary  peers,  even  if  their  separate  representation 
were  advisable  on  other  grounds. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  a  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  that  it  carries  with  it  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  transmissible  from  father  to  eldest  son,  and 
even  though  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  legislative  assembly,  has 
been  shorn  of  its.  most  vital  powers,  it  still  remains  a  legislative 
assembly  of  a  sort.  A  certain  proud  and  reserved  dignity  still 
attaches  to  its  ceremonial.  The  forms  of  power  and  authority 
re.niain,  and  a  few  score  Peers  take  their  duties  even  yet  quite 
seriously  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  much 
the  same  decorous  but  unexpectant  way  as  that  perhaps  in  which 
they  attend  church.  The  Roman  Senate,  it  will  be  remembered, 
still  continued  to  meet  throughout  the  Imperial  era,  long  after  it 
had  been  stripped  of  all  real  authority,  and  there  was  much  the 
same  consuming  ambition  to  wear  tbe  Senatorial  laticlave  and  the 
gaudy  red  shoe  wdiich  proclaimed  Senatorial  rank  in  Imperial 
Rome  as  now' — if  report  be  true — is  evinced  to  obtain  the  solemn 
privilege  of  access  to  the  unrelieved  boredom  which  pervades  too 
often  the  crimson  benches  of  the  Painted  Chamber.  It  is  to 
he  observed  that  very  few  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
ceased  to  attend  its  sittings  in  indignant  remonstrance  at  the 
loss  of  its  veto.  Ijord  Rosebery  is  the  one  statesman  of  eminence 
who  has  carried  out  his  vow  never  to  set  foot  there  again  if  its 
|)owers  were  reduced  to  a  sham.  All  the  other  political  peers — 
and  it  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly  that  only  about  one 
l^er  in  ten,  even  including  those  who  hold  or  have  held  office, 
aspires  to  regularity  of  attendance — have  gone  on  just  as  before, 
and  to  the  outward  eye  there  is  little  visible  change.  The  change, 
however,  is  there,  and  since  the  Parliament  Act  was  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  has  grown  more  and  more  to  resemble  the  Roman 
Senate  of  the  Empire — a  simulacrum  of  its  former  self,  still 
presenting  an  imposing  exterior  to  the  outside  world,  waiting 
to  receive  messages  and  commands  from  the  intolerant  master, 
which  was  once  its  subordinate,  and  grateful  when  that  master 
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is  pleased  to  be  decently  polite — rnagnificum  in  frontispicio,  ridi- 
culum  in  penetrah. 

Such  a  position  is  only  tolerable  to  those  Peers  who  have  little 
taste  for  politics,  and  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  small  personal  con¬ 
cern  whether,  as  a  legislative  body,  the  House  of  Lords  continues 
to  exist  or  not.  But  it  is  a  conception  of  a  Second  Chamber  which 
must  be  abhorrent  to  those  I’eers  who  desire  to  play  a  part 
in  politics  and  are  convinced  that  a  strong  Second  Chamber  is 
a  political  necessity,  not  on  the  ground  of  abstract  theory,  but 
for  the  reason  so  ably  expressed  by  Mill  when  he  said  :  “The 
same  reason  which  induced  the.  Bomans  to  have  two  consuls  makes 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  tw^o  chambers,  that  neither  of 
them  may  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  undivided 
power,  even  for  the  space  of  a  single  year.”  The  Peers,  there¬ 
fore,  seem  now  to  be  faced  with  a  dilemma.  They  have  to 
choose  between  leaving  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is,  with  the 
probability  of  a  few  more  years  of  uneasy  and  inglorious  existence 
and  Single  Chamber  Government  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  and  an 
immediate  root-and-branch  reconstruction  which  involves  the 
virtual  abolition  of  some,  perhaps  all,  the  distinctive  historical 
features  of  their  ancient  House.  If  they  choose  the  latter,  they 
must  hope  to  find  their  compensation  in  a  new  Second  Chamber 
which  will  be  better  able  to  protect  the  institutions  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  and  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  other  House. 

It  rarely  happens  in  politics  that  “last  chances”  are  taken. 
There  are  always  a  score  of  apparently  good  reasons  for  doing 
nothing  and  trusting  once  more  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  In 
this  case  a  considerable  number  of  Tory  Peers  still  believe  that 
they  have  a  strong  following  in  the  country  and  that  the  days 
of  1895  and  1900  will  once  more  return,  when  their  party  was 
triumphant  at  the  iwlls  at  two  successive  General  Elections. 
They  nurse  the  hope  that  in  some  miraculous  way  the  House  of 
Lords  may  regain  its  lost  veto  and  that  public  opinion  will  be 
content  with  some  modification  of  the  exclusive  hereditary  quali¬ 
fication  for  membership.  Houbtless  there  is  a  section  of  the 
community  which  would  be  satisfied  with  the  House  of  Lords 
as  it  was  before  the  Parliament  Act,  but  it  is  a  very  small  section 
and  its  relative  importance  will  be  enormously  diminished  when 
the  new  millions  are  added  to  the  register.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  House  of  Lords,  though  there  is 
just  time  to  save  the  principle  of  the  Second  Chamber.  But  even 
this  will  become  an  increasingly  hard  matter,  if  once  the  Eepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  Bill  becomes  law  before  the  |)roblem  is 
taken  in  hand  and  solved.  There  ought  to  be  no  delusions  on  this 
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head  among  Hie  Moderates  of  all  parties.  It  is  only  the  enemies 
of  the  Second  Chamber  principle  who  can  afford  to  bide  their 
time,  and  that  is  because  they  know  that  the  unreformed  House 
of  Lords  is  no  longer  a  citadel,  when  all  its  effective  guns  have 
been  removed  and  its  walls  are  breached  on  every  side.  It 
may  seem  a  cynical  paradox  to  suggest  to  the  Peers  that  the 
best  way  to  save  the  substance  of  a  Second  Chamber  is  to  sacri¬ 
fice  what  still  remains  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  truth  is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  paradox.  The 
one  chance  of  forming  a  strong  Second  Chamber  now  is  for  the 
House  of  Lords  not  merely  to  consent  to  its  own  destruction,  but 
to  insist  upon  its  accomplishment  before  the  vast  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties  begin  to  surge  up  to  the  polls  and  exercise  the  privileges  and 
powers  which  have  been  so  light-heartedly  and  casually  bestowed 
upon  them. 

To  leave  all  that  remains  of  the  Constitution  at  the  mercy  or 
disposition  of  a  party  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
madness.  In  proof  of  that  one  need  only  appeal  to  the  miserable 
record  of  internecine  party  strife  during  the  ten  years  before  the 
war.  The  Parliament  Act  stands  condemned  by  the  actual  results 
of  its  W'orking  and  by  the  blind  partisanship  of  its  friends  and  foes. 
It  is  no  use  asking  us  to  trust  serenely  to  the  common  sense  and 
the  political  instinct  of  the  British  electorate.  They  brought  us 
to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  They  made  us  the  despair  of  our  friends 
and  the  mock  of  our  enemies.  There  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the 
country  which  forebodes  danger  after  the  war  to  the  Monarchy, 
and  danger  to  the  Monarchy  is  danger  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
British  Empire,  or,  in  the  new  phrase,  to  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  Either  w'e  want  a  written  Constitution,  care¬ 
fully  protected  against  sudden  change,  as  that  of  the  United 
States  is  protected,  or  we  want  a  Second  Chamber,  possessed  of 
real  powers  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  moderate 
men.  There  is  no  other  great  country  in  the  world  whose  institu¬ 
tions  lie  so  open  to  assault  and  are  protected  by  such  flimsy 
defences ;  there  is  none — let  us  be  honest  and  confess  the  truth — 
where  the  representative  institutions  of  our  own  invention  worked 
so  badly  in  the  years  before  the  war  as  they  did  here.  No  doubt 
the  war  has  made  a  certain  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  people, 
but  if  peace  came  to-morrow  it  would  find  us  wholly  unprepared  for 
its  manifest  dangers,  and  the  conditions  which  led  to  our  political 
deterioration  before  the  war  would  be  found  to  remain  almost 
unchanged. 

We  ought  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  general  assumption  that  in 
all  bicameral  systems  the  normal  relationship  between  the  two 
Chambers  is  one  of  conflict  and  deadlock.  That  is  untrue  of  any 
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system  except  our  own  in  recent  years,  and  nothing  more  clearly 
shows  the  falsity  of  such  an  assumption  than  the  fact  that  the 
framers  of  nearly  all  these  bicameral  systems  made  no  provision 
tor  overcoming  deadlocks,  but  trusted  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Chambers  to  work  together  in  a  reasonable  spirit  of  compromise. 
Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  any  parallel  to  the  absurd  British 
device  of  relying  upon  the  peer-making  prerogative  vested  in  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  was  no  integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution. 
It  was  a  partisan  weapon  invented  for  a  particular  emergency 
and  solemnly  declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  valid  precedent 
when — to  put  it  bluntly — the  dirty  trick  succeeded.  In  the  great 
democracy  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  device  for  ending 
deadlocks,  and  therefore  deadlocks  rarely  occur.  Either  the  spirit 
of  compromise  prevails  in  the  end  or  the  measure,  over  which 
the  dispute  has  arisen,  is  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
when  the  Senate  will  be  of  another  complexion.  In  this  country, 
however,  no  one  w'ishes  the  Second  Chamber  to  be  of  equal  power 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Conference  now  sitting  is 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the  best  means 
of  overcoming  deadlocks.  The  way  of  the  Parliament  Act  will 
assuredly  find  no  friends.  The  way  of  the  Eeferendum  is  eagerly 
advocated  in  some  quarters,  especially  by  those  who  wish  to 
modify  rather  than  to  transform  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  the  method  which  the  writer  hopes  to  see  adopted 
is  that  of  joint  session  by  the  two  Chambers  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  delay.  That  promises  to  fit  in  best  with  a  relatively 
small  Second  Chamber,  framed  on  the  elective  basis,  which  on 
the  whole  is  most  consonant  with  the  idea  of  conservative  demo¬ 
cracy.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  outline 
the  constitution  of  a  new  Second  Chamber.  The  purpose  is,  as 
has  been  said,  to  urge  the  imperative  need  of  the  problem  being 
settled  concurrently  with  the  passing  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Bill.  That  will  only  be  done  if  the  House  of  Lords 
insists  that  it  shall  be  done,  and  it  can  only  be  done  effectively 
if  the  Peers  consent,  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  to  make 
the  grand  surrender  of  their  hereditary  privileges. 

J.  B.  Firth. 


“THE  FEEEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS”  ;  THE  ENEMY’S  TRAP. 

If  we  attained  all  the  aims  which  British  statesmen  have  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world  and  suffered  any  limitations  of  our  sea 
rights,  we  should  have  lost  the  war,  sustaining  a  defeat  from 
which  we  might  never  recover.  On  our  sea  rights  depend 
security,  trade,  credit,  and  Empire.  Above  all,  they  are  a  more 
complete  protection  of  our  liberties  and  the  Constitution  than 
Parliament,  for,  as  Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries  have 
learnt  by  painful  processes,  the  franchise,  however  wide  and 
patriotically  exercised,  is  no  defence  against  aggression  from 
without.  If  Belgium  were  restored,  receiving  such  reparation 
as  German  money  could  make  for  the  martyrdom  which  she  has 
suffered ;  if  the  Tricolour  were  planted  once  more  in  Northern 
France  and  Alsace-Lorraine  became  again  French  territory;  if 
Italy  made  good  her  claim  to  the  Irredenta  and  obtained  sea-room 
in  the  Adriatic ;  if  Eoumania  and  Montenegro  w'ere  re-established 
and  a  free  Serbia  ceased  to  be  merely  a  dream ;  if  Poland  and  Fin¬ 
land  were  joined  as  autonomous  States  to  the  Russian  Republic, 
and  the  German  Colonies  never  again  flew  the  Double  Eagle — if 
all  those  objectives  were  attained,  and  if,  on  the  other  side,  an 
international  conference  snipped  away  any  of  the  powers  which 
the  British  Fleet  has  exercised  during  the  past  three  years  or 
so,  not  only  should  we  have  fought  this  war  in  vain,  handing  on 
to  our  successors  shackles  which  they  would  probably  never 
succeed  in  breaking,  but  the  cause  of  civilisation  would  have 
received  a  heavy  blow,  and  liberty  would  have  been  wmunded  in 
its  heart. 

The  statesmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  political  professors  who 
dominate  opinion  in  Central  Europe  realise  that  too  great  a  price 
cannot  be  paid  if,  by  cajolery,  trickery,  or  threats,  this  country 
can  be  robbed  of  the  sea  prerogatives  which  it  has  exercised  since 
the  British  Fleet  first  became  the  powerful  agent  for  the  spread 
of  liberal  ideas  throughout  the  world.  These  enemies  of  British 
sea  power  have  recently  discovered  a  supporter — a  most 
powerful  supporter — in  the  Pope.  In  the  last  Note  sent  by  the 
Vatican  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  arguments  were  advanced  in 
favour  of  a  peace  by  negotiation.  In  this  declaration,  it  was  urged 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  Entente  should 
agree  that  “the  moral  force. of  right  should  replace  the  material 
force  of  arms.”  It  w’as  added  that  the  acceptance  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  would  lead  to  “a  just  agreement  between  all  for  the  simul- 
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taneous  and  reciprocal  diminution  of  armaments,  according  to 
rules  and  guarantees  to  be  established,  to  the  extent  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  each  State,” 
arbitration  “with  its  exalted  pacifying  function  ”  taking  the 
place  of  armies.^  The  Note  continued  : — 

“  The  supremacy  of  right  once  established,  let  every  obstacle  be  removed 
from  the  channels  of  communication  between  peoples,  by  ensuring,  under 
rules  likewise  to  be  laid  down,  the  true  freedom  and  common  enjoyment  of 
the  seas.  This  would,  on  the  one  hand,  remove  manifold  causes  of  conflict, 
and  would  open,  on  the  other,  fresh  sources  of  prosperity  and  progress  to  all." 

Finally,  the  Pope  dealt  with  territorial  questions,  proposing 
virtually  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  Europe  after 
the  war,  it  was  practically  suggested,  should  be  the  same  Europe 
as  before  the  war ;  the  land  frontiers  should  be  defended  by 
smaller  military  forces,  while  the  sea  frontiers  of  the  great  mari¬ 
time  States  should  be  robbed  of  that  measure  of  defence  from 
which  the  free  institutions  of  the  world  have  sprung. 

There  is  grave  peril  that  the  British  people  throughout  the 
world  may  fail  to  recognise  the  danger  which  threatens  their 
every  interest,  material  and  moral,  tangible  and  intangible,  when 
it  is  argued  that  a  new  interpretation  should  be  given  to  the  term 
“freedom  of  the  seas.”  The  enemy’s  references  to  the  subject  are 
usually  hidden  away  in  Notes,  speeches,  and  interviews,  but  they 
are  always  there.  The  intention  is  to  keep  discussion  simmering, 
so  as  to  sustain  a  claim  later  on  that  the  demand  has  always  been 
advanced  to  debate  the  matter  at  any  Peace  Conference,  liy 
pressing  the  matter  for  the  present  into  the  background,  it  is 
hoped  not  to  attract  such  attention  in  this  country  as  would 
result  in  an  open  examination  of  the  arguments  which  are  being 
sedulously  advanced  in  neutral  States  to  prove  that  British 
“navalism,”  as  it  is  described,  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  curse 
to  humanity  as  “militarism  ”  presumably  has  not  been.  Seed  is 
being  sown  throughout  the  world  from  which  Germany  and  her 
partners  hope  to  reap  a  rich  harvest,  for  if  the  rights  of  sea 
power  can  be  whittled  away,  tliere  would  be  little  or  no  obstacle 
to  the  realisation  of  Pan-German  ambitions — in  time.  The 
present  adventure  has  failed,  but  the  Junkers  and  their  associates 
have  not  abandoned  belief  that,  in  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  they  may  be  realised,  Germany  becoming  the  dominating 
Power  of  the  world.  If  we  are  not  to  be  entrapped,  we  must  meet 

(1)  State  law,  it  is  admitted,  must  be  defended  by  “material  force,”  but 
international  law  is  to  rest  not  on  “material  force,”  but  on  “the  moral  force  of 
right.”  In  other  words,  democracies  are  to  be  permitted  no  defence  against 
such  autocracies  as  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  but  they 
may  have  protection  against  individual  burglars.  Socialists,  and  dietiirbers  of 
their  internal  peace. 
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this  insidious  campaign  by  a  counter-campaign,  and  determine 
that  our  high  cause  shall  not  be  worsted  by  default  in  its  defence. 
The  matter  has  become  urgent  now  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church — a  world- wide  organisation,  with  devoted  followers  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — has  repeated  the  seemingly  innocent 
phrases  which  have  been  on  the  lips  of  tho  spokesmen  of  the 
Central  Powers  for  many  months  past. 

The  real  “freedom  of  the  seas,”  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense — a  freedom  in  times  of  peace  without  bias  towards  this 
or  that  nation  and  without  limitation,  except  against  piracy — 
existed  down  to  the  opening  of  the  present  war.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  British  Fleet  and  it  has  been  defended  by  the  British 
Fleet  from  generation  to  generation  against  all  the  forces  of 
reaction.  Its  history  may  be  recalled  with  advantage  in  the  light 
of  the  Papal  Note. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made 
to  place  the  world’s  seas  in  bondage.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
then  the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  nations,  conceived  the  idea 
that  its  interests,  as  a  spiritual  and  temporal  Power,  could  be 
})romoted  by  granting  to  its  faithful  adherents  among  the  rulers 
of  Europe  arbitrary  and  exclusive  authority  to  use  the  seas  of 
the  New  World,  from  which  it  w^as  then  realised  that  vast  wealth, 
and  therefore  strength,  was  to  be  'drawm.  The  Church  of  Rome 
determined  to  enrich  its  supporters  by  conserving  to  them  the 
riches  wFich  the  New  World  held.  In  1493,  Alexander  VI. 
issued  two  Papal  Bulls  on  which  Portugal  based  her  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  south  of 
Aforocco,  and  Spain  her  rule  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of 
[Mexico.  Assertions  of  sovereignty  over  specific  but  limited 
s(‘a  areas  were  not  singular  at  that  period,  but  in  these  particular 
instances  they  were  sustained  by  authority,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  and  that  authority  held  supreme  sway.^  It  was  natural 
that  the  Vatican,  anxious  to  buttress  its  position,  should  have 
conferred  on  Portugal  and  Spain  special  sea  rights,  shutting  out 
all  other  seamen  from  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  the.  New  World  ; 
though  the  former’s  star  was  beginning  to  w'ane,  and  Portugal 
became  in  fact  incorporated  in  Spain  in  1580,  Spain  was  the 
mightiest  of  European  Powers  and  was  the  servant  of  the  Church. 

“The  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  given  it  the  New  World  of  the  West; 
the  conquest  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  poured  into  its  treasury  the  plunder  of 
Mexico  and  Peru;  its  galleons  brovight  the  rich  produce  of  the  Indies,  their 

(1)  “In  antiquity  and  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  navigation  on  the 
open  sea  was  free  to  everybody.  According  to  Ulpianus  the  sea  is  open  to 
everybody  by  nature,  and,  according  to  Celsus,  the  sea,  like  the  air,  is  common 
to  all  mankind.”  (International  Law,  Vol.  I.,  Peace  :  Oppenheim.)  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Papal  Hulls  were  reactionary. 
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gold,  their  jewels,  their  ingots  of  silver,  to  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  To  the 
New  World  its  King  added  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  portions  of  the  Old; 
he  was  master  of  Naples  and  Milan — the  richest  and  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Italy — of  the  busy  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Flanders — the  great 
manufacturing  district  of  the  time — and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become  the 
central  market  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.”  ^ 

Spain  under  Philip  II.  was  the  dominant  Power  of  the  world ; 
that  monarch  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Church,  and  Protestantism 
was  to  be  crushed  and  annihilated,  the  cost  being  drawn  from 
the  New  World.  During  the  long  struggle  between  England 
and  Spain,  which  was  marked  by  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
the  prize  was  not  territorial  but  maritime.  The  British 
Fleet,  then  in  its  infancy,  won  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  all 
time  when  it  ignored  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  world’s  seas.  It  swept  away,  after  years  of 
fierce  struggle,  the  exclusive  rights  which  both  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  claimed  to  hold  in  virtue  of  the  Papal  award  of  1493,  as 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  broke  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  who 
had  established  a  monopoly  over  all  the  waters  east  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

Every  democracy  in  the  world  owes  its  existence,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  triumph  of  the  British  Fleet  in  winning  for 
humanity  the  freedom  of  the  seas  at  a  heavy  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  began 
steadily  to  decline  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  As  a  German  writer  once,  remarked,  before  his  counlry 
had  become  seized  with  the  madness  which  plunged  the  world 
into  this  war,  “out  of  the  infinite  horizon  there  grows  in  the 
mind  and  character  of  seafaring  peoples  ^  a  str’ong  tendency 
towards  boldness,  fortitude,  and  longsightedness.  Seafaring 
nations  have  materially  contributed  to  the  enlargement  and 
heightening  of  political  standards.  To  them  narrow  territorial 
politics  appear  but  shortsighted  policy.  The  wide  open  sea  serves 
to  enlarge  the  views  of  both  merchants  and  statesmen.  The  sea 
alone  can  produce  truly  great  Powers.”  During  the  centuries 
W’hen  the  world  was  in  process  of  territorial  settlement  and  its 
political  institutions  were  being  established  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  the  greatest  of  all  “seafaring  nations,”  contributing  to 
“the  enlargement  and  heightening  of  political  standards,”  was 
the  British  nation;  having  thrown  open  the  seas  to  humanity, 
it  defended  them  against  the  dominance  of  other  States  tem¬ 
porarily  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  would-be.  masters  of  the 
w’orld ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  Napoleon 

(1)  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

(2)  Spain  and  Portugal  produced  great  explorers,  but  neither  was  “a  seafaring 
people,”  as  history  has  proved. 
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were,  in  turn,  defeated  by  British  sea  power,  their  armies  robbed 
of  their  virtue,  and  at  last  brought  to  defeat. 

What  is  the  record  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe?  Glance  at 
the  American  continent!  Admiral  INIahan,  in  a  famous  passage 
which  has  frequently  been  quoted,  remarked  : — 

“  Why  do  English  innate  political  conceptions  of  popular  representative 
government,  of  the  balance  of  law  and  liberty,  prevail  in  North  America 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific?  Because  the  command  of  the  sea  at  the  decisive  era  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  .  .  .  What,  at  the  moment  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  insured  beyond  peradventure  the  immunity  from  foreign  oppression 
of  the  Spanish-American  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence?  The 
command  of  the  sea  by  Great  Britain,  backed  by  the  feeble  Navy  but 
imposing  strategic  position  of  the  United  States,  with  her  swarm  of  potential 
commerce-destroyers,  which  a  decade  before  had  harassed  the  trade  of  even 
the  mistress  of  the  seas.” 

Again,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Australia,  New' 
Zealand,  and  Africa  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
British  Fleet  on  the  course  of  the  w'orld’s  history?  What  would 
have  been  the  position  to-day  of  India,  China,  and  the  w'hole  of 
Asia  if  the  Papal  decree  of  1493  had  not  been  opposed  and 
annulled  by  British  seamen?  The  Eastern  w'orld  owes  the  hope 
which  now  supports  it  of  drawing  into  line  wdth  the  great  demo¬ 
cracies  of  the  West  to  the  screen  which  the  British  Fleet  pro¬ 
vided  during  past  centuries  against  political  and  religious 
domination.  All  the  small  States  of  Europe,  which  on  the  eve 
of  the  war  enjoyed  independence,  were  the  debtors  of  British 
sea  pow'er;  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  all  the  Balkan 
nations — what  do  they  not  ow’e  to  the  influence  of  the  British 
Fleet,  exerting  itself,  either  directly  in  winning  their  inde¬ 
pendence  or  indirectly  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Italy  to-day  is  one  of  this  country’s  allies  because  in 
her  hour  of  travail  the  British  people,  strong  in  the  strength  of 
the  British  Fleet,  stood  by  her.  Which  of  all  the  w'orld  Powers 
stepj^ed  out  from  the  community  of  nations  to  offer  its  strong 
arm  to  Japan  at  a  time  when  the  German  Emperor  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  unite  the  white  races  of  the  world  into  a  phalanx 
to  oppose  what  he  described  as  “  the  Yellow  Peril  ”  ?  It  was 
the  country  which  had  w'on  for  the  world  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  was  determined  to  lend  its  aid  to  any  Pow'er  wdiich  w’as 
W'illing  to  assist  in  defending  the  principles  bought  at  so  great 
a  price. 

Perhaps  even  w'e  who  live  in  the  British  Empire  hardly  realise 
the  manifold  blessings  which  have  come  to  humanity  owing 
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to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  British  people  have  protected  and 
extended  the  freedom  of  the  seas  through  the  centuries. 
Accepting  the  doctrine  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense,  this 
country  first  repealed  its  own  Navigation  Ijaws,  which  closed 
British  and  Colonial  ports  to  foreign  merchantmen.  High  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
remained,  but  they  in  their  turn  were  abolished,  so  far  as  they 
contributed  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  maritime  intercourse.  It 
has  been  urged  by  many  leaders  of  our  shipping  industry  that 
in  extending  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Tjaws  we  strengthened  our  own  position 
at  sea  ;  — 

“  Tlie  policy  of  the  old  Navigation  I^awR  was  to  reserve  to  vessels  under 
the  British  flag  the  carrying  trade  between  ports  both  of  which  were  within 
the  I'hnpire,  and  to  exclude  from  the  earning  trade  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  l-unpiro  vessels  under  every  flag  other  than  those  of  the  countries 
from  or  to  which  the  voyage  was  made.  The  I^aws  did  not  exclude  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  the  foreign  nation  with  which  the  trade  was  being  carried 
on.  In  exchange  for  these  reservations  of  carrying  trades  in  favour  of  the 
British  shii)owners,  the  State  imposed  upon  them  restrictions  in  regard  to 
the  building  and  manning  of  their  vessels. 

“  It  was  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  depart  from  these  principles 
iir  order  to  obtain  adequate  carrying  facilities  for  our  growing  trade,  and  also 
to  admit  into  the  reserved  trades  vessels  under  other  flags,  in  order  to 
obtain  corresponding  rights  for  our  shipping  in  the  carrying  trades  of  those 
nations.  When  the  Navigation  Laws  were  abolished  in  1849,  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  more  voyages  governed  by  the  exceptions  than  by  the  original 
principles. 

“The  British  shipowners  have  on  the  merits  of  their  services  secured  in 
competition  with  the  shipping  of  the  world  the  carrying  of  upwards  of  90 
per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  British  oversea  possessions  and 
foreign  countries.  So  far  as  the  Empire  trade  is  concerned,  the  benefit  to 
be  obtained  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  old  Navigation 
Laws  must  therefore  be  small,  as  the  reservation  would  not  exclude  direct 
trade  between  the  Empire  and  a  foreign  country  in  ships  under  the  flag  of 
that  country. 1 

There  is  ground  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  derived  by  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  from  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  from  their  repeal ;  but 
it  is  at  least  incontestable  that  when  they  were  swept  away,  in 
opposition  to  the  tendency  of  policy  in  other  nations,  the  British 
people  voluntarily  extended  the  significance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  throwing  open  all  their  ports  to  the  shipping  of  the 
world.  Similarly,  opinions  may  differ — and  there  is  indeed  a 
marked  cleavage  of  opinion — as  to  the  advantages  which  we 

(1)  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association,  “appointed  to  advise  as 
to  the  measures  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Menantile 
Marine.” 
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derived  from  our  Free  Trade  policy ;  but  it  cannot  be  contested 
that  the  abolition  of  the  old  high  protective  system  gave  a  new  and 
broader  meaning  to  the  British  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  We  advertised  to  other  States,  still  for  the  most  part 
jealously  guarding  their  coastal  and  colonial  communications,  as 
well  as  their  internal  industries,  that  we  put  forward  no  exclusive 
claims  even  to  the  use  of  our  own  harbours  or  to  the  protection 
hy  tariffs  of  our  own  industries,  fed  from  the  sea. 

Do  the  German  professors,  in  these  days  when  they  cultivate 
hatred  of  England,  ever  recall  what  their  country  owes  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  which  Britain  established  and  defended? 
Mark  the  statement  of  a  German  writer  ^  in  dealing  with  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  War!  “Most  people  recognised  England  as 
the  champion  of  European  independence.”  That  statement  was 
submitted  to  examination  aboiTt  ten  years  ago  by  Baron  Curt  von 
Maltzahn,  a  Vice-Admiral  of  the  German  Navy,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  country’s  action  had  not  been  purely  altruistic, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  even  this  German  officer  recognised  the 
debt  which  w’as  due  to  the  British  Fleet.  “It  is  far  from  my 
purpose,”  he  declared,  “to  belittle  England’s  services,  nor  will 
I  assert  that  her  behaviour  in  the  Najx)leonic  Wars  was  con¬ 
sciously  directed  towards  crushing  all  her  competitors  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  field  by  her  method  of  conducting 
the  war,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  certainly  the  case  that  one 
result  of  her  action  was  to  damage  not  only  her  enemy,  but  also 
her  friends.”  -  Under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  British  Fleet, 
Frederick  William  IV^  of  Prussia  was  brought  to  grant  liberal 
measures  to  his  subjects,  and  it  seemed  as  though  Germany, 
emulating  the  British  example,  were  about  to  become  the  leader 
among  the  democracies  on  the  Continent.  Under  Bismarck’s 
rule,  this  ambition  was  abandoned,  and  on  the  foundations  of 
Prussianism  laid  by  the  Iron  Chancellor  William  II.  by  devious 
ways  created  the  Prussian  machine,  with  its  military,  naval, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  wheels  moving  in  unison,  to  crush  out 
that  sentiment  of  liberalism  to  which  the  old  Germany  owed 
so  much.  The  British  people  w^ere  slow  to  recognise  the  trend 
of  German  Imperial  policy.  They,  with  their  supreme  naval 
power,  stood  by,  unmoved  by  fear  or  jealousy,  while  the  machine 
was  being  created.  At  any  moment  between  1888,  when  the 
Kaiser  ascended  the  throne,  and  1912,  when  the  last  Navy  Act 
was  passed,  the  British  people  could  have  smashed  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  the  weak  German  Navy,  to  atoms.  They 
held  their  hand.  It  has  never  been  in  accordance  with  British 

(1)  Frederick  Ratzel,  Thr  Sea  an  the.  Source  of  the  ffreatnenn  of  Peoples. 

(2)  Saral  Warfare.  Baron  Curt  von  Maltzahn  (1908). 
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principles  to  make  wars  of  policy,  and  they  patiently  waited  until 
the  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers  threw  off  their  masks  and  declared 
themselves  the  enemies  of  those  principles  and  institutions  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  had  been  planted 
throughout  the  world.  They  likewise  declared  themselves  the 
open  enemies  of  British  sea  power,  to  which  Germany,  in  common 
with  other  European  States,  owed  the  liberty  which  liad 
enabled  her  to  raise  her  head  from  the  weakness  which  dragged 
her  down  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  So  long  as  it  suited 
Germany’s  purpose,  she  leaned  on  the  British  Fleet,  which  stood 
for  freedom,  not  only  economic  and  maritime  freedom,  but 
political  freedom,  and  she  was  thus  protected,  even  when  possess¬ 
ing  a  negligible  fleet,  while  she  reached  out  her  tentacles  over 
the  world  until  she  had  gripped  every  market  and  thrown  her 
menacing  web  over  every  Court. 

“The  maritime  State  is  nearly  related  to  the  military  State,” 
Blackstone  observed  in  his  Commentaries ;  “  though  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  constitutions.”  The  great 
lawyer,  in  his  study  of  the  “Laws  of  England,”  remarked  that 
“the  Eoyal  Navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence 
and  ornament ;  and  is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength ;  the 
floating  bulwark  of  the  island ;  an  army,  from  which,  however 
strong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to 
liberty;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  assiduously  cultivated,  even 
from  the  earliest  ages.”  The  British  Fleet,  having  won  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas,  defended  it  without  offering  a  threat  to  British 
religious  and  political  liberty  or  the  freedom  of  other  States. 
Behind  the  Fleet,  there  has  stood  neither  a  great  conscript  army 
nor  an  aggressive  military  policy.  Technically  this  country  has 
never  had  a  standing  army,  but  year  by  year  the  Army  Annual 
Act  has  been  passed.  It  has  authorised  the  maintenance  of  a 
modest  military  establishment,  consisting  of  a  small  regular  force 
for  little  more  than  ix)lice  duty  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  regular  army  was  in  later  times  supplemented  by  a  volunteer 
force,  maintained  solely  for  purposes  of  home  defence.  The 
passage  of  that  Act  was  an  annual  advertisement  to  the  world 
of  the  pacific  character  of  British  sea  power.  It  blunted  the  lances 
of  jealous  rivals,  who  from  time  to  time  conspired  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  principles  upon  which  the  British  Fleet  was  founded 
and  sustained.  During  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the  seas  were  free  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  because  the  British  Fleet  threw  over  the  oceans 
its  ubiquitous  protection,  offering  a  challenge  to  military  tyrants 
and  pirates  which  they  dared  not  pick  up.  The  freedom  of  the 
seas  was  maintained  because  it  was  a  British  interest  so  to  do. 
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but  other  States  profited ;  and  Germany  benefited  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  peace  more  than  any  other  Power  in  Europe,  as  the 
volume  of  her  oversea  commerce  attested. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  subjected 
to  limitations  in  accordance  with  immemorial  custom.  It  has 
always  been  recognised  as  in  the  nature  of  things  that  in  time 
of  war  freedom  of  movement  on  the  seas  should  be  in  some  degree 
qualified,  not  only  for  belligerents,  but,  so  far  as  neutrals  have 
commercial  relations  with  belligerents,  for  neutrals  also.  A  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  the  civilised  States  of  the  world  led 
to  the  general  acceptance  of  three  broad  principles,  which  have 
been  admirably  summarised  by  Professor  Kamsay  Muir  :  — 

“  (1)  A  belligerent  may  rightfully  endeavour  to  destroy,  or  hamper,  the 
sea-going  commerce  of  his  enemy  by  seizing  or  sinking  his  ships  wherever 
found.  But  in  doing  so  he  must  (a)  safeguard  the  lives  of  all  non-com¬ 
batants,  and  (6)  respect  neutral  property  carried  on  the  enemy  ships. 

“  (2)  A  belligerent  may  rightfully  seal  up  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his 
enemy’s  coast-line  by  means  of  a  ‘  blockade,’  and  for  this  purpose  may 
seize  or  destroy  neutral  vessels  endeavouring  to  reach  the  blockaded  ports. 
But  he  may  only  do  this  legitimately  if  his  ‘  blockade  ’  is  effective — that  is, 
if  it  is  carried  out  by  a  naval  force  so  powerful  as  to  make  access  to  the 
blockaded  ports  manifestly  impracticable  except  by  sheer  luck.  Failing  this, 
all  his  actions  in  an  incomplete  blockade  are  illegal.  He  may  not,  of 
'course,  blockade  a  neutral  port  or  coast-line.  But  he  may  prevent  the 
ingress  or  egress  of  contraband  through  neutral  ports  by  intercepting  and 
searching  the  neutral  vessels  which  carry  them.  This  principle  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 

“  (d)  A  belligerent  may  rightfully  prevent  the  access  of  munitions  of  war 
to  his  enemy,  and  may  seize  any  neutral  ship  carrying  such  supplies  (known 
as  ‘  contraband  ’).  A  neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband  ought,  however, 
always  to  be  brought  before  a  properly  constituted  prize-court,  save  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  On  the  judgment  of  the  prize-court  not  only 
the  contraband  cargo,  but  the  ship  which  carries  it,  may  be  legally 
confiscated.”  t 

Those  principles  involve  property  but  not  life.  Germany 
admitted  their  validity ;  her  official  and  semi-official  writers 
defended  them,  though  after  the  adoption  of  the  first  Navy  Act  of 
1898  an  effort  was  made  to  whittle  away  the  rights  of  the  stronger 
naval  Power,  while  leaving  weaker  ones  with  the  full  use  of  those 
weapons  least  exact  in  their  operation  such  as  mines,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  most  likely  to  injure  neutrals. 

When  the  present  war  opened,  after  a  hundred  years  of  peace, 
the  British  naval  authorities  exercised  with  great  moderation  the 
sea  rights  based  on  the  law  of  nations  and  precedents.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  care  was  taken  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
use  of  the  sea  by  neutrals.  Consequently,  no  mines  were  sown, 
snd  neutral  commerce,  even  within  the  war  area,  was  subjected  to 

(1)  Mare  Liberum.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
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the  minimum  of  interference,  though  suspicion  existed  that  the 
goods  were  either  of  German  origin  or  intended  for  German  con¬ 
sumption.  The  leniency  exhibited  towards  neutral  Powers  was, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  resented  by  sections  of  British  opinion, 
which  realised  that  Germany  was  profiting  from  the  trade  she 
was  able  to  conduct  through  the  ports  of  neighbouring  States, 
in  defiance  of  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  forget  that,  after  a  century  of  peace,  the  British 
Fleet  appeared  to  neutral  States  in  something  of  the  character 
of  a  new,  harsh,  dust-provoking  and  destructive  broom.  The 
world  was  not  prepared  to  see  this  country  exercise  by  sea  tlie 
belligerent  rights  which  had  been  maintained  during  the  Kevohi- 
tionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars.  “Many  people  have  supposed,” 
Ijord  Lansdowne  has  observed,^  “that  we  were  inclined  to  deal 
tenderly  with  the  neutral  countries.  I  do  not  at  all  regret  it  if 
we  erred  on  the  side  of  tenderness.  No  calamity  could  be  greater 
than  that  we  should  have  encountered  if  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  war  w-e  had  driven  the  whole  of  the  neutral  countries  together 
and  mduced  them  to  make  common  cause  against  us.  There  ivas 
a  moment  when  something  like  a  combination  of  neutrals  was 
to  be  observed.  .  .  .  Can  w-e  be  quite  sure  the  United  States 
would  be  on  our  side  at  this  moment  if  we  had  outraged  her 
feelings  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  treating  her  in  an  incon¬ 
siderate  or  cavalier  manner  ?  ”  The  matter  may  be  left  at  that. 
Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  held  by  the  American  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  1915,  now,  at  the  end  of  1917,  it  is  admitted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  in  other  countries,  that  under  the 
compelling  pressure  of  war  this  country,  with  naval  power  as  its 
principal  weapon,  has  exercised  its  sea  rights  with  the  utmost 
moderation,  a  moderation  which  some  persons,  unfamiliar  with 
the  early  war  conditions,  were  inclined  to  denounce  as  weakness. 
However  that  may  be,  the  point  of  importance  to  be  stressed  is 
that  by  universal  admission  this  country  used  wdth  leniency  the 
sea  rights  conferred  upon  it  by  international  law',  exhibiting 
towards  neutrals  a  degree  of  consideration  which  tended  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  British  sea  power,  never  more  supreme  than  when 
the  present  struggle  opened. 

That  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  its  application  is  essential 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  renewed  discussion,  initiated  by  the 
Pope  in  his  recent  Note  and  supported  by  spokesmen  of  the 
Central  Powers.  The  Pope  of  the  twentieth  century  stands  forth 
as  the  advocate  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  ancient  phrase 
which  had  no  meaning  until  the  British  Fleet  gave  it  one  by 
(1)  House  of  Lords,  July  4th,  1917. 
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breaking  tlie  maritime  yoke  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  in  later 
years  suppressing  piracy,  which  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
century  rendered  commerce  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  unsafe.  Count  Czernin  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  explain  what  is  meant,  at  any  rate  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  by  the  doctrine  of  “freedom  of  the  seas”  which  the 
Papacy  now  supports.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  ramshackle 
Empire  which,  at  Germany’s  instigation,  plunged  Europe  into 
war  now  professes  to  support  “international  disarmament”  and 
the  “recognition  of  arbitration.”  He  has  declared  that  war  as 
an  instrument  of  policy  must  be  combated.  “On  an  international 
basis,  under  international  control,  universal,  equal  and  gradual 
disarmament  of  all  the  States  of  the  world  must  take  place  and 
the  defensive  force  be  limited  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary.” 
Count  Czernin  proceeded  to  discuss  this  pro^xisal,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  any  scheme  of  mere 
reduction  of  armaments  :  — 

“Out  of  this  difficulty  there  is  only  one  way,  namely,  complete  inter¬ 
national  disarmament.  Gigantic  fleets  will  have  no  further  purpose  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  land  armies 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  required  by  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order.  Only  on  an  international  basis- — that  is,  under  international  control 
— is  this  possible.  Every  State  will  have  to  give  up  something  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  world-peace.  Probably  the  present 
generation  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  great  pacific  movement  in  its 
entirety.  It  can  only  be  realised  slowly,  but  I  consider  it  our  duty  to  place 
ourselves  at  the  head  of  this  movement  and  to  do  everything  hum.anly  pos¬ 
sible  to  accelerate  its  materialisation. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  its  fundamental  bases  must  be  laid  down.  If 
its  first  principle  is  that  of  obligatory  international  arbitration  and  general 
disarmament  on  land,  its  second  principle  is  that  of  freedom  on  the  high 
seas  and  naval  disarmament.  I  purposely  say  the  high  seas,  for  I  do  not 
extend  the  idea  to  the  narrow  seas,  and  I  freely  admit  that  for  sea  communi¬ 
cations  special  rules  and  regulations  must  obtain.  If  these  two  first  factors 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  made  clear,  then  every  ground  for  territorial 
guarantee  disappears,  and  this  is  the  third  fundamental  principle  of  a  new 
international  basis  of  right.  This  is  the  fundamental  of  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  Note  which  the  Pope  addressed  to  the  whole  world.” 

There  is  something  peculiarly  “  beautiful  and  sublime  ”  about 
Count  Czernin’s  definition  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  His  words 
repay  carefid  study,  particularly  in  view  of  the  references  to  the 
same  subject  by  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments 
in  applauding  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Papal  Note.  Both 
Governments  prepared  long  replies  to  that  Note,  and  they  bore 
so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  suggest  that,  if  they  did  not  come 
Iroin  the  same  source,  they  were  at  least  the  result  of  close 
collaboration.  The  preliminary  sentences  differed.  The  atmo- 
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sphere  of  the  German  Note  appeared  from  the  Chancellor’s 
reference  to  “  my  most  Gracious  Master  ”  and  the  absence  of  any 
special  compliment  to  the  Pope,  while  the  Austrian  reply 
acknowledged  that  the  appeal  by  Benedict  XV.  had  been  made 
“in  fulfilment  of  the  Holy  Office  entrusted  to  you  by  God,”  and 
referred  to  the  suggested  Papal  intervention  as  “this  fresh  gift 
of  paternal  care  which  you,  Holy  Father,  always  bestow  on  all 
peoples  without  distinction.”  In  this  way  the  Central  Powers 
indicated,  in  accordance  with  the  predominant  religious  opinions 
of  their  respective  peoples,  their  agreement  with  the  general 
principles  which  the  Pope  recommended.  The  two  Notes,  in 
other  respects,  bore  a  close  resemblance,  and  in  none  was  the 
likeness  more  marked  than  in  the  passages  dealing  with  the  Pope’s 
advocacy  that  every  obstacle  should  be  removed  in  order  to 
establish  “the  true  freedom  and  common  enjoyment  of  the  seas.” 
The  replies  of  the  Central  Powers  may  be  set  out  in  parallel  :  — 

“  Berlin.  “  Vienna. 

“  We  share  the  view  of  His  Holi-  “  We  support,  therefore.  Your  Holi¬ 
ness  that  definite  rules  and  certain  ness’s  view  that  negotiations  between 
safeguards  for  the  simultaneous  and  the  belligerents  should  and  could  lead 
reciprocal  limitation  of  armaments  on  to  an  understanding  by  which,  with 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  as  well  the  creation  of  appropriate  guaran- 
as  for  the  true  freedom  and  com-  tees,  armaments  on  land,  sea,  and  air 
munity  of  the  high  seas,  are  the  might  be  reduced  simultaneously,  re- 
things  in  treating  which  a  new  spirit,  ciprocally,  and  gradually  to  a  fixed 
that  in  future  should  prevail  in  inter-  limit,  and  whereby  the  high  seas, 
national  relations,  should  find  its  first  which  rightly  belong  to  all  the  nations 
hopeful  expression."  of  the  earth,  may  be  freed  from 

domination  or  paramountcy  and  be 
open  equally  to  the  use  of  all.’’ 

It  is  significant  that  the  Governments  of  both  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  as  well  as  Count  Czernin  in  his  less  formal  pronounce¬ 
ment,  lay  stress  upon  the  words  “the  high  seas.”  The  use  of  that 
term  suggests  that  the  new  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  Ministers  of  the 
two  Powers  and  that  they  have  reached  an  agreement  as  to  its 
scope  and  the  terms  in  which  it  may  be  recommended  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  the  best  hope  of  deceiving  the  Powers 
generally  while  concealing  the  real  intention,  consisting  of  a 
determination  to  undermine  the  sea  rights  from  which  the  Allied 
peoples  have  benefited  during  the  last  three  years  or  so. 

It  was  evidently  intended  that  no  further  explanation  of  the 
aim  of  the  Central  Powers  should  be  given ‘beyond  that  contained 
in  the  replies  to  the  Papal  Note.  Count  Czemin,  however, 
acting  on  his  own  initiative,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  in  greater  detail.  His  statement  is  the  first 
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effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  representing  either  of  the 
Central  Powers  to  explain  what  they,  as  the  master  minds  of 
twentieth-century  piracy,  mean  by  the  phrase  which  has  been  so 
frequently  upon  their  hypocritical  lips.  Their  pacific  intentions 
apply  only  to  “the  high  seas,”  with  which  they  have  never  had 
much  relation  except  as  traders.  Germany  never  professed  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  international  duties  to  which  the  British 
Fleet  during  the  nineteenth  century  devoted  itself — the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  piracy.  Polar  exploration,  the  saving  of  life,  the  study  of 
hydrography.  She  massed  her  Fleet  in  one  of  the  narrow  seas 
and  only  a  relatively  small  group  of  cruisers  showed  the  flag 
on  the  high  seas.  The  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  was  the  same. 
She  was  content  to  support  a  relatively  small  navy,  which  cruised 
in  the  Adriatic,  sometimes  passing  out  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Similarly,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  unfamiliar  with  the  great 
highways  of  the  ocean.  In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  can 
be  imagined  that  any  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  which 
excludes  the  narrow  seas,  such  as  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  Adriatic,  in  which  Germany  and  Austria  are  interested,  would 
commend  itself  to  such  Powers.  Under  a  scheme  of  reduction  of 
military  strength  to  the  margin  deemed,  apparently  by  them, 
to  be  “absolutely  necessary,”  they  would  remain,  in  virtue  of 
their  jx)pulations,  great  military  Powers  in  relation  to  the  other 
States  of  Europe  ;  if  the  vital  interest  which  the  British,  American, 
and  Japanese  peoples,  in  particular,  have  in  the  high  seas  were 
subject  to  international  restraint,  length  of  reach  would  be  given 
to  such  military  strength  as  the  Central  Empires  under  reorganised 
military  conditions  in  Europe  might  possess.  Since  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  the  narrow  seas,  but  is  washed,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Pacific, 
presumably  Count  Czernin  would  wipe  the  American  Fleet  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  existence. 

This  exponent  of  the  policy  of  the  military  State  which  became 
the  tool  of  Germany,  in  plunging  Europe  into  the  war,  would 
have  the  world  forget  the  supreme  lesson  which  this  war  has 
taught — the  seas  are  all  one.  The  seas  are  known  by  different 
names  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  there  is  no  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  them  and  there  can  be  none.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  course  of  this  struggle  has  illustrated  the  mobility  of 
naval  power  and  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  it  can  be  con¬ 
centrated  and  translated  into  military  power.  Every  Dominion 
is  represented  to-day  in  the  Grand  Fleet ;  the  soldiers  confronting 
Germany  have  come  by  sea  from  every  section  of  the  Empire ; 
the  American  and  Japanese  naval  forces  on  duty  in  European 
waters  continually  remind  the  Germans  of  the  widespread 
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influence  exercised  by  naval  force.  But  they  are  impressed  at 
the  moment  by  the  influence  which  they  have  been  able  to  exert 
on  the  high  seas  by  means  of  the  small  ships  of  war  which,  at 
the  opening  of  the  struggle,  they  believed  to  be  of  value  onlv 
in  the  narrow  seas ;  submarines  have  been  operating  far  out  in 
the  Atlantic ;  they  have  navigated  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  they  have 
even  appeared  off  the  American  coast;  raiders  have  dropped  their 
mines  in  the  pathways  of  peaceful  commerce  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  activity  of  these  bacilli,  born  in 
the  narrow  seas,  has  been  subjected  to  severe  limitations  owing 
to  the  power  of  the  instruments  fashioned  by  the  Allies  for  the 
preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  Central  Powers  should 
support  their  own  carefully  defined  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  attempting  to  deceive  the  world,  and  thus  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  new  reign  of  terror  in  the  w^orld. 

Naval  power — the  naval  power  of  the  high  seas — is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth  ;  a  battleship  takes  three  years  or  more  to  build, 
and  the  officers  and  men  who  man  it  require  a  training  lasting 
about  twice  as  long.  Naval  power,  specifically  designed  for  use 
in  the  narrow  seas,  but  capable  of  being  employed  on  the  high 
seas,  is  like  a  mushroom;  under  an  intensive  system,  it  can  he. 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  rapidly,  as  Germany  has  demon¬ 
strated.  But  that  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  naval  power  of  tin' 
high  seas  order  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  military  power  is 
one  which  can  be  produced  in  a  few  months.  Any  country  which 
possesses  the  necessary  framework  of  organisation,  such  as  a 
militia  system  justifies,  can  transform  itself  in  a  comparatively 
few  months  into  a  great  military  Power,  bringing  to  hear  on 
neighbours  the  full  pressure  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its 
population.  The  Central  Powers  to-day  claim  the  allegiance  of 
nearly  200,000,000  persons.  No  development  could  suit  them 
better  than  a  scheme  of  military  disarmament  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rigid  plan  of  naval  disarmament  applying  only  to 
the  high  seas.  If  they  could  attain  such  conditions  by  land  and 
by  sea,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  their  sustaining  defeat  in 
any  future  war  of  policy,  in  which  hy  devious  means  they  might 
embroil  Europe.  The  ultimate  issue  would  depend  on  the 
relative  man-power  of  the  States  ranged  on  either  side.  In  the 
absence  of  naval  force  on  the  high  seas,  they  would  be  able  to 
draw  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  all  the  strength 
required  for  military  equipment — horses,  guns,  and  munitions — 
with  the  same  freedom  that  we,  in  virtue  of  our  sea  power,  have 
enjoyed. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  con- 
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sideling  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  shall  be  established 
in  Europe,  the  British  people  will  prefer  the  outspoken  sailor- 
like  language  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  rather  than  the  hypo¬ 
critical  and  treacherous  phrases  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Central  Powers.  The  late  Naval  Secretary,  it  was  understood, 
was  condemned  to  silence  by  the  Kaiser  when  he  was  dismissed 
from  ohice.  Count  Czernin  no  doubt  wishes  to-day  that  the 
German  Emperor,  who  believes  in  ruthlessness,  had  ordered  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out.  For  what  has  happened?  At  the  very  time 
when  the  Pope  was  suggesting  that  the  world  should  recognise  the 
“freedom  of  the  seas,”  and  when  Count  Czernin  was  suggesting 
that  if  only  navalism  on  the  high  seas  could  be  abolished  Europe 
would  become  a  Utopia,  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  broke  the. 
silence.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Neues  Pester  Journal 
was  made  the  vehicle  of  the  late  Naval  Secretary’s  declaration. 
He  asked  a  very  leading  question  :  How  can  real  freedom  of  the 
seas  he  guaranteed?  This  was  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz’s 
reply  : — 

“T  only  know  of  one  way,  and  that  is  that  wo  do  away  with  England’s 
policing  of  the  sea.  That  can  only  be  attained,  however,  by  a  grouping  of 
the  Powers,  which  will  practically  prevent  England’s  supremacy  on  the  sea 
in  the  future.  We  shall  never  attain  that  by  paper  treaties,  for  England, 
naturally,  does  not  think  of  voluntarily  giving  up  her  position  of  power. 
.\nyone  who  deceived  himself  about  this  before  the  war  must  now  know 
where  we  really  are.  Above  all,  Belgium  must  never  again  become  a  basis 
for  Hnglish  operations.” 

Once  more  the  British  people  owe  this  venerable.  German  officer 
their  thanks.  His  folly  has  placed  them  under  many  obligations. 
They  again  owe  him  their  thanks,  and  it  may  be  trusted  that  he 
is  an  accurate  prophet  in  stating  that  “without  being  forced  to  her 
knees,  England  will  not  surrender  an  atom  of  her  naval  supre¬ 
macy.”  That  must  be  our  attitude  towards  the  demand  that 
we  con.sent  to  a  limitation  of  the  naval  rights,  on  which  not 
only  our  charter  of  liberty,  but  the  charter  of  liberty  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depends.  Once  naval  power  is  placed  under 
constriction,  as  the  s|X)kesman  of  the  Central  Powers  would  have 
it  placed,  there  would  be  no  counterpoise  to  military  power, 
which  could  be  created  swiftly,  secretly,  and  in  overwhelming 
strength  at  any  moment  when  a  war  of  policy  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  Archib.alu  Herd. 
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The  demands  that  Franc©  will  make  at  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
whenever  they  may  become  possible,  are  expressed  in  clear  and 
firm  language  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  show,  among  other  things,  that 
when  th©  time  arrives  for  arranging  the  details  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  shall  he  drafted  in  consultation  with  manufacturers  and 
merchants ;  otherwise  they  will  provide  but  a  partial  and  prob¬ 
ably  disappointing  solution  of  the  great  economic  questions  which 
are  involved  in  any  permanent  appeasement  of  the  troubles  caused 
by  Grerman  greed  and  ambition.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  hoped 
that  with  the  diplomatists  will  b©  associated  men  of  industrial 
and  commercial  experience,  whose  only  desire  will  be  that  the 
future  requirements  of  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  the  Allied 
countries  shall  be  properly  and  wisely  provided  for.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  the  mor©  chance  of  this  course  being  adopted  if 
it  were  realised  that,  had  the  Germans  been  able  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  it  was  their  intention  to  bas©  them  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  desires  of  their  manufacturers  and  producers. 
The  reward  they  promised  themselves  was  not  merely  the  so-called 
glory  of  vanquishing  their  neighbours,  but  their  reduction  for 
ever  to  a  condition  of  material  servitude. 

This  is  no  random  statement.  It  is  based  on  th©  programme 
of  the  six  leading  industrial  and  agricultural  societies  of  Ger¬ 
many,  submitted  in  a  confidential  memorandum  dated  May  20th, 
1915,  to  the  Chancellor,  setting  forth  their  requirements  and 
expectations  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace,  then  believed  in 
Germany  to  be  imminent,  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  German 
triumph.  This  document  ought  to  b©  widely  known.  It  shows 
conclusively  that  Germany  did  not  go  to  w'ar  for  what  Lord  Buck- 
master  has  called  “glory,”  and  also  that  the  German  people 
counted  as  the  fruits  of  victory  upon  spoils  of  incalculable  value 
pulverising  at  a  single  blow  the  industrial  prosperity  of  both 
Belgium  and  France.  Now  that  the  tables  are  turned,  anything 
that  can  be  taken  from  Germany  must  appear  small  in  comparison 
with  that  which  she  hoped  to  wTest  from  her  neighbours.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  destruction  of  France  and  Belgium  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  her.  Her  proposed  victims  will  be  content  if  the  result  leaves 
Germany  deprived  of  some  of  her  means  of  aggression,  so  that 
they,  wdio  are  so  close  to  her,  may  feel  more  secure.  In  the  on© 
case  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  the  victims  would  give  satis- 
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faction  ;  in  the  other  the  intended  victims  only  ask  that  their  ruth¬ 
less  assailant  shall  be  rendered  less  formidable  for  evil,  and  that 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  power  which  she  abused  may  be 
placed  beyond  her  reach. 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  full  text  the  following  passages 
from  the  confidential  memorandum  referred  to  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  what  Germany  intended  doing,  but 
that  is  only  half  their  significance.  We  should  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  in  our  own  interests,  that  the  converse  is  true,  and  that  it  is 
just  to  take  a  lesson  from  cur  enemy  !  The  text  of  the  authors 
appears  in  the  opening  lines  : — 

‘‘Germany  is  to  come  out  of  this  war  stronger  externally,  with 
a  lasting  peace  assured,  and,  as  its  consequence,  with  the  internal 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  country  placed  beyond 
question.” 

This  was  amplified  a  little  further  on  with  a  demand  that, 
“from  the  }X)litical,  military,  naval,  and  economic  jxiints  of  view 
there  shall  be  such  an  extension  of  our  power  as  will  ensure  the 
increase  of  our  power  abroad.” 

Such  being  the  main  objects,  not  of  Prussian  staff  officers,  but 
of  those  German  civilians  who  were  supposed  to  be  so  averse  from 
war  that  they  were  received  as  good  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  destruction  of  which  for  their  own  benefit 
was  never  absent  from  their  minds,  it  is  very  necessary  to  show, 
and  to  remember,  how  they  proposed  to  attain  them,  and  here 
again  the  evidence  stands  on  record  in  their  own  words  :  — 

"Nothing  but  the  economic  and  military  weakening  of  our  adversaries 
will  obtain  for  us  the  peace  we  desire.  As  a  commencement  Belgium, 
which  lies  so  near  our  industrial  centre,  must  in  the  monetary,  financial, 
and  postal  sense  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  Her  railways 
and  waterways  must  be  closely  connected  with  our  own  communications. 
As  regards  France,  it  is  of  vital  importance,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  relations  with  England,  and  from  that  of  our  maritime  future,  that 
we  should  possess  the  coast  region  to  as  far  as  the  Somme.  The 
‘  Hinterland  ’  should  be  of  an  extent  sufficient  to  ensure  their  full  im¬ 
portance  to  the  ports  forming  the  outlets  for  the  canals  behind  them.  In 
addition,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Belfort,  and 
the  forts  west  of  the  Vosges  lying  between  them,  could  not  be  left  in 
French  hands.  By  the  acquisition  of  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and  of  the 
French  coast  the  iron-producing  district  of  Briey,  as  well  as  the  coal-fields 
of  the  North  and  the  Pas  de  Calais,  would  be  acquired.” 

The  following  passages  are  still  more  explicit  and  en¬ 
lightening  : — 

”  Territorial  annexations,  such  as  those  of  the  mineral  and  coal  regions, 
would  not  merely  extend  our  industrial  power.  They  represent  military 
necessities,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  consideration.  The  monthly 
production  of  pig-iron  in  Germany  has  risen  since  August,  1914,  to  about 
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a  million  tons — in  other  words,  it  has  about  doubled.  The  production  of 
steel  exceeds  one  million  tons  per  month.  It  must  be  added  that  neither 
pig-iron  nor  steel  is  abundant,  but  if  this  is  true  of  Germany  it  is  still 
more  true  of  neutral  countries.  The  manufacture  of  shells  requires  a 
quantity  of  iron  and  steel  such  as  would  not  formerly  have  been  believed. 
For  cast-iron  shells  alone,  w’hich  are  an  inferior  substitute  for  those  in  steel 
an  average  production  of  4,000  tons  of  iron  per  day  has  been  necessary.* 
If  our  production  of  pig-iron  and  steel  had  not  been  doubled,  the  war  could 
not  have  been  continued.  As  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
quantities  of  pig-iron  and  steel,  the  ‘  minette  ’  of  Lorraine  becomes  more 
and  more  important,  for  this  mineral  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  produce 
in  rapidly  increasing  quantities.  At  this  moment  ‘  minette  ’  represents 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  our  manufacture  of  pig-iron  and  steel.  If  the 
production  of  ‘  minette  ’  were  imperilled  the  war  would  be  as  good  as  lost. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  large  production  of  steel  from  ‘  minette  ’ 
provides  the  only  source,  when  the  import  of  phosphates  is  blocked,  from 
which  German  agriculture  can  obtain  the  phosphoric  acid  that  it  requires." 

For  the  reasons  given  in  these  passages  the  German  manufac¬ 
turers  proceed  to  formulate  their  demands  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours  in  still  more  emphatic  terms  than  they  had  previously 
employed  : — 

“The  security,  of  the  German  Empire  in  a  future  war  imperiously  requires 
the  possession  of  all  the  mines  of  ‘  minette,’  including  the  fortresses  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun.  iThe  possession  of  the  large  quantity  of  coal,  and 
especially  of  coal  rich  in  bitumen,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  basin 
of  France,  is  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  iron  ore  for  the  decision  of 
a  war.'>  Belgium  and  Northern  France  produce  together  over  forty  million 
tons  a  year.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  the  systematic  production  of  coal 
from  the  Belgian  mines  has  had  during  the  present  war  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  in  inducing  several  of  our  neighbours  to  preserve  their  neutrality. 
Coal,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  means  of  political  influence  in  the 
world.  Industrial  neutral  States  are  obliged  to  obey  the  belligerent  which 
can  best  assure  their  needed  quantity  of  coal.  This  we  are  unable  to  do 
of  our  own  resources,  and  it  is  to  Belgian  coal  that  we  arc  looking  hj 
prevent  our  neutral  neighbours  from  being  completely  dependent  on 
England.’’ 

Mothiiig  could  be  clearer  than  this  German  programme  as  to 
the  exj)ected  results  of  the  present  w^ar.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  admission  that  it  has  only  been  possible  to  carry  it  on,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  blockade  closing  the  import  of  iron  ore.,  by  means 
of  the  “minette”  exploited  in  the  late  French  territory  of 
Lorraine.  Three-fourths  of  the  German  shells  and  bombs  are 
made  from  that  iron  ore.  Consequently,  Germany  wished  to  have 

(1)  It  must  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  in  the  German  memorial  are 
those  of  April  and  May,  1915.  The  revised  figures  for  1916  reveal  still  more 
clearly  the  value  to  Germany  of  the  pig-iron  of  Lorraine.  Pig-iron  rose  in  the 
latter  year  to  a  monthly  average  of  1,150,000  tons,  and  steel  attained  towards 
its  end  an  output  of  between  1,400,000  and  1,500,000  tons  per  month.  These 
are  to  a  large  extent  the  factors  that  have  enabled  Germany  to  continue  a 
prolonged  war. 
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the  whole  of  the  “minette”  area  in  France,  and  this  demand 
includes  the  fortresses  of  Longwy  and  Verdun.  But  iron  ore 
in  itself  is  not  enough.  It  needs  coal  and  coke.  Therefore  Ger¬ 
many  must  have  the  coal  basin  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
which  produces  at  present  forty  million  tons  per  annum.  Ger¬ 
many  also  knows  that  the  Belgian  mines,  with  the  Socialist 
condition  of  restricted  output  removed,  could  produce  double 
tlieir  total  before  the  war.  She  could  count  thus  not  on  forty, 
but  on  sixty  million  tons.  We  are  also  reminded  that  coal  is  not 
merely  useful  in  its  natural  state  as  well  as  for  the  production 
of  coke  and  gas,  but  that  above  all  it  provides  the  basic  source 
of  petrol  in  naphthaline,  and  the  benzol,  toluol,  and  ammonia, 
which  arc  some  of  the  essential  ingredients  in  high  explosives. 
The  inemorandum  from  which  these  passages  are  taken  concludes 
with  the  comment  that,  while  all  these  acquisitions  would  be 
useful  for  the  mining  and  industrial  independence  of  Germany, 
they  would  not  be  less  advantageous  as  providing  the  means  of 
victory  in  the  next  war,  the  date  of  which  is  left  uncertain. 

All  we  need  say  further  about  this  interesting  and  character¬ 
istically  German  document  is  to  express  the  hope  that  it  wdll  not 
be  forgotten,  and  that  the  framers  of  the  Allied  protocols  in  due 
course  will  not  fail  to  take  it  as  an  object  lesson  for  their  guidance. 
Nowhere  else  will  they  find  wiser  counsel  as  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  coal  and  iron  in  shaping  the  future  destinies  of 
nations. 

We  will  now  turn  to  describe  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
France  in  the  first  place,  and  not  less  to  Britain  in  the  second 
place,  if  a  broad  view  be  taken  of  our  true  interests  in  Western 
Europe.  The  story  begins  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  historical 
side  of  the  question  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Baris  of  May  30th,  1814,  wdiich  closed  the 
Na})oleonic  Wars,  France  was  to  preserve  the  extent  of  her 
territory  as  it  existed  on  January  1st,  1792,  and  over  and  above 
that  she  w\as  to  receive  (Art.  2)  an  increase  of  territory.  That 
increase  was  to  be  taken  in  the  “enclaves”  which  formerly 
de|)e.nded  on  Germany.  To  be  precise,  it  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  ITench  Department  of  the  Sarre,  or  the  valley  of  that 
river  including  the  important  town  of  Sarre  Louis.  There  were 
other  concessions,  notably  that  of  Landau,  the  fortress  near  the 
llhine  below  Strassburg,  but  they  are  distinct  from  our  present 
theme. 

The  return  of  Najwleon  from  Elba  and  the  events  of  the 
Hundred  Days  led  to  the  lapse  of  the  treaty  named.  They  in¬ 
creased  German  arrogance,  and  the  Prussian  representatives 
clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  the  “enclaves”  that  had  been 
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assigned  to  France.  No  one  could  read  far  into  the  future  then 
any  more  than  in  1914,  and  satisfaction  was  given  to  Germany 
at  the  expense  of  France,  which  had  to  pay  the  price  of  Napoleon’s 
audacity  in  again  defying  Europe.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of 
November  20th,  1815,  Sarre  Louis  and  Landau  were  taken  from 
France  and  assigned  to  Germany.  By  the  Frankfort  Convention 
of  July  20th,  1819,  delimiting  the  new  boundaries,  Prussia  got 
the  cantons  of  the  Sarre  below  Sarreguemines,  including  Sarre- 
bruck  and  Sarre  Louis.  In  1871  France  lost  the  remainder,  or 
upper  region,  of  the  Sarre  valley,  including  Sarreguemines,  Saar- 
Union,  and  Sarrebourg,  and  this  was  the  territorial  distribution 
at  the  time  when  the  present  war  began.  The  history  of  the 
question  shows  that  the  Sarre  Valley  (the  whole  of  it)  was  a 
French  Department  from  1794  to  1814,  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  May  30th,  1814,  left  it  to  France,  that  the  lower  half  was 
taken  from  France  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris  in  November, 
1815,  and,  finally,  that  the  upper  half  was  lost  in  1871. 

But  at  the  last-named  date  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region 
were,  if  not  unknown,  at  least  undeveloped.  We  stand  upon 
common  ground  in  saying  that  every  one  of  the  Allies  is  agreed 
that  the  war  cannot  in  any  circumstances  conclude  without 
the  recovery  by  France  of  the  territory  she  lost  in  1871.  That 
is  the  very  minimum  that  could  be  considered  as  a  small  equi¬ 
valent  and  compensation  for  the  tremendous  sacrifices  which  the 
French  people  have  borne  during  the  present  struggle.  That 
restoration,  however,  will  appear  to  be  adequate  only  to  those  who 
have  remained  ignorant  of  the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  lost  provinces,  and  more  particularly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sarre,  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Were  the  restoration  to  stop  at  Sarreguemines,  France  would 
remain,  in  the  industrial  sense,  even  more  tributary  than  she  was 
before  the  war  to  Germany,  because  the  iron  of  the  recovered 
territory  could  not  be  worked  without  the  coal  of  the  Sarre  Valley 
below  that  place,  which  on  this  hypothesis  would  remain  in 
German  hands ;  and  then  the  Germans  would  have  but  to  enforce 
the  principles  of  the  memorandum  cited,  advocating  the  with¬ 
holding  of  coal,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
situation.  Besides,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  will  of  the 
enemy  would  create  an  intolerable  position  and  provoke  fresh 
disputes  and  wars.  France,  then,  must  not  only  recover  the  lost 
provinces  of  1871,  but  she  must  find  herself  in  such  a  position 
within  them  as  to  feel,  alike  from  the  military  and  the  economic 
points  of  view,  secure,  satisfied,  and  at  her  ease.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  question  to  understand  that  these  words  are 
not  used  figuratively.  They  endeavour  to  depict  the  hard  facts 
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of  the  case  based  not  merely  on  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
but  on  the  independent,  yet  vitally  necessary,  elements  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  produce  and  the  conversion  of  by-products 
by  chemistry  into  high  explosives. 

The  ironfields  of  Lorraine,  including  both  the  French  and 
German  iwrtions  of  the  old  province,  are  noted  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  iron  ore  to  w^hich  the  name  of  “  minette  ”  has  been 
given.  This  iron  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  which  makes  it  especially 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  basic-Bessemer  steel.  In  1913 
French  Lorraine  produced  19,813,000  tons  of  ore  and  German 
Lorraine  21,000,000  tons;  but  on  the  French  side  the  mines  of 
the  Briey  region,  temporarily  in  German  hands,  produced  not 
less  than  15,147,000  tons  of  the  total.  These  figures  will  show 
why  the  German  manufacturers  insist  so  strongly  on  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Briey  basin.  In  plain  language,  added  to  what  they 
possessed,  it  w^ould  make  “minette”  a  German  monopoly.  We 
must  not  forget  that,  if  such  a  monopoly  were  to  be  established, 
it  could  only  be  by  a  theft  on  a  gigantic  scale  from  FTance,  which 
would  thereby  receive  her  death  wound. 

Apart  from  Lorraine,  Germany  is  a  country  with  but  a  very 
limited  supply  of  iron.  Out  of  a  total  production  of  28|  million 
tons,  Lorraine  provided  her  with  over  21  millions,  using  round 
figures.  In  other  words,  German  strength  in  the  present  war, 
as  well  as  her  capacity  for  the  aggression  which  impelled  her  to 
undertake  it,  have  been  based  on  the  possession  of  Lorraine. 
These  resources  were  to  be  made  of  further  and  irresistible  effect 
by  the  absorption  of  the  ironfields  still  left  to  France  after  1871. 
The  abstraction  of  these  resources  from  German  power  now  and 
for  the  future  would  leave  her  permanently  debarred  from  under¬ 
taking  the  ambitious  designs  which  made  her  the  enemy,  not 
only  of  France  and  England,  but  of  all  liberty  in  Europe.  She 
could  not  have  w^aged  this  war  without  the  Lorraine  iron ;  she 
will  not  be  able  to  think  of  future  aggressions  when  it  has  been 
taken  away  from  her.  Iron  and  steel  can  be  turned  to  useful 
pur[x)ses  and  legitimate  ends,  but  Germany  only  thought  of 
making  them  the  tools  of  her  ambition,  and  the  means  of  crush¬ 
ing  her  neighbours,  and  ultimately  of  overrunning  the  whole 
world.  We  cannot  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  German  manu¬ 
facturers’  view  that,  with  the  whole  of  the  Lorraine  ironfields 
in  the  hands  of  Germany,  and  the  coalfields  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  added  to  those  of  the  Sarre,  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  would  have  become  her  tributaries.  The  foolish 
people  who  think  that  Germany  began  this  w^ar  for  mere  glory 
at  the  dictation  of  a  privileged  military  caste,  will  do  well  to 
recommence  the  study  of  the  whole  question  by  the  light  of  the 
VOL.  CII.  N.S. 
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memorandum  we  have  cited,  and  the  many  serious  publications 
that  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  its  support.  Nowhere  else 
will  there  be  found  such  cogent  arguments  to  prove  that  lawless 
and  reckless  ambitions  require  in  this  age  iron  and  coal,  coal 
and  iron,  in  order  to  realise  their  projects  of  world  dominion. 
Germany  grasped  at  the  whole  of  the  supply  of  Northern  France 
and  Belgium  for  coal.  Is  it  too  harsh  a  penalty  to  impose  on 
her  in  retaliation  that  when  she  loses  the  “minette”  of  the 
Moselle  valley,  she  shall  also  have  to  surrender  the  coal  of  the 
Sarre?  In  a  military  capitulation  not  only  the  rifles,  but  the 
ammunition  has  to  be  handed  over. 

But  iron  does  not  stand  alone.  It  has  attained  the  first  place 
among  metals  only  by  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  coal  and  of 
coke.  The  combination  produces  steel,  and  it  is  by  means  of  steel 
that  Germany  has  been  able  to  wage  this  colossal  war.  Before 
it  began  she  had  made  her  calculation  that  she  could  reduce 
by  its  agency  the  rest  of  Europe  to  a  state  of  servitude,  and  it  is 
only  after  bitter  experience  that  we  have  begun  to  realise  how 
narrow  w'as  the  margin  between  intention  and  accomplishment. 
But  how  could  Germany  have  felt  so  confident  in  her  control 
of  a  well  sustained  and  even  largely  increased  output  of  steel  to 
enable  her  to  carry  on  the  struggle?  Assuredly  her  confidence 
was  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  industrial  basin  of  the  Bhine 
and  Westphalia ;  but  it  also  arose  in  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  metallurgical  and  mining  development  of  the  Sarre  Valley 
and  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  output  of  the  Sarre  coalfield  in 
1913  reached  a  total  of  13J  million  tons,  and  to  that  total  has  to 
be  added  the  Lorraine  output  of  3J  million  tons.  These  coal 
resources  available  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  ironfields 
enabled  German  manufacturers  before  the  war  began  to  convert 
the  Thionville  region  into  one  of  high  furnaces.  But,  as  has  been 
explained,  great  as  were  the  resources  of  Germany  in  steel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  they  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  bear 
the  strain  of  its  prolongation.  This  has  only  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  temporary  acquisition  of  the  “minette  ”  of  French 
Lorraine — Briey  region — and  of  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France.  The  output  of  the  latter  has,  no  doubt,  been 
largely  used  for  provisioning  neutral  neighbours,  so  that  they 
should  not  become  “completely  dependent  on  England.”  These 
facts  explain  how,  even  while  the  war  has  been  in  progress,  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  able  to  more  than  double  her  production  of  pig- 
iron  and  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  even  a  larger 
degree. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  position  as  it  would  present 
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itself  on  the  assumption  that  France  had  recovered  nothing  more 
than  her  1870  frontier. 

She  would  possess  all  the  “minette  ”  of  Lorraine,  but  her  coal 
and  coke  requirements  would  have  increased  with  the  acquisition, 
and  she  would  have  no  adequate  means,  speaking  practically  from 
the  points  of  view  of  price  and  proximity,  of  supplying  them, 
except  by  obtaining  part  of  them  at  least  from  Germany.  She 
would  have  acquired  an  extra  21  million  tons  of  “minette”  per 
annum,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred  an  increased  coal  require¬ 
ment  of  many  million  tons. 

The  position  thus  created  would  have  obvious  inconveniences 
from  every  point  of  view'.  It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  retention  of  the  Sarre  coalfield  by  Germany  after  the 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  would  still  leave  the 
former  predominant  in  the  industrial  sense,  and  thus  the  situation 
would  remain  more  or  less  absolutely  the  same  as  it  was  before 
the  war. 

The  proximity  of  the  Sarre.  coalfields  to  the  Lorraine  ironfields 
fs  a  very  important  point,  but  the  remoteness  of  this  region  from 
British  coalfields  under  the  present  dispensation  is  a  second  fact 
of  not  less  importance.  Owing  to  the  systematic  policy  of  the 
Germans,  the  Rhine  has  always  been  a  river  closed  to  the  foreign 
flag — excepting  that  of  Holland — and  this  has  been  emphasised 
by  the  non-canalisation  of  the  Moselle,  which  gives  direct  access 
to  the  richest  mining  area  in  Europe.  Germany  has  not  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  numerous  proposals  by  her  own  manufacturers 
to  canalise  that  river  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  solely  because  she  was  waiting  until  her  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  mining  region  had  been  placed  beyond  dispute. 
Then  she  could  treat  it  as  a  purely  internal  question,  with  which 
no  outsider  had  any  right  to  intermeddle.  But  until  her  triumph 
had  been  made  complete  and  placed  beyond  dispute,  Germany 
has  always  been  conscious  of  the  fact,  which  Englishmen  at  least 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  free 
and  open  to  the  w'hole  world  without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
decision  of  the  Vienna  Congress  established  this  principle,  and 
the  successive  treaties  of  Paris  gave  precise  form  to  the  fact  that 
“the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  to  be  free  from  its  highest  navig¬ 
able  point  down  to  the  sea  and  forbidden  to  nobody.” 

What  is  the  true  significance  of  this  fact  for  ourselves,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  the  matter  we  are  discussing?  It  was 
due  to  our  efforts  that  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  rivers 
w'as  inserted  in  the  code  of  treaties.  We  vindicated  it  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Scheldt, 
and  then  out  of  pure  improvidence  and  lack  of  persistency  we 
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allowed  it  in  every  case  to  become  a  dead  letter.  It  may  have 
been  our  procedure  in  this  very  matter  that  first  led  the  Germans 
to  conclude  that  we  were  a  decayed  nation  without  any  fixity  or 
firmness  of  purpose.  Latterly  we  may  suppose  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Union  Jack  at  Emmerich  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  act  of  war,  although  navigation  was  free  and  open  to  all 
the  world  to  the  Falls  of  the  llhine.  iS'ow  the  llhine  is  the  direct 
and  shortest  route  to  the  Sarre  valley  and  the  Lorraine  ironfields. 
At  Coblentz  it  is  joined  by  the  Moselle,  which  flows  past  Nancy, 
Metz,  and  Thionville,  through  the  very  heart  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  canalisation  of  the  Moselle  is  a  very  old  question,  constantly 
adjourned  by  the  obstruction  of  the  German  Government  for  the 
reasons  given,  but  for  which  all  the  plans  have  long  been  passed 
by  the  German  Department  of  Communications.  These  plans  are 
based  on  the  estimate  that  the  navigable  channel  and  locks  will 
have  to  be  adequate  for  boats  of  a  thousand  tons  burthen. 

The  Sarre  is  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  which  it  joins  near 
Karthaus,  a  short  distance  south-west  of  the  city  of  Treves.  This 
stream  passes  through  the  coal  region  to  which  it  gives  its  name 
and  is  also  susceptible  of  being  canalised.  But  the  point  of 
immediate  importance,  and  especially  for  ourselves,  is,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Rhine  navigation,  not  as  a  treaty  principle,  bat 
as  an  established  right,  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  emancipating 
the  greatest  ironfield  in  Europe  from  German  control  and  making 
it  accessible  to  ourselves.  We  can  only  get  there  by  way  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  new  internal  waterways  that  the  French  desire 
to  connect  with  it,  so  that  they  may  have  an  outlet  for  their 
steel  manufactures  and  an  inlet  for  the  coal  and  coke  which  even 
the  Sarre  valley  will  not  be  able  completely  to  supply.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  communications  shall  be  established  by  water 
and  that  no  breakage  of  bulk  shall  be  required  between  the  British 
])ort  and,  let  us  say,  Nancy.  If  this  is  true  of  coal,  it  is  still 
more  true  of  coke,  which  is  friable  and  easily  becomes  useless  for 
the  furnaces  through  being  knocked  about  during  a  long  railway 
journey  and  through  the  process  of  loading  and  unloading.  It 
is  also  essential  that  the  cost  of  transport  should  not  be  excessive, 
which  implies  that  it  must  be  by  water,  and  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  whole  distance  without  change  or  transfer. 

The  question  of  the  SaiTe  valley  coalfields,  therefore,  presents 
itself  in  three  or  four  main  aspects.  There  is  first  of  all  its 
importance  from  the  purely  French  point  of  view,  which  is,  that 
the  value  of  the  Lorraine  ironfield  treated  as  a  whole  is  dependent 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  Sarre  coalfields,  and  that  it  will  be 
largely  diminished  unless  the  frontier  of  1814  be  conceded  as  a 
very  minimum.  The  second  point  is  that  an  outlet  by  water 
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to  the  ocean  for  purposes  of  export  and  import  is  essential,  and  this 
is  only  attainable  by  means  of  the  Ehine  and  its  affluents,  the 
latter  to  be  in  due  course  canalised  as  already  planned  by  the 
Germans.  The  attainment  of  this  point  presents  no  difficulty, 
for  the  principle  involved  was  accepted  by  the  Great  Powers  at  the 
Vienna  Congress  over  a  century  ago. 

The  third  point  brings  in  British  interests,  or  at  least  what 
may  be  called  a  British  view’  of  the  question.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  clear  that  to  acquiesce  in  France  being  only  partially  satis¬ 
fied  by  her  acquisitions  on  the  north-east  frontier  would  be  to 
leave  over  a  disturbing  element  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  and  a  sense  of  sorene-ss,  if  our  supix)rt  were  believed  to  be 
deficient  in  securing  for  her  what  the  facts  of  the  case  clearly 
showed  to  be  necessary.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  France  will 
liave  any  cause  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  zeal  or  energy  on  our 
side  towards  her,  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  explain  how  very 
deeply  we  are  interested  in  the  matter  for  our  own  sakes.  Our 
present  supply  of  pig-iron  and  steel  is  inadequate  for  our  needs, 
and  during  the  war  w’e  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  de¬ 
pendent  u|xm  the  United  States.  Even  without  the  demands  of 
a  great  war  there  is  always  a  need  in  England  for  iron  ore.  This 
is  a  situation  not  free,  as  W’e  have  had  reason  to  feel,  from  in¬ 
convenience  and  possible  peril. 

The  full  development  of  the  Lorraine  ironfields,  rendered 
accessible  by  the  real  opening  of  the  Ehine,  w’ould  at  least  give 
us  an  alternative  source  of  supply,  more  especially  when  the  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Lorraine  still  left  unexploited  from  military 
necessity  could  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  French  on  their  acquir¬ 
ing  an  adequate  frontier  in  the  military  sense  on  the  Ehine.  Then 
the  output  of  the  Lorraine  basin  might  even  equal  that  of  the 
United  States.  But  to  realise  this  prospect,  even  the  recovery 
of  the  Sarre  coalfield  would  be  insufficient.  Over  and  above  its 
output  of  13J  million  tons  France  would  still  have  to  import  at 
least,  on  the  present  figures,  15  million  tons  of  coal  and  7  million 
tons  of  coke.  This  deficit  could  to  a  large  extent  be  supplied  by 
this  country,  provided  the  Ehine  route  were  free,  and  the  boats 
which  carried  the  coal  from  Cardiff,  let  us  say,  would  find  a 
profitable  return  freight  in  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine. 

The  proximity  of  this  source  of  supply  w’ould  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tribute  to  reduce  prices,  but  the  principal  benefit  w’ould  lie  in 
diminishing  the  degree  of  our  dependence  on  the  United  States. 

We  know  by  accumulating  evidence  that  Germany  is  preparing 
to  carry  on  a  ruthless  economic  war  after  the  clash  of  arms  has 
ceased,  and  in  the  arena  of  international  competition  she  has 
proved  herself,  and  will  again  prove,  a  most  formidable  rival. 
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We  must  not  forget  that  she  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  fixing 
her  tentacles  so  deeply  into  the  financial  and  industrial  life  of 
many  countries,  and  of  England  in  particular,  that  her  victims 
could  never  have  extricated  themselves  if  the  process  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  for  another  generation,  and,  remembering 
what  she  did,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  the 
effort  in  a  more  vigorous  and  aggressive  spirit.  Germans  will  be 
inspired  by  a  deadly  hatred  of  all  their  competitors,  by  the  spirit 
of  a  wild  beast  baulked  of  his  prey  and  seeking  to  seize  his  escajjed 
victims  in  a  more  deadly  embrace. 

^  There  wdll  be  but  one  way  to  baffle  their  plan,  and  that  is  to 
deprive  Germany  of  some  of  those  resources  which  she  only 
utilised  and  valued  as  the  means  of  enabling  her  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  robbery  on  a  colossal  scale  at  the  expense  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  avowal  stands  on  record  for  all  to  read  in  the  con¬ 
fidential  memorandum  of  the  six  associations,  but  it  also  remains 
as  a  clear  indication  to  ourselves  of  what  the  situation  really 
demands.  Germany  has  waged  this  war  to  a  large  degree  by 
means  of  the  “  minette  ”  of  Lorraine  supplemented  by  the  coal 
of  the  Sarre.  The  confession  was  made  in  the  memorandum 
two  years  ago  that  but  for  them  the  war  would  be  already 
“as  good  as  lost.”  Surely  no  one  can  be  in  any  sort  of  doubt 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  obtain  a  durable  peace  is  to  deprive  Ger¬ 
many  of  two  of  the  chief  resources  which  enabled  her  to  embark 
on  the  present  war,  and  which  she  mainly  valued  to  that  end.  Who 
will  ever  trust  a  German  pledge,  verbal  or  written,  again?  We 
must  hold  material  guarantees  to  enable  all  of  us,  the  Allied 
nations,  to  sleep  again  secure  from  her  malice  and  vindictive 
rage.  Among  these  guarantees  the  possession  of  the  Sarre  valley 
by  France,  and  the  putting  in  force  for  all  the  world  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  Bhine  navigation,  so  long  allowed  to 
remain  dormant,  for  the  sake  of  British  as  well  as  international 
interests  generally,  are  two  of  the  most  indispensable  and  effective 
in  their  promise.  Y. 


AN  AMBASSADOR’S  REVELATIONS;  MR.  GERARD’S 

BOOK. 

“The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavour  to  be  what  you 
desire  to  appear.” — Socrates. 

i\[R.  James  W.  Geeard  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  and  of 
all  humanity  for  the  work  he  accomplished  while  the  United 
States  representative  at  Berlin  in  the  first  three  years  of  war. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Allied  cause  is  in  the  publication  of  My  Four  Year.9  in  Germany.^ 
In  these  pages  he  presents  with  the  authority  of  the  keen  and 
not  unsympathetic  observer  the  Germany  of  to-day ;  he  rends 
the  veil  w^oven  of  obscurity,  of  rumour,  of  deliberate  deceit,  and 
of  indefinite  conjecture  which  hides  a  country  at  war  from  the 
eyes  of  its  neighbours  and  shows  us  Germany  as  it  is,  with  the 
chief  actors  moving  on  the  stage  and  playing  their  parts  amid  the 
unfamiliar  scenes  of  war.  Because  he  is  dispassionate,  because 
for  the  most  part  he  is  content  to  record  rather  than  to  comment, 
his  story  carries  conviction.  To  have  shown  the  Germany  of 
to-day  naked,  as  it  were,  is  to  have  given  not  only  justification 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Allies,  but  to  have  confirmed  the  world 
outside  the  Central  Empires  in  the  faith  that  there  is  that  spirit 
in  Germany,  running  through  its  whole  people,  which  must  be 
broken  now,  ere  it  dominate  the  world. 

In  that  sense  we  must  place  Mr.  Gerard’s  book  among  the 
historic  documents.  The  volume  has  probably  done  more  than 
men  can  readily  calculate  to  confirm  America  in  faith  and  deter¬ 
mination.  Yet  its  chapters  have  other  qualities  which  entitle 
them  to  rank  with  the  most  striking  achievements  of  journalism. 
As  published  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  they  created  a  sensation 
such  as  has  not  been  equalled  since  the  same  famous  newspaper 
gave  us  that  interview  with  the  Kaiser,  of  which  the  cunning 
and  hypocrisy  have  been  fully  exposed  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Serial  publication  of  this  kind  is  inevitably  attended  by  disad¬ 
vantages.  Thus  the  most  dramatic  reproduction  of  the  Kaiser’s 
telegraphic  message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  came 
almost  as  an  anti-climax,  to  be  speedily  overshadowed  in  the 
public  sensation  aroused  when  the  New  York  Herald  gave  the 
world  the  more  deeply  compromising  telegrams  between  Tsar 
and  Kaiser.  On  re-reading  Mr.  Gerard’s  pages  such  documents 
as  the  Kaiser’s  telegram  take  their  due  proportion,  and  we  grasp 

(1)  My  Four  Years  in  Germany,  by  Jamee  W.  Gerard.  London  ;  Hodder  and 
f^toughton.  1917. 

(This  article  ie  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  by  the  New  York  Herald.) 
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the  permanent  value  of  the  hook  in  the  light  it  turns  upon  the 
German  people,  high  and  low,  and  more  particularly  upon  Ger¬ 
many’s  rulers.  Mr.  Gerard  has  given  us  glimpses  of  Wilhelm  TI. 
essential  to  the  true  jx)rtrait  of  the  man  and  calculated,  as  we 
may  hope,  to  scatter  the  lingering  shades  of  that  world-illusion 
as  to  his  real  character  now'  proving  so  disastrous  to  mankind. 
For  twenty-five  years  every  device  of  advertisement  and  of  pro¬ 
paganda  has  been  utilised  to  add  to  Wilhelm  II. ’s  personal 
notoriety.  Whole  i>eoples  have  been  hypnotised  into  belief  in  his 
personal  distinction  in  almost  every  field  of  human  endeavour. 
Mr.  Gerard’s  pen  comes  like  a  rude  blast  of  fresh  air  to  clear 
away  the  glamour  which  remains  in  any  quarter.  The  work 
of  restoring  sanity  of  outlook  is  achieved  in  deft  touches,  and 
by  the  relation  of  particular  incidents,  and  gains  in  value  by  the 
quiet  confession  that  Mr.  Gerard  himself  went  to  Berlin  as  an 
admirer  of  Germany  and  of  that  sovereign  whose  innermost 
character  was  to  be  revealed  to  him  in  subsequent  years  under 
the  stress  of  war. 

One  such  revealing  stroke  of  the  brush — priceless  to  the  psycho¬ 
logist — is  the  recording  of  the  remark  of  the  Kaiser  that  “No 
gentleman  could  approve  of  waging  w'ar  against  women  and 
children.’’  Here  we  have  the  suppression  of  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  without  the  Emperor’s  own  foreknowledge  and  approval 
it  W’ould  have  been  impossible  for  Miss  Cavell  to  have  been 
executed,  let  alone  for  such  a  crime  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  to  have  been  committed.  Nobody  w'ho  possesses  the  most 
rudimentary  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the  present-day  auto¬ 
cratic  rule  in  Germany  can  be  unaw'are  that  under  Wilhelm  II. 
it  is  in  touch  with  and  controls  the  most  insignificant  act  at  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  Empire.  It  would  have  been  as 
impossible  for  such  events  to  hapi)en  without  the  Emperor’s 
sanction  as  for  an  ai)ple  to  fall  from  a  tree  except  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

We  shall  arrive  at  no  plain  appreciation  of  the  Germany  of 
to-day  if  we  do  not  grasp  this  dominance  of  the  Emperor  as  the 
central  fact  of  German  life.  For  truly  the  spirit  which  has 
radiated  from  the  Court  has  been  squeezing  the  national  life 
into  a  new  mould,  aided  in  the  pressure  by  every  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country  which  could  be  controlled.  Independence 
has  disappeared  even  from  the  highest  places.  Mr.  Gerard,  to 
take  an  example,  gives  us  a  sympathetic  portrait  of  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  : — 

“  I  believe  he  is  a  Liberal  at  heart,  and  that  it  was  against  his  better 
judgment  that  the  ruthless  submarine  war  was  resumed,  the  pledges  in  the 
Sussex  Note  broken,  and  Germany  involved  in  war  with  America.  If  he 
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had  resigned  rather  than  consented  to  a  resumption  of  the  U-boat  war  he 
would  have  stood  out  as  a  great  Liberal  rallying  point,  and  probably  would 
have  returned  to  more  real  power  than  he  ever  possessed.” 

There  we  have  the  key  of  the  situation ;  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  German  Chancellor  acted  against  his  better  judgment. 
How  many  men  in  sterner  times  have  paid  the  penalty  with  their 
life  for  acting  against  their  better  judgment ! 

“  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.” 

Surely  the  renaissance  of  personality  to  which  we  look  forward 
as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  present  war  will  bring  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  men  in  high  office  to  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
own  conscience  and  to  that  higher  truth  which  does  not  depend 
u{X)n  interpretation  by  an  autocrat.  Whoever  heard  of  a  Prime 
Minister  of  England  or  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
accepting  responsibility  for  acts  which  his  better  judgment  con¬ 
demned?  Posterity  will  ask  what  prevented  Dr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  from  acting  as  others  would  have  done  in  his  j)Osition  : 
whether  it  was  that  want  of  moral  courage  which  Bismarck 
pilloried  and  deplored  as  lack  of  backbone,  Here  we  see  the 
Chancellor  of  a  great  Empire  lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
cynical  German  proverb, 

“Wessen  Brod  icb  esse, 

Dessen  Lied  ich  singe.”* 

The  Chancellor  bows  in  soul  to  his  “bread  lord,”  as  the  German 
phrases  it,  despite  the  blunt  declaration  of  Treitschke,  the  pet 
champion  of  Hohenzollernism,  that  such  a  thing  as  blind 
obedience,  in  conflict  with  conscience,  cannot  be  exacted  in 
modern  times. 

Of  all  the  German  Emperor’s  sins  against  the  German  people 
the  greatest  is  that  he  has  destroyed  root  and  branch  that  inde- 
I)endence  of  character  exemplified  in  the  Potsdam  miller’s  retort 
to  Frederick  the  Great  “that  there  were  still  judges  to  be  found 
in  Berlin.”  This  sturdy  quality,  this  stifl'ness  of  backbone,  it 
was  which  nerved  Bismarck,  even  though  an  old  man,  to  the 
reply  to  the  Emperor’s  insolent  reminder  that  he  could  command 
him  as  his  sovereign  not  to  receive  certain  persons  in  his  house  : 
“My  sovereign’s  authority  ceases  on  the  threshold  of  my  wife’s 
drawing-room.” 

One  may  well  ask  in  this  connection  who  was  the  official  who 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Gerard  to  withhold  the  Kaiser’s  telegram  from 
the  world.  Mr.  Gerard  does  not  disclose  the  name,  though  the 

(1)  Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing. 
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information  might  supply  a  key  to  much  more  than  meets  the 
naked  eye.  Prince  Buelow,  when  accused  in  the  Eeichstag  of 
having  allowed  certain  blunders  to  be  committed,  retorted  :  “If 
you  only  knew  what  I  prevent !  ”  The  responsibility  of  Prince 
Buelow  for  his  share  in  bringing  about  the  present  war  is  one 
which  he  will  have  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  history ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  justified  in  claiming  that  he  had 
prevented  much,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  So  also  here  some¬ 
body  stepped  in  to  prevent.  The  thought  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  that  this  somebody  was  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bethinann- 
Hollvreg ;  but  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt  it.  There 
is  far  greater  probability  that  the  credit  for  this  cautious 
decision  lies  on  other  shoulders,  upon  which  for  years  past  has 
lain  the  heavy  responsibility  of  neutralising  and  inhibiting,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  evil  consequences  of  ever-recurring  Imperial 
impetuousness  and  impulsive  tactlessness.  These  in  the  course 
of  years  gradually  led,  as  Bismarck  deliberately  foretold  they 
inevitably  would,  to  the  squandering  of  a  rich  heritage  of  pres¬ 
tige  and  authority.  “What  are  we  to  do?  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  him,”  was  the  despairing  cry  more  than  ten  years  ago  of  one 
of  those  hard-worked  officials  from  whose  ranks  the  scapegoats 
for  Imperial  indiscretions  were  regularly  recruited. 

Not  very  long  before  his  death  Bismarck  confided  his  appre¬ 
hensions  with  regard  to  these  matters  to  Felix  Dahn,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  historian  and  lecturer  on  law.  “If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  and  it  should  become  necessary  to  put  him 
(the  Emperor)  under  restraint,  my  successor  will  have  a  more 
difficult  task  than  would  have  fallen  to  my  lot  :  for  I  feel  sure 
the  German  people  would  have  trusted  me.”  Nor  is  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Prince  Hohenlohe,  given  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Chancellorship  to  a  journalist  who  had  been  his  con¬ 
fidant  for  years,  devoid  of  significance  in  this  connection.  The 
Prince’s  “Memoirs”  were  of  a  singularly  enlightening  character, 
and  might  well  have  acted  as  a  warning  of  what  the  future  had 
in  store,  if  only  the  world  had  been  more  willing  to  pay  attention 
to  such  monitions,  but  his  judgment  on  the  Emperor  is  even 
more  outspoken  :  “Far  from  being  the  sincerely  religious  man 
which  human  stupidity  {die  menscliliche  Dummheit)  has  credited 
him  with  being,  he  is  the  coolest  rationalist,  the  greatest  egotist 
— and  the  most  ungrateful  person  I  have  ever  come  across.”  As 
noticeable,  and  as  unnoticed,  were  the  words  of  the  Spiritual 
Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  nearly  thirty  years  ago  (1888) 
when  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  after  a  personal  interview  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor,  expressed  himself  thus  :  “This  young  man  is 
obstinate  and  vain,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  reign  will 
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terminate  in  disaster”  (La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  November, 
1915). 

It  had  long  been  well  known  to  a  number  of  persons  conversant 
with  German  affairs  that  for  many  years  past  the  Emperor  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  directly  with  foreign  rulers, 
over  the  heads  of  his  country’s  official  representatives  at  foreign 
Courts,  and  sometimes  even  without  the  knowledge,  as  we  are 
in  a  position  to  assert,  of  the  Government  authorities  in  Berlin. 
This,  however,  would  be  a  matter  of  minor  importance  inasmuch 
as  since  Bismarck’s  day  no  man  in  an  official  position  has  ever 
championed  his  conviction  against  the  will  of  the  Emperor  with¬ 
out  forfeiting  his  position  and  blasting  his  political  career.  Count 
Posadowsky  being  the  most  striking  instance  of  this.  Ambitious 
soldiers,  would  be-diplomatists  Cunningly  contrived  to  ingratiate 
themselves  in  Imperial  favour.  The  late  Baron  Wangenheim 
was  perhaps  the  most  marked  illustration.  Constantly  on  the 
move  between  Petrograd,  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin,  such  men 
were  dispatched,  and  intended  to  be  personally  attached,  to  the 
sovereigns  of  foreign  countries  and  to  convey  direct  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Emperor  behind  the  back  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
which  led  in  the  case  of  a  Eussian  Ambassador  to  a  threat  of 
resignation. 

The  destruction  of  independence  in  public  life  in  Germany 
under  Wilhelm  II.  is  not  more  striking  to  the  student  than  the 
enormous  fungoid  growth  of  arrogance  and  ostentation  in  social 
intercourse.  Mr.  Gerard  takes  us  with  him  into  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  social  atmosphere,  in  which  he  moved  by  right  of  his 
office.  We  pass  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  with  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  to  Kiel  and  the  fashionable  racecourse  of  Hoppegarten. 
The  change  of  scene  is  rapid  and  apt  to  unsettle  unless  we  take 
refuge  in  the  long-deserted  apartments  of  “Sans  Souci,”  where 
the  Chicago  millionaire  pork-packer  moved  amid  the  shades  of 
Voltaire  and  d'Alembert.  Upon  a  foundation,  an  underworld  of 
intrigue,  malevolent  gossip,  and  duplicity,  we  meet  with  a  rough 
lot  of  jack-booted  self-seekers.  Where,  except  under  this  regime 
of  praetorian  insolence,  could  such  an  incident  have  happened  to 
the  Ambassador  of  a  mighty  country  as  that  related  by  Mr.  Gerard 
of  his  being  obliged  to  apply  for  official  help  to  remove  a  Prussian 
officer  who,  together  with  his  female  companion,  entered  his  box, 
and  had  taken  the  seats  reserved  for  him  at  the  Hoppegarten 
races  ? 

This  spirit  of  arrogance,  manifested  in  so  many  disagree¬ 
able  forms,  was  the  product  of  example  from  the  Court.  The 
Autocrat  was  bent  on  impressing  the  world  with  his  importance, 
his  omniscience,  and  his  omnipotence,  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
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for  a  long  time  success  was  not  lacking.  His  flatterers  confirmed 
him  in  his  belief  that  he  was  establishing  the  Hohenzollern 
regime,  i.e.,  his  own  deification,  on  what  Frederick  William  I. 
termed  a  rocher  de  bronze.  In  reality  he  was  busy  all  the  time 
destroying  the  sane  soul  of  the  German  people,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  predominance  of  those  elements  which  have  brought 
things  to  their  present  pass.  He  it  was  who  in  his  speeches 
encouraged  the  rabid  professors  and  journalists  to  frenzy  in  their 
Pan-German  propaganda.  Into  this  witches’  cauldron  of  vulgar 
display  Mr.  Gerard’s  book  affords  us  an  illuminating  insight, 
like  a  glimpse  of  another  world  to  those  familiar  with  the  Germany 
of  the  past.  The  men  who  helped  to  create  the  German  Empire 
would,  if  they  could  come  back  to  life,  turn  away  in  horror  and 
despair  from  this  sight  which  Germany  presents  to-day.  Schiller’s 
glowing  words  have  never  found  a  more  apposite  application 
than  here  : — 

“Let  him  who  fails  to  win  a  friend 
Steal  weeping  from  our  sight.” 

Where  in  other  days  a  modest  estimate  of  self,  a  contentment 
with  frugal  conditions,  were  marked  features,  we  now  encounter 
a  worship  of  mere  size  and  contempt  of  every  other  quality.  The 
demand  for  huge  dimensions  in  everything  had  grown  into  an 
obsession.  The  success  of  the  huge  Zeppelin  airships  powerfully 
moved  the  iwpular  imagination.  The  same  obsession  for  bigness 
was  over  all  German  life ;  finding  expression  in  the  colossal 
monuments  which  marked  the  battlefields  or  dotted  the  shores 
of  the  Ehine  and  which  reached  their  culmination  in  the  negro- 
esque  statue  of  Hindenburg  to  which  all  Germany  did  honour 
and  obeisance..  Professor  Hans  Delbriick  in  his  reminiscences 
of  the  time,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince,  relates  a  characteristic 
incident.  His  pupil,  young  Prince  Waldemar,  a  brother  of  the 
present  Emperor,  was  much  impressed  by  Uelbriick’s  description 
of  the  magnitude  of  I^ondon,  where  everything  was  so  much 
bigger  than  in  Berlin.  “Yes,”  the  boy  retorted,  “but  we  have  got 
more  soldiers.”  Here  was  to  be  detected  the  germ  of  thought 
which  burst  into  full  expression  yesterday  in  the  notorious 
Imperial  epithet  applied  to  the  “contemptible  little  English 
Army.” 

“Size”  became  a  stimulus  to  the  nation.  Big  things  possessed 
by  others  were  objects  of  envy,  almost  an  offence  and  a  menace 
to  Germany,  to  be  met  by  ever-increasing  effort  and  more  efficient 
organisation.  In  consonance  with  this  bent  of  mind  the  vast 
extent  of  the  British  Colonies,  the  magnitude  of  the  British 
Fleet,  the  Bussian  Army,  the  increase  of  the  French  Army,  all 
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became  challenges  constantly  to  be  set  up  as  bogeys — to  be  coun¬ 
tered  by  even  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  Germany.  There 
was  bred  a  spirit  of  restless  nervousness — almost  of  fear — before 
which  the  calm  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth  once 
dominating  the  guiding  minds  of  Germany  vanished. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  into  which  Mr.  Gerard  was  thrown, 
and  in  which,  as  American  Ambassador,  he  took  part  in  the 
various  functions  of  the  official  world,  including  the  acceptance  of 
hospitality  from  its  princely  figure-heads.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
find  that  such  exjieriences  were  not  without  effect  upon  one  of 
a  generous  disposition,  who  had  received  many  attentions, 
or  that  iMr.  Gerard  should  give  us  a  favourable  estimate  of  high 
German  personages.  He  has  an  appreciative  word  for  almost 
every  one  of  the  Imperial  figures.  He  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  personality  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Of  the  Crown  Prince 
we  are  told  that  “he  is  a  most  agreeable  man,  a  sharp  observer, 
and  the  possessor  of  intellectual  attainments  of  no  mean  order. 
He  is  undoubtedly  popular  in  Germany,  excelling  in  all  sports, 
a  fearless  rider  and  a  good  shot.  His  one  defect  has  been  his 
eagerness  for  war.”  What  a  trifle  weighed  against  so  many 
accomplishments ! 

Some  of  Mr.  Gerard’s  descriptions  and  comments  form  an  un¬ 
conscious  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  wffiat  has  been  termed 
the  decadence  of  our  own  age.  These  “  Schleppencours,”  these 
“Pefilircours,”  these  theatricalities,  the  choreographic  extrava¬ 
gances  in  which  the  noble  leaders  of  cotillons  figure  as  Di  minores 
—all  carefully  pre-arranged,  stage-managed,  and  grouped  to 
revolve  round  the  central  incense-inhaling  sun — such  are  the 
scenes  graphically  described  by  one  who  apparently  took  them 
all  as  being  part  of  his  day’s  work.  No  Jew,  we  are  told,  was 
eligible  or  admitted  to  these  brilliant  functions  :  a  fact,  however, 
which  is  somewhat  discounted  when  we  read  that  a  young  lady 
of  Jewish  race,  the  daughter  of  the  immensely  wealthy  Coal 
King  Friedlander,  figured  as  the  most  lavish  hostess  of  the 
capital.  At  her  hospitable  board  Ministers  of  State  and  even 
foreign  Ambassadors  did  not  disdain  to  exchange  confidences 
“over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.” 

The  reference  to  this  clever  little  lady  is  one  of  those  things 
which  betray  far  more  than  they  convey  at  first  sight.  For,  if 
we  omit  the  complimentary  references  to  Royal  ladies  of  which 
every  well-bred  gentleman  of  English-speaking  race  carries  a 
plentiful  stock  in  his  wallet,  this  wealthy  hostess  is  almost  the 
only  lady  mentioned  in  the  whole  book.  Might  we  not  trace 
some  direct  connection  between  this  striking  absence  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  influence  of  refined  women' — those  who  Goethe  tells 
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US  teach  us  how  to  behave  ourselves — and  the  brutality  of  manner 
so  often  commented  upon  in  this  centre  of  “Death’s  Head 
Hussars  ’’  and  other  “  Sword  Rattlers  ’’  ?  It  wmuld  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Gerard’s  refined  disposition 
to  have  described  his  stay  in  any  other  capital  without  giving 
more  space  to  the  ladies.  Even  Berlin  one  hundred  years  ago 
could  boast  of  at  least  a  few  refined  women,  in  whose  simple 
homes  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  and  leading  men 
in  every  department  of  intellectual  endeavour  were  glad  to  meet 
and  eager  to  pay  homage  to  the  hostess. 

Moving  in  this  milieu,  ablaze  wdth  uniforms  and  decorations, 
Mr.  Gerard,  the  plain  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure,  distinct  in  the  clothes  of  the  civilian  : — 

“  Colonel  House  and  I  sat  directly  across  the  table  from  the  Emperor, 
with  General  Falkenhayn  between  us.  The  Emperor  was  in  a  very  good 
mood,  and  at  one  time,  talking  across  the  table,  said  to  me  that  the  Colonel 
and  I  in  our  black  dress-suits  looked  like  a  couple  of  crows,  that  we  were 
like  two  undertakers  at  a  feast  and  spoiled  the  picture.” 

We  need  not  consider  the  good  taste  of  this  observation  on  the 
lips  of  one  who  had  come  to  believe  that  nothing  was  forbidden  to 
him.  Mr.  Gerard  might  well  have  turned  the  tables  on  the  Imperial 
joker  by  reminding  him  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  plain  attire  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  We  find  instead,  to  our  surprise,  almost  an 
expression  of  assent  to  the  Emperor’s  view ;  for  in  another 
passage,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower,  one  of  Mr. 
Gerard’s  predecessors  in  Berlin,  a  w'ealthy  man,  a  great  enter¬ 
tainer  and  a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  we  are  informed  that  he 
designed  a  special  uniform  for  himself  and  his  staff  to  attend  the 
Berlin  Court  functions,  and  this  although  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  one  hundred  million  free¬ 
born  citizens,  is  satisfied  with  the  plain  evening  dress  of  the 
civilian.  Could  there  be  a  more  significant  reminder  of  the  in¬ 
fectious  nature  of  this  decorative  and  decorated  society?  “Diplo¬ 
macy  in  shirt-sleeves,”  a  high  German  official  is  reported  to  have 
dubbed  Mr.  Gerard’s  Berlin  activities,  since  the  publication  of 
his  experiences.  When  we  judge  by  results  the  gibe  turns  on 
the  user.  Diplomacy  in  shirt-sleeves  maintained  its  dignity 
amid  the  scarlet  and  gold  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

The  all-embracing  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  United  States 
Ambassador  are  rarely  realised.  Yet  without  understanding  of 
that  matter  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
of  Mr.  Gerard’s  task  in  Berlin — let  alone  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
scope  of  an  American  Ambassador’s  functions,  even  in  normal 
times,  exceeds  in  comprehensiveness  and  variety  anything  ex- 
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pected  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  any  other  country. 
The  American  Ambassador  is  the  “official  chief”  of  the  United 
States  Consular  Service,  to  whom  its  members  reix)rt  regularly 
on  industrial  and  commercial  matters  of  all  kinds.  Then  again 
the  social  side  of  his  duties  involves  many  obligations,  such  as 
satisfying  the  claims  of  ambitious  “dowagers,”  influentially  re¬ 
commended  for  presentation  at  Court ;  being  at  the  personal  beck 
and  call  of  every  American  citizen  who  insists  upon  his  right  to 
enforce  his  claim  to  social  recognition  on  at  least  one  day  (Inde¬ 
pendence  Day)  in  the  year — on  wffiich  occasion  the  rough  rancher, 
clad  in  flannels,  may  be  seen  lounging  on  ambassadorial  sofas 
with  his  feet  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Men  consecrated  to  such  various  tasks  as  these  found  them¬ 
selves  by  the  outbreak  of  war  compelled  to  assume  responsibilities 
of  the  most  onerous  and  delicate  kind.  Into  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  were  placed  the  interests 
of  most  of  the  belligerents.  For  the  manner  in  which  that  work 
was  discharged  no  praise  can  be  too  high.  In  the  American 
Embassies  and  Consular  Services  were  found  men  capable  of 
Herculean  tasks.  Mr.  Hoover  took  over  the  feeding  of  the 
destitute  population  of  Belgium  and  left  behind  him  an  organisa¬ 
tion  capable  of  meeting  every  demand  upon  its  resources.  To 
Mr.  Gerard  in  Germany  fell  even  more  multifarious  tasks,  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  difficult  by  the  unveiled  hostility  of  German 
officialism  and  by  the  brusqueness,  bordering  on  insult,  to  which 
he  was  frequently  subjected.  He  had  to  deal,  as  representing 
British  interests,  with  the  horrors  of  the  prison  camps.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Wittenberg,  in  wffiich  English  and  French  were 
herded  with  Russians  suffering  from  typhus  and  left  to  their  own 
resources.  We  cull  the  brutal  reply  of  the  German  camp  com¬ 
mander  to  Mr.  Gerard’s  remonstrances  ; — 

“The  Camp  Commander  said  :  ‘  You  will  have  to  know  your  allies  ’!  And 
he  kept  all  of  his  prisoners  together,  and  thus  as  surely  condemned  to  death 
a  number  of  French  and  British  prisoners  of  war  as  though  he  had  stood 
them  against  the  wall  and  ordered  them  to  be  shot  by  a  firing  squad.” 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution  of  Captain 
Fryatt  show  the  brutal  disregard  of  the  military  authorities  to 
the  American  Ambassador’s  request  to  be  allowed  to  intercede 
in  his  behalf.  He  was  not  even  granted  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  condemned  man — a  request  probably  never  before  disregarded 
in  such  a  case.  Then  again  we  note  the  crowning  act  of  official 
scoundrelism  :  the  filching  of  an  American  passport  hy  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office  to  he  subsequently  given  to  a  German  spy 
righteously  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London.  All  this  and  much 
besides  is  set  forth  on  the  most  reliable  testimony. 
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There  is  not  space  here  to  deal  in  full  as  we  would  desire 
with  Mr.  Gerard’s  volume.  It  stands  unique  imong  diplomatic 
reminiscences.  Willingly  would  we  sacrifice  whole  shelves  of 
diplomatic  record  in  the  British  Museum  for  a  book  so  alive,  so 
vivid,  so  fresh  in  what  it  records.  The  experiences  he  has  gone 
through  or  witnessed  at  close  quarters  are  stirring  the  imagination 
of  the  whole  world.  No  record  in  such  circumstances  could  fail 
to  interest,  but  it  required  unusual  qualities  in  the  observer  to 
give  us  such  pregnant  pages  as  those  of  Mr.  Gerard.  In  them 
w'e  find  a  psychological  insight  into  the  dominant  features  of  the 
Germany  of  to-day,  which  puts  to  shame  many  an  observer  who 
has  passed  years  in  that  country  and  jxjsed  as  an  authority  on 
its  conditions.  We  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  calmly 
balanced  judgment  and  a  temper  of  mind  that  nothing  can  shake 
unduly.  For  although  we  are  reminded  of  the  almost  daily  slights 
inflicted  on  the  Ambassador  of  the  greatest  of  Republics,  we  are 
also  cognisant  of  such  tact  and  self-control  that  some  of  us  might, 
at  least  for  a  time,  have  been  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
dealing  wdth  a  pro-German  9a'ns  phrase.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  when  the  instincts  of  the  w'ell-bred  gentleman  present 
a  kindly,  even  a  generous,  estimate  of  those  with  whom  in  his 
official  capacity  or  as  a  personal  guest  he  was  brought  into 
contact. 

When  all  is  said  perhaps  the  highest  value  of  Mr.  Gerard’s 
book  is  that  we  see  through  its  pages  how  a  man  not  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  Germany  and  the  German  people  is  brought  little  by 
little  in  the  course  of  three  years  to  the  point  at  which  friend¬ 
ship  is  no  longer  possible.  The  real  Germany  is  presented  to  us, 
and  Mr.  Gerard  sums  up  the  conviction  to  which  he  has  been 
forced  when  he  says  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  make  peace  with  Germany  as  at  present  constituted, 
because  that  peace  will  be  but  a  truce,  a  short  breathing  space  before  the 
German  military  autocrats  again  send  the  sons  of  Germany  to  death  in  the 
trenches  for  the  advancement  of  the  system  and  the  personal  glory  and 
advantage  of  stuffy  old  generals  and  prancing  princes.” 

That  is  the  message  which  Mr.  Gerard  has  for  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  truce  with  the  Hohenzollerns.  On  the  morrow 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  Daily  News,  referring  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  said  :  “We  have  opposed  this  man  consistently  for 
many  years.  Now  that  he  has  fallen  we  have  done  with  him, 
and  shall  refer  to  him  no  more.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
still  such  a  possibility  as  a  moral  Sedan.  Whether  w^e  see  it  or 
not,  Mr.  Gerard  is  firm  in  the  faith  that  we  shall.  “There  must 
be  no  German  peace,”  he  cries  in  his  final  sentence.  “Fortunately, 
America  bars  the  way — America  led  by  a  fighting  President,  who 
will  allow  no  compromise  with  brutal  autocracy.” 

Sidney  Whitman. 
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France  has  known  how  to  make  war  without  making  enemies, 
and  that  has  been  a  testimony  to  her  spirit  all  down  the  years 
of  history.  Shakespeare,  whose  instinct  for  character,  individual 
and  national,  was  half  his  genius,  spoke  of  “that  sweet  enemy, 
France.”  He  saw  her,  in  victory  or  defeat,  a  chivalrous  figure, 
beneath  the  plume  which  W’aved  the  knightly  gospel  of  “La 
Panache."  To-day  France  is  our  sweet  friend  and  ally,  and  the 
qualities  w^e  had  reason  to  admire  in  her  we  both  love  and  admire. 
The  New  France  is  the  Old  France  come  close  to  us  in  time  and 
affection,  the  Mother  Spiritual  of  mankind,  as  she  has  ever  been. 

I. 

You  have  only  to  cross  the  Narrow  Seas,  w’hich  once  divided 
us  and  now  unite  us,  in  order  to  learn  these  things.  Do  you 
think  that  Paris,  which,  rightly  known,  is  the  wundow  to  the 
soul  of  France,  has  lost  its  high  heart  because  war  has  been 
hammering  it  these  three  years  past?  Nay,  Paris  is  just  as  brave 
as  when  the  Germans  were  at  her  door,  threatening  to  sack  her ; 
neither  more  nor  less  brave.  But  she  is  again  the  mistress  beyond 
her  door,  and  her  streets  run  full  of  life  and  colour.  Her  boule¬ 
vards  are  animated,  her  gardens  alive  with  young  people,  her  shops 
busy.  The  night  of  w^ar  orderliness  falls  on  her  early,  so  that 
the  lights  of  cafe  and  restaurant,  of  music-hall  and  theatre,  burn 
low  and  short.  Therein,  perhaps,  she  finds  satisfaction,  for  she 
goes  to  bed  and  arises  with  the  dawn,  refreshed  for  another  day’s 
work. 

“Myself  and  the  Spanish  man-in-the-street,  we  are  with  you,” 
King  Alfonso  is  supposed  to  have  said  to  a  Paris  friend  who  visited 
him  and  discussed  the  w'ar,  including  pro-Germanism  in  certain 
high  quarters  of  Europe.  The  verity  of  inscribed  history  is  not 
needed  to  make  the  point  of  the  story  here,  which  is  that  a  good 
stream  of  anecdotage  is  a  sign  of  abundant  health  in  a  capital, 
especially  Paris.  Another  tale  to  be  recorded  in  the  same  sense 
concerns  iMarshal  Joffre  and  an  unnamed,  lesser  general.  Much 
had  been  expected  of  him,  for  in  peace-time  he  had  often  shown 
his  military  talent  at  manoeuvres  and  with  the  pen.  He  had  his 
chances  against  the  German,  but  they  never  came  off ;  nothing 
happened.  Each  French  officer  has  his  tablet  of  records  kept 
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with  judicial  severity  by  some  angel  at  the  top.  Marshal  Joffre 
had  occasion  to  consult  the  fisch  of  this  particular  officer,  and 
across  the  foot  of  it  he  wrote  one  laconic,  deadly  word,  “ Un¬ 
lucky  !  ” 

The  French  mind  is,  above  all  things,  logical,  even,  if  you  like, 
hard,  in  its  resolute  acceptance  of  the  lesson  of  events.  It  seeks 
the  truth  and,  having  found  it,  grasps  it,  though  the  doing  of 
that  may  mean  pain.  There  is  sentiment  quick  and  sympathetic, 
but  little  of  the  softness  of  sentimentality.  Two  poiJu9  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  generals  who,  among  them,  won  the  glorious  Rattle 
of  the  Marne.  One  wae  all  for  Joffre,  leaving  aside  his  great 
lieutenants,  which  caused  the  other  to  say,  “Rut  what  do  you  or 
I  know?  We  are  not  strategists.”  “No,”  said  the  other,  “but 
we  are  poilm,  and  Grandfather  Joffre  treats  his  poilus  well,  and 
never  sacrifices  them  if  he  can  help  it.”  That  is  the  French  logic, 
the  logic  of  the  event  known,  which  is  taking  France  through  this 
terrible  war.  With  it  goes  a  traditional  courtesy  of  man  to  man, 
which  easily  passes  to  w'arm  recognition  when  something  is  well 
done,  and  rises  to  hero-worship  at  the  exceptional  things,  as  in 
the  case  of  Captain  Georges  Guynemer,  a  young  Roland  among 
French  aviators. 

A  mental  state,  subtle  and  strong  as  a  steel  wand,  a  courage 
unbreakable  because  based  on  the  rock  of  human  justice,  a  faith 
lit  by  the  spirit  of  ages  past  and  to  come— those  qualities  make  the 
Tricolour  under  wffiich  the  men  of  France  have  marched  to  a 
victory  now  assured,  if  not  yet  completed.  Rut  they  could  not 
have  done  it  without  the  inspiration  of  the  women  of  France,  who, 
collectively,  have  been  a  thousand  Joans  of  Arc.  They  have  shown 
themselves  big  in  all  ways,  as  many  of  them,  like  the  French  men, 
are  big  physically,  although  both  facts  may  surprise  a  conventional 
English  idea  about  our  neighbours.  May  be  tall  and  strong, 
certainly  capable  and  elegant,  the  French  woman  has  been  a  suc¬ 
couring  goddess  to  her  country,  to  her  beloved  La  Patrie,  at  this 
time  of  iron  ordeal.  She  has  not,  in  our  domestic  phrase,  been 
its  “better  half,”  because  it  was  not  possible  to  better  the  men, 
but  she  has  equalled  them.  Wherever  a  man’s  hand  has  been 
required  from  a  task,  she  has  taken  it  up  and  gone,  on  with  it, 
willingly,  efficiently.  The  death  of  so  many  young  Frenchmen  in 
the  war,  a  cruel,  cruel  number  if  the  figures  could  be  given,  means 
almost  the  loss  of  a  generation.  The  very  tragedy  of  the  thing 
will  probably  invigorate  the  maternal  instinct  in  the  French¬ 
woman.  She  sorrows  for  her  children,  but  not  as  one  who  has 
no  hope — she  hopes. 

Anxiety,  as  always  happens,  has  been  a  special  war-load  for 
the  women  to  carry,  but  they  will  tell  you  there  has  been  no  time 
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of  waiting  so  acute  as  those  summer  days  of  1914,  when  France 
asked  herself,  “What  will  England  do?”  Since  then  England 
has  done  much,  and  it  is  good  this  autumn  to  be  an  Englishman 
in  France,  almost  as  good  as  to  be  a  Scotsman,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  “auld  alliance”  is  still  alive.  No  words  of  recognition,  no 
acts  of  kindness,  are  enough  for  the  British  soldier  in  France, 
and  individually  he  stands  for  our  whole  army  there.  He  came, 
a  little  fellow  of  a  few  divisions,  he  saw  the  oncoming  Hun  multi¬ 
tude,  and  he  helped  to  keep  it  from  conquering.  The  French 
people  do  not  forget  that  first  hot  fighting  when,  at  this  riper, 
evener  hour  of  the  struggle,  they  contemplate  our  far-flung  battle 
line.  They  used  to  think  us  insular,  and  we  thought  them  self- 
contained,  as  indeed,  wishing  to  be  themselves  and  desiring  to 
impose  themselves  on  nobody  else,  they  were.  Both  attitudes  have 
melted  in  the  fires  of  holy  war,  and  the  French  contentedly  let 
us  administer,  at  seaix)rt  or  inland  town,  a  great  area  of  their 
country.  They  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  control,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  of  the  countiy  behind  our  lines,  but  a 
moment’s  reflection  will  tell  you  how  much  it  means  in  the  real 
human  alliance,  now  and  for  ever  more,  of  the  two  peoples. 

Moreover,  into  the  partnership  has  come  the  other  great 
branch  of  the  English-speaking  people,  the  Americans,  and  of 
the  wonder-workingness  of  that  event  one  may  already  find  many 
signs  in  France.  There  is  an  “auld  alliance”  between  her  and 
America,  as  well  as  between  her  and  Scotland,  and  sentiment 
counts,  except  in  countries  ruled  by  war-lords.  The  Americans 
came  to  France  simply,  as  one  can  testify  who  saw  them  come, 
and  that  very  fact  enhanced  the  drama  of  their  coming  to  the 
French,  who  know  that  a  reticent  simplicity  is  the  essence  of 
drama.  It  was  as  if  Lafayette  had  risen  from  his  grave  in 
Paris  and  said,  “I  took  France  to  America  when  she  needed 
France ;  America  is  come  to  France  when  France  needs  her.” 
Another  Declaration  of  Independence  was  launched,  another 
Declaration  of  Bights  made,  the  day  the  vanguard  of  America’s 
army  of  freedom  landed  on  the  soil  of  France.  Deeds  will  beget 
high  events  which,  again,  will  become  history,  the  New  World, 
in  a  new  sense,  redressing  the  balance  of  the  Old.  The  drab 
khaki  of  the  American  soldiers  mustering  in  France  calls  your 
thoughts  to  the  hodden-grey  of  Cromwell’s  troops  and  to  the 
homespun  of  the  “embattled  farmers”  of  George  Washington, 
and  it  clothes  the  same  portent  of  Freedom,  Equality, 
Fraternity ! 


i! 
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II. 

You  realise  the  world  to  which  this  portent  cries  greeting  and 
hope  when  you  leave  the  peace  country  of  France,  smiling 
gardens,  pleasant  fields,  long,  waving  woods,  comfortable  home¬ 
steads,  and  travel  north  to  the  war  area,  which  has  known  the 
German  and  his  mark  of  the  Hun.  It  is  as  if  some  ugly  monster 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  fought  with  the  contrivances 
which  science  has  drawn  from  the  minerals  there,  and  then, 
when  he  was  worsted,  sought  to  make  the  land  foul  and  un¬ 
inhabitable.  There  is  a  wild  animal  which  poisons  its  retreat 
from  a  defeat  by  throwing  an  unholy  odour  to  the  wdnds,  and 
you  think  of  it  leaving  its  foot-marks  on  the  country  by  the 
Somme  and  the  Aisne. 

Old  trenches,  falling  to  bits  under  the  touch  of  the  weather; 
battlefields  strewn  with  shell-holes,  where  the  rain-w^ater  gathers ; 
shattered  walls  of  houses  and  churches — those  are  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  region  between  the  Marne  and  the  line  on  to  which 
the  Germans  were  thrown  back  after  it.  It  is  a  region  which 
knew  war,  as  the  wayside  graves  here,  or  the  soldiers’  ceme¬ 
teries  there,  testify  sadly  enough.  But  it  was  only  war,  the 
strife  of  contending  armies,  not  the  savagery  which  the  Germans 
left  when,  this  last  spring,  they  were  driven  back  on  their 
boasted  Hindenburg  line.  Nature  has  been  healing  the  scars 
of  invasion  and  battle,  but  she  can  only  look  on  the  ravages  of 
the  parts  where  the  Boche  was  for  two  full  years,  and,  like  mere 
man,  wonder  over  him.  “Don’t  be  surprised,  just  wonder,”  was 
one  of  his  parting  messages,  and  it  touched  the  spot  better  than 
he  knew. 

When  you  enter  the  invaded  and  now  evacuated  French  terri¬ 
tory,  you  cross  a  Eubicon  which  is  not  merely  the  difference 
between  two  armies  and  two  peoples,  but  the  difference  between 
two  civilisations.  Southward,  behind  you,  lies  the  fine  flower 
of  France;  northward,  before  you,  runs  the  devastating  poison 
plant  of  Germany.  It  is  like  going  from  a  clear,  sunny  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  creation  into  miasma  of  destruction.  Dangling  from 
the  corner  of  some  ruined  home,  in  some  village  or  towm,  you 
will  see  a  German  board  giving  notice  that  “The  spoiling  of 
houses  is  forbidden.”  It  w^as  a  tag  for  German  consumption  at 
the  period  of  occupation,  but  it  only  spells  mockery  in  the 
language  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  French  let  it  dangle  where 
the  Huns  put  it,  and  just  shrug  their  shoulders,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “Well,  what  would  you?”  For  this  rape  of  Northern 
France,  with  its  enslaving,  and  worse,  of  many  of  the  people, 
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has  bitten  so  deeply  into  French  opinion  that  it  dare  not  trust 
itself  in  words. 

By  flood  and  field,  mining  and  dynamiting,  the  Germans 
hacked  their  way  back,  so  that  where  there  was  a  farmhouse 
there  is  only  a  cellar,  which  a  French  captain  in  command  will 
have  converted  into  a  dug-out ;  where  there  was  a  busy  sugar  fac¬ 
tory  there  are  only  rusting  iron  stanchions  and  broken  machinery  ; 
where  the  roads  were  fringed  with  tall,  friendly  trees  these  are 
thrown  down.  The  floods  which  the  harassed  invaders  let  loose 
from  the  canals  of  the  Somme  and  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  have 
dried  u[),  or  been  engineered  back  to  their  rightful  channels,  but 
the  harm  they  did  dwells  after  them.  You  find  the  ruins  of  the 
faiuous  Chateau  of  Ham,  from  which  Louis  Napoleon  made  his 
escape,  tumbled,  as  it  were,  across  a  canal.  That  was  the  plan 
of  the  German  war-man,  not  merely  to  wreck  a  historic  keep 
associated  with  Joan  of  Arc,  as  well  as  with  Louis  Nai)oleon, 
but  to  let  forth  waters  of  destruction.  “  Military  reasons  ”  was 
his  formula,  only  he  will  find  it  hard  to  justify  them  in  the  cold 
light  of  history. 

Probably  the  Boche  made  the  best  job  of  destruction  at  the 
pleasant  town  of  Chauny,  for,  saving  a  back  street  or  two,  it 
lies  literally  in  ruins.  The  back  street  or  two  only  survive 
because  the  townsi)eople  had  to  be  billeted  in  them  while  the 
rest  of  the  place  was  being  blown  up.  Thither,  and  into  the 
churches,  the  Germans  bore  the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
and  then  they  made  Chauny  jump.  You  might  think  yourself 
in  an  excavated  corner  of  some  lost  civilisation,  except  for  the 
stray  evidences  of  nearness  to  our  day.  One  of  these  was  an 
easy-chair  lying  the  wrong  way  up  on  a  mass  of  bricks  and 
mortar  which  had  once  been  a  pretty  villa.  It  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  homely  touch,  that  easy-chair,  “sole  relic  of  my  house 
and  home,”  as  Byron  wrote  of  his  daughter.  It  cried  to  the 
heavens,  through  a  shattered  roof,  of  a  family  ruined,  perhaps 
enslaved,  and  a  black  cat  which  came  round  the  corner  and 
looked  at  it  turned  away  with  a  forlorn  mew.  Everywhere  the 
Assyrians  from  the  Bhine  have  written  the  story  of  their  invasion 
in  red  ruin,  and  often  they  have  emhellished  it  with  cartoons  and 
drawings  on  dwellings.  These  were  done  to  the  glory  of  the 
German,  in  praise  of  his  strong  sword  hand,  but  some  day  the 
world  will  merely  regard  them  as  testimonies  to  a  psychology 
which  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 

Somewhere  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  gone  about  France 
making  the  English  name  sweet,  was  inspecting  a  brigade  of  the 
.Vustralians.  Somehow,  in  his  boy’s  confusion  at  the  warm 
reception  they  gave  him,  he  forgot  to  salute  them  in  the  par- 
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ticular  way  they  expected.  So  mentally  they  “  turned  him  down  ” 
— an  expression  which  is  theirs,  like  the  story — were  not  triends 
with  him.  Quickly  human,  he  noticed  or  felt  this,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  Being  told,  in  the  good-natured  vein  of 
the  whole  business,  he  walked  past  the  line  again,  saluting  in 
strict  accordance  with  every  Australian  requirement  and  smiling 
an  understanding  smile.  Then  he  was  “turned  up”  by  those 
gay,  valorous  boys  from  Australia,  and  in  that  amusing  little 
lale  we  may  find  phrases  to  fit  gravely  the  difference  between 
the  Germans  and  the  French,  which  a  visit  to  the  Somme  and 
the  Aisne  suggests.  The  Germans  have  turned  down  civilisation, 
the  sunshine  civilisation  and  prosperity  they  found  across  their 
path,  and  the  French  are  turning  it  up  again. 

Glorious  the  French  have  shown  themselves  in  the  war,  a 
people  with  a  soul  above  all  trials,  and  not  less  are  they  their 
great  solves  in  the  manner  they  are  rebuilding  the  France  of 
ashes.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are  making  the  roads  plain  once 
more,  driving  afresh  the  fords  of  communication,  coaxing  the 
stricken  fields  into  cultivation.  They  are  also  preparing  their 
race  for  the  years  wdiich  lie  ahead  when  France,  having  recon¬ 
structed  herself,  will  lead  in  the  permanent  reconstruction  of  the 
world.  Shall  we  turn  into  a  small  school-room,  not  so  far  behind 
the  guns  of  the  firing  line,  and  see  this  in  process.  Perhaps 
there  are  fifty  children,  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are  as  busy  as 
bees  at  their  lessons.  Their  teacher  is  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  mayor  of  St.  Quentin,  where  the  Germans  launched  that 
infamous  poster  decreeing  drastic  punishments  for  civilians  who 
might  not  come  up  to  their  expectations,-  and  then  in  hot  anxiety 
recaptured  all  the  copies,  except  one.  She  is  already  taking  her 
revenge  for  that  outrage  on  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  her 
town,  by  bringing  up  half  a  hundred  young  French  people  in  the 
ways  of  knowledge  they  should  follow.  It  is  a  noble  revenge, 
characteristic  of  the  French  spirit,  which  has  ever  been  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

III. 

One  returns  from  the  battle-line  of  France  full  of  historic 
reverence  for  her  past,  of  profound  admiration  for  her  present, 
and  of  infinite  hope  for  her  future.  What  will  be  the  France  of 
after  the  war?  Put  the  question  to  your  French  friends  and  to 
famous  French  people  whom  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet, 
and  you  will  receive  a  different  answer  every  time,  but  they  all 
agree  in  certain  things. 

Clearly  the  France  of  after  the  war  will  be  changed  from  the 
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Franco  of  before  the  war,  as  every  nation  concerned  in  Arma¬ 
geddon  must  be  changed.  The  crack  of  doom  does  not  sound  for 
nothing,  and  some  of  the  hearers  of  it  will  be  ordered  to  lower 
seats  and  some  will  be  bidden  go  higher,  France  at  their  head. 
That  is  already  conceded,  because  of  the  sacrihees  she  has  made 
for  mankind,  because  of  the  victories,  spiritual  and  material,  she 
has  won,  because  the  other  Allies  are  her  great  debtors  and  realise 
their  debt.  She  must  be  a  bigger  FT’ance,  a  more  j,)owerful  FT’ance, 
and  she  must  reach  out  more  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as,  for 
example,  by  broadening  her  methods  of  education  and  her  channels 
of  trade.  FTance  has  won  the  world ;  let  her  come  forth  and 
possess  it,  building  higher  than  ever  her  ancient,  shining  name, 
lighting  the  light  of  the  world  onward  with  her  pure,  unquench¬ 
able  spirit,  herself  a  mansion  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  world 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Those  are  the  truths  of  generality,  but  a  particular  FTance  of 
the  future  should  be  suggested,  even  if  there  can  be  no  more  than 
suggestion.  That  brilliant  Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet, 
who  knows  England  and  America  as  well  as  he  knows  France, 
was  good  enough  to  speak  of  her  after  the  war,  as  we  walked  in 
the  grounds  of  the  College  Stanislas,  where  Madame  du  Barry 
and  her  circle  once  took  the  air.  It  was  a  very  different  France 
that  he  sees  coming,  as  compared  with  the  FTance  of  Madame  du 
Barry  and  of  yester  year,  when  Armageddon  had  not  struck. 

If  you  think  in  nations  you  must  think  in  coin  of  the  realm, 
you  must  first  consider  the  economic  situation.  The  yearly 
income  of  F’ ranee  in  peace  times  has  been  about  thirty-five  billion 
francs,  her  annual  budgets  about  five  and  a  half  billion  francs, 
or  a  seventh  of  her  earnings.  The  national  income  after  the 
war,  for  some  years  anyhow,  must  be  less  than  what  it  has  been, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  men  and  to  the  state  of  the  rich  northern 
and  eastern  regions,  methodically  plundered  by  the  enemy. 
Budgets  after  the  war  will,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  Report 
by  a  well-known  Socialist  deputy,  run  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
billion  francs,  or  more  than  half  the  yearly  earnings.  Here  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  anything  less  than  full  victory  would 
leave  France  in  a  situation  which  even  her  economic  strength 
would  find  it  difficult  to  resist,  and  indemnities  would  not  prevent 
heavy  taxation  and  a  corresponding  high  cost  of  living.  • 

Given  complete  victory — and  nobody  doubts  that  will  be  won — 
given  indemnities,  and  the  return  to  France  of  her  rich  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  economic  burden  will  still  be  serious, 
but  the  atmosphere  will  be  good.  The  moral  of  the  nation  will 
help  it  to  view  with  equanimity  the  inevitable  taxation — for  so  far 
there  have  mostly  been  loans,  which  are  not  so  directly  felt  by 
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the  people — and  to  accept  the  pinched  conditions  that  must  follow. 
The  necessity  of  economising  will  entail  reforms  and  improved 
methods  of  administration  which,  in  turn,  will  give  confidence  to 
the  country,  among  these  the  substitution  of  “economic  areas,” 
for  the  existing  French  Departments,  as  advocated  by  M.  dean 
Hennessy.  A  totally  dilferent  French  spirit  from  that  which  was 
developed  after  1870  will  be  probable.  A  great  deal  of  the  so- 
called  “French  cynicism  ”  was  only  a  [xjse  under  which  the  French 
concealed  their  disappointment  at  the  outcome  of  that  war  with 
the  Germans.  This  attitude,  which  has  been  fast  vanishing  since 
1005,  will  not  reappear,  and  the  simple  bravery  and  patience  of 
the  poilu  will  replace  it  for  a  long  period. 

Again,  the  French  will  have  learned  a  great  deal  by  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Dritish  and  American  spirit  and  metiiods,  and 
will  he  more  inclined  to  look  beyond  their  own  frontiers.  The 
religious  wave  in  France,  which  was  a  feature  of  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war,  is  no  longer  felt,  but  religious  discussions  and 
religious  persecutions  will  he  impossible,  especially  if  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  a  very  religious  country,  comes  back  to  France.  A 
better  kind  of  literature  is  sure  to  be  jxjpular,  as,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  and  finally  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
State  to  repopulation  will  result  in  a  higher  moral  standard,  as 
larger  families  are  invariably  trustees  for  morality  and  religion. 

That  virile  forecast  of  France  after  victory  and  peace,  by  a  son 
so  loyal,  yet  so  truth-seeking,  as  the  Abbe  Dimnet,  should 
strengthen  us  all  in  our  resolve  to  support  her  with  our  last  man 
and  gun  on  the  long  line  of  destiny  which  runs  from  the  waters 
of  the  North  Sea  almost  to  the  snows  of  the  Alps. 

J.4MES  Milne. 
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At  the  end  of  1868  a  book  was  i)iiblishcd  by  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  which  at  once  gave  its  author  an  imixirtant  position 
in  the  world  of  letters  and  politics.  This  was  Greater  Britain, 
a  volume  that  did  much  to  check  the  })olicy  of  cutting  loose  from 
our  Colonies,  favoured  at  that  date  by  both  Parliamentary 
factions,  and  to  diminish  the  extremely  bitter  feeling  which,  as 
I  can  testify  from  i)ersonal  experience,  then  existed  in  the  United 
States  towards  this  country.  The  writer  was  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
and  Greater  Britain,  so  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  was  the 
best  and  most  effective  thing  he  ever  did.  At  the  present  moment, 
when  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  are  combined  with  America 
in  one  huge  effort  to  beat  back  and  crush  down  permanently 
the  most  serious  menace  to  civilisation  and  national  freedom  of 
modern  times,  full  credit  should  again  be  given  to  the  young 
Radical  traveller,  just  entering  upon  active  political  life,  who 
thus  boldly  set  forth  opinions  which  in  those  lai9sez-faire  days 
were  scarcely  popular.  Greater  Britain  was  both  instructive 
and  inspiring.  All  who  read  it  jiredicted  a  great  future  for  Mr. 
Dilke.  Seldom  had  a  man  of  his  age  made  so  great  a  success  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career. 

But  some  years  before,  at  Cambridge,  Dilke  had  shown  a 
capacity  for  gauging  the  course  of  events  which  might  well  have 
given  all  his  friends  a  belief  in  his  courage  and  judgment.  At 
a  time,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  when  general  feeling  in 
the  University  was  strongly  against  the  North,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  held  up  as  ideals  of  chivalry 
and  patriotism,  Dilke  supported  the  Administration  of  Lincoln, 
and  gave  his  vote  at  the  Union  with  the  small  minority  which 
declared  for  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “the  cause  of  the 
Northern  States  is  the  cause  of  humanity  and  progress.”  Dilke 
himself  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  three  to  one  majority 
against  the  resolution  was  the  vehement  and  witty  speech  of  his 
future  colleague,  Mr.  George  Trevelyan,  then  the  cleverest  and 
most  popular  man  in  Cambridge. 

Dilke  without  doubt  made  the  most  of  lus  time  in  every  way, 
and  all  his  contemjioraries  were  convinced  that,  whether  he  took 
to  law  or  politics^  he  was  destined  to  cut  a  great  figure  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  knowing  so 
much  as  he  did,  he  ought  to  strive  to  be  dull  in  his  public 
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utterances.  Sir  Eobert  Eomer,  himself  a  most  genial  companion, 
Senior  Wrangler  though  he  was,'  declares  that  Dilke  had  “a  great 
sense  of  fun.”  He  never  conveyed  that  idea  to  his  audiences. 
Tn  nearly  every  sjx?ech  he  made  he  w'as  careful  to  suppress,  on 
principle,  the  cleverness  and  even  brilliancy  which  he  undoubtedlv 
possessed.  His  attitude  at  the  Union  was  serious  and  even 
severe.  When  President,  he  preserved  a  most  dignified  air  on 
all  occasions.  He  seemed  to  think  that  only  dullness  could  be 
impressive,  and  he  despised  making  any  attempt  to  lighten  up 
his  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  by  humour,  epigram  or  emotion. 
Any  such  effort  he  stigmatised  as  “that  old  humbug  oratory.” 

If  Sir  Charles  had  confined  this  theory  and  practice  to  the 
debates  at  the  Cambridge  Union  it  would  have  been  of  no  great 
importance.  But,  like  his  indefatigable  industry,  his  love  of 
athletics  and  his  admiration  for  statistics,  he  carried  this  con¬ 
ception  of  oratory  into  his  jx)litical  life.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
and  lost  him  influence  with  the  public  at  large,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  could  easily  have  gained.  At  the  tragical  crisis  of 
his  political  career,  Dilke,  by  lack  of  this  very  oratorical  faculty, 
lost  his  opiX)rtunity  of  asserting  himself,  and  overwhelming  his 
adversaries,  and  was  unable  to  form  a  strong  party  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Emotion  is  not  a  negligible 
quantity  in  human  affairs,  and  there  is  not  so  much  wdt  in  the 
world  that  a  man  who  possesses  it,  as  Dilke  showed  he  did  in 
“Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco,”  can  afford  to  snuff  out. 

After  his  tour  and  the  publication  of  Greater  Britain  Dilke 
wms  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  Chelsea  as  an  extreme 
Eadical.  His  personal  programme  was  so  far  politically  advanced 
that  some  of  the  points  have  not  been  carried  even  yet — fifty 
years  later ;  though  everybody  noXv  admits  that  they  ought  to 
have  become  law  long  ago.  Thus,  he  sympathised  with 
Fenianism,  he  was  in  favour  of  moderate  Home  Eule  for  Ireland, 
a  complete  system  of  direct  taxation,  manhood  suffrage.  Trien¬ 
nial  Parliaments  and  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  behalf  of  Trade 
Unionism.  This  was  not  so  easy  to  do  at  that  .juncture  when 
the  Broadhead  outrages  at  Sheffield,  rattening,  and  other  events 
had  turned  a  great  body  of  public  opinion  against  working-class 
organisations.  From  these  views  he  never  went  back.  It  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  a  man  who  went  into  politics  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed  and  to  obtain,  if  he  could,  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State,  thus  consistent  throughout  his  career.  Politics,  as 
the  French  say,  is  a  vilain  metier  \  it  w'ould  be  much  less  so  if 
all  politicians  were  as  steadfast  in  their  principles  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke. 
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Dilke  had  also  been  driven  early  to  recognise  that  when  the 
j^X)or  ask  for  any  remedy  for  their  lot,  “there  is  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  the  two  parties  in  the  State.”  But  he  did  not 
act  uj)  to  this  contention  of  the  Social  Democrats.  Nor  was  it 
possible  he  should,  being  himself  a  member  of  one  of  these  two 
obnoxious  factions.  It  is  more  strange  that,  having  declared 
himself  unfavourable  to  Parliamentary  methods  and  party  rule, 
he  became  a  “great  Parliamentarian,”  a  master  of  the  forms 
of  the  House,  and  an  admirer  of  the  foolish  old  usages  which  put 
the  House  of  Commons  so  wholly  out  of  touch  wdth  the  times. 
The  Speaker’s  wdg,  the  Speaker’s  eye,  the  mummery  of  the 
Mace,  the  line  laid  dowm  upon  the  carpet  over  wdiich  you  must 
not  step,  the  absence  of  desks,  the  “who  goes  Home,”  the 
“tone  of  the  House,”  and  other  belated  survivals  from  the  past 
appealed  to  our  extreme  Eadical  as  matters  of  high  historic 
interest.  These  are  all  absurdities  which  men  of  sense  wish  to 
get  rid  of.  That  they  should  have  impressed  such  a  man  as  Dilke 
with  their  value  is  alone  enough  to  convince  us  how  harmful  they 
must  be  to  men  in  many  respects  his  inferiors.  Labour  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  particular,  seem  to  fall  under  this  glamour  of  the 
old  House  of  Commons  and  its  old  formalities,  simply  because 
they  are  old.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  pernicious.  The  coming 
class  must  look  forw^ard  to  the  future,  not  back  to  the  worn-out 
ceremonies  of  the  past.  The  late  Pete  Curran  delivered  a  fine 
speech  soon  after  taking  his  seat  as  a  member,  and  w'as  warmly 
congratulated  by  General  Seely  upon  having  “caught  the  tone 
of  the  House.”  He  w’as  one  of  my  old  pupils  and  comrades  of 
the  S.D.F.  Meeting  him  the  following  day  by  accident,  I  said  : 
“I  see  Colonel  Seely  congratulated  you  on  catching  the  tone  of 
the  House ;  it  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  your  cause  if 
you  had  caught  the  plague.” 

The  war  betw^een  France  and  Prussia  found  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
a  pro-German,  more  from  detestation  of  Napoleon  III.,  his 
crimes  committed  to  attain  power,  his  tinsel  Imperialism  and 
his  New  Year  cock-crowing  than  from  any  love  of  the  Prussians, 
whom  at  that  time  he  knew  very  little  about.  What  he  saw 
during  the  war  turned  him  right  round.  The  Germans  were  as 
ruthless  and  brutal  in  their  warfare  against  France  in  1870-71 
as  they  have  lately  shown  themselves  in  this  campaign  against 
the  whole  civilised  world.  From  that  time  forward  Dilke,  whose 
sympathies  had  always  been  wdtb  the  French  people,  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  a  close  understanding  between  France 
and  England.  Speaking  French  w^ell  and  being  a  thorough 
master  of  French  literature,  with  a  pied-a-terre  later  in  Southern 
France,  he  became  almost  as  important  and  useful  a  link  between 
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the  two  countries  as  Edward  VII.  wdien  Prince  of  Wales  and 
King.  Both  these  men  rendered  very  great  service  to  the  two 
countries,  as  we  can  now  clearly  discern. 

I  have  always  held  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  attack  upon  the 
Civil  List  and  declaration  of  his  Bepublicanisra  arose  from  the 
part  played  by  the  Queen  and  her  Court  during  this  war.  It 
was  her  influence,  more  than  any  other,  which  prevented 
England  from  siding  with  the  French  Bepublic  after  Sedan  and 
the  downfall  of  Xa|x)leon.  Dilke’s  advocacy  of  Itepublicanism 
stirred  up  a  tremendous  hubbub.  “  Citizen  Dilke  ”  became  all  at 
once  a  traitor  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  “society”  was  almost  as 
unanimously  against  him  on  political  as  years  afterwards  it 
showed  itself  to  be  on  personal  grounds.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
serious  illness  occurring  at  that  moment  made  things  worse.  The 
Ih’ince  w-as  as  popular  as  his  mother,  just  then,  was  the  reverse. 
There  was  a  really  remarkable  national  anxiety  for  his  recovery, 
and  this  told  against  the  agitators.  No  cooler  or  less  inspiring 
agitator  than  Dilke,  it  may  be  said,  ever  agitated. 

The  truth,  anyhow,  is  that  in  1871,  and  for  a  good  many  years 
before,  there  did  exist  a  strong  feeling  that  Great  Britain  wtis 
ripe  for  a  Republic.  When  Garibaldi  was  visiting  England  in 
1863,  and  received  a  wholly  unprecedented  welcome  to  London, 
he  was  suddenly  hustled  out  of  the  country  by  the  Government, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  take  a  tour  through  the  Provinces.  This 
was  done,  though  Garibaldi  was  at  the  time  a  guest  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland — not  precisely  a  dangerous  democrat — because  our 
politicians  seriously  feared  that  the  opinions  of  Mazzini,  filtered 
through  Garibaldi’s  amazing  iwpularity,  might  corrode  the  devoted 
loyalty  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes  to  the  recluse  of  Balmoral. 
The  fear  thus  shown  fostered  the  sentiment,  and  wdien  Dilke 
spoke  at  New^castle  and  elsewhere  it  had  not  by  any  means  died 
down.  Though  freely  boycotted  for  some  time  and  denounced 
by  all  who  wdshed  to  stand  w'ell  with  the  Court,  it  says  much  for 
Dilke’s  determination  and  ability  that  the  prejudice  thus  created 
against  him  stood  in  the  long  run  very  little  in  his  way.  Though 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  thereafter  w’as  much  interrupted, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  immolated  him  with  all  the  theatrical  vehe¬ 
mence  he  could  display  on  occasion,  the  violator  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  lived  all  the  clamour  down.  It  is  amusing  to  read, 
nevertheless,  that  he  w’as  subjected  to  espionage  by  the  police  for 
his  theoretical  opinions,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris. 

His  opinions  w’ere  unpopular  wdth  the  upper  classes,  but 
they  did  not  in  the  least  affect  Sir  Charles’s  standing  with  his 
constituents.  His  work  on  Mr.  Forster’s  contemptible  Education 
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Act,  his  championship  of  Trade  Unionism,  and  his  demand  for 
fair  play  for  Ireland  and  equality  of  opportunity  in  England  far 
outweighed  in  their  minds  any  annoyance  caused  to  the  Crown 
and  its  sycophants  by  his  so-called  indiscretion.  Soon  after  his 
re-election  also  it  was  clearly  shown  how  right  the  Bepublican 
Eadical  had  been  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger  from  aggressive 
Cierinany.  In  1875  the  Prussian  General  Staff  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  France  had  recovered  much  too  quickly  from  the  w'ar 
of  1870-71 ;  that  her  army  was  being  reorganised  on  an  unjusti¬ 
fiable  scale ;  that  her  wealth  was  becoming  greater  than  ever ; 
that,  if  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  so,  Austria  and  Italy  might 
be  seduced  into  an  anti-Prussian  jxjlicy ;  that,  therefore,  the  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  strike  quick  and  strike  hard  before  France 
expected  an  attack.  Prussian  policy  all  over !  Fortunately  for 
France  and  Europe,  the  Tsar  sent  a  plain  notification  to  Berlin 
that  if  the  attempt  were  made,  the  Russian  armies  would  Have 
something  to  say  in  the  matter.  So  the  scheme  fell  through. 

In  the  Eastern  Question  trouble,  which  brought  about  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  as  in  all  matters 
of  national  defence  and  foreign  affairs,  took  quite  an  inde¬ 
pendent  line.  Things  have  now  so  entirely  changed  that  it  is 
difficult  for  those  who  lived  through  the  period  and  took  part  in 
the  turmoil  to  realise  again  the  bitter  rancour  which  this  war, 
and  the  political  differences  which  arose  out  of  it,  engendered  in 
English  politics.  Everybody  who  took  any  part  in  the  discussion 
was  supposed  to  be  either  a  furious  Jingo  or  a  still  more  furious 
Bulgarian  Atrocity-monger.  To  the  party  Liberal  of  those 
days  Gladstone  w'as  a  saint  and  Disraeli  the  devil.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  figured  alternately  in  both  capacities.  Things  were  certainly 
hot  when  i\Ir.  Gladstone  was  hounded  by  a  furious  Jingo  mob 
into  and  out  of  his  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
the  champion  outdoor  orator  of  the  century,  saw  his  great  peace 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park  swept  clean  from  under  him  by  an 
organised  attack  of  the  pro-war  men.  Through  it  all  Sir  Charles 
kept  his  head.  While  as  eager  as  any  democrat  in  Europe  to  see 
the  release  of  the  Balkan  States  and  Greece  from  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule  and  Turkish  pressure,  he  could  not  overlook  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  the  vast  aggrandisement  of  Russian  despotic 
power  which  a  complete  victory  over  Turkey  w'ould  render  in¬ 
evitable.  It  was  not  an  easy  position  to  hold,  amid  the  strife  of 
bitterly-incensed  factions,  but  it  was  at  this  i>eriod,  nevertheless, 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
fortified  by  another  tour  in  countries  previously  unvisited,  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  That 
“the  magic  of  iMr.  Gladstone’s  personality  should  never  have 
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exercised  its  spell  on  Dilke,”  either  at  this  time  or  later,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  might  be  expected  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  men.  He  used  to  read  but  scarcely  to  listen  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  orations.  This  was  not  very  fair  to  the  great  rhetorician, 
whose  speeches  were  only  made  tolerable  by  his  manifest  sincerity 
at  the  time.  To  the  moral  force  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
to  the  support  of  his  incompatible  arguments  Dilke  rendered  full 
justice ;  nor  did  he  at  any  time  openly  express  that  opinion  of 
his  leader  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  boldly  committed  him¬ 
self  in  1893:  “Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  real  sympathy  with  the 
working  classes  and  a  perfect  hatred  for  all  forms  of  Socialism.’^ 

The  combination  between  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  which  began  before  the  former  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  based  upon  opinions  which  they  both  held,  and 
was  carried  on  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  Eadical  pro¬ 
gramme  upon  the  next  Liberal  Government.  Free  land,  free 
church,  free  schools,  free  trade,  free  law,  as  Sir  Charles  himself 
phrased  it,  were  a  series  of  abstractions  when  first  formulated 
in  1873.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  leaders  meant 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  very  advanced  policy  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  if  they  could  obtain  the  opportunity  for  doing  so.  With 
the  success  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  polls  in  1880  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  men  better  qualified  to 
supplement  one  another’s  deficiencies  than  were  these  Eadical 
leaders.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  older  of  the  two,  was  full  of 
life  and  go,  a  capable  organiser,  often  a  very  telling  speaker,  who 
had  a  strong  backing  in  the  country  and  was  inspired,  to  all 
appearance,  with  a  belief  in  democracy  and  democratic  measures, 
and  animosity  to  the  landlord  class,  that  rendered  him  a  most 
formidable  opponent  and  a  very  valuable  ally.  What  he  saw  he 
saw  very  clearly.  But  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  w’ere  not 
equal  to  his  vigour  and  determination,  and  his  field  of  vision  to 
the  right  and  left  of  his  immediate  object  was  strangely  limited. 

Dilke,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  most  of  the  qualities  which 
Chamberlain  lacked.  Thoroughly  versed  in  nearly  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  affairs,  well-read,  a  linguist  and  a  diplomatist, 
cool,  capable,  industrious  and  straightforward,  far  more  anxious 
to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  educated  classes  than 
to  inspire  the  people  or  to  form  a  party  of  his  own,  Dilke  was 
an  ideal  companion  and  co-w^orker  for  the  municipal  reformer 
and  “ransom  ”  agitator  from  Birmingham.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
old  Eadicals,  who  had  been  dished  by  the  Whigs  and  kept  under 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  many  a  long  year,  thought  that  now  their 
time  had  come;  and  later,  even  Socialists  hoped  that  these  very 
effective  new  brooms  might  clear  the  political  rubbish  out  of  the 
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path  of  progress,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  the  beginning  of  a 
fruitful  period  of  peaceful  social  reconstruction.  Dilke  was  the 
stronger  and  more  trustworthy  of  the  pair,  as  events  proved.  But 
Chamberlain’s  dash  at  first  carried  all  before  it.  Dilke,  with  an 
amount  of  self-sacrifice  that  proved  unfortunate  in  every  way, 
agreed  that,  instead  of  both  going  into  the  Cabinet,  Chamberlain 
alone  should  do  so,  while  he  himself  remained  outside  as  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Boreign  Affairs  under  Lord  Granville. 

But  the  two  chief  causes  of  eventual  failure  were  Ireland  and 
Pilke’s  personal  mishap.  Now,  when  the  state  of  things  in  that 
unlucky  island  reflects  the  deepest  discredit  upon  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  as  w'ell  as  upon  all  our  national  parties,  it  is  sad  to  look 
back  upon  what  was  done  and  wdiat  was  not  done  in  the  critical 
years  from  1880  to  1887.  Things  w'ent  wrong  from  the  beginning. 
A  moderate  measure  of  justice  to  the  Irish  peasantry — so  moderate 
that  it  now  seems  almost  ridiculous — w'as  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Ijords  after  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Administration  declined  as  a  whole  to  fight  out  the  issue 
between  the  tw'o  Chambers,  and  the  Badicals  could  not  force 
them  to  do  so.  Then  the  trouble  began.  Dilke  and  Chamberlain 
were  both  Home  Eulers,  and  Home  Eule  was  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  question  raised  when  once  the  struggle  began. 
Parnell  recommenced  a  ’^^igorous  campaign  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  his  countrymen.  J)avitt,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  unselfish  patriots  that  Ireland  or  any  other  country  has 
ever  produced,  founded  the  Irish  Land  League  with  the  same 
programme  for  the  peasants  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Behind 
both  stood  the  sinister  figures  of  the  dynamiters  and  assassins, 
who,  despairing  of  ever  getting  fair  play  from  England,  entered 
upon  a  policy  of  terrorism  wdiich  exasperated  the  whole  of  the 
comfortable  classes  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  and  scared 
a  very  important  Minister  out  of  his  life. 

Then  arose  a  howl  for  Coercion,  which  Chamberlain  and  Dilke, 
with  Morley  and  others  outside,  at  first  manfully  withstood. 
John  Bright,  who  himself  afterwards  turned  Unionist,  uttered  his 
famous  phrase,  “Force  is  no  remedy.”  It  seemed  as  if,  in  spite 
of  panic,  the  Eadicals  would  win.  But  their  two  principal  leaders 
lost  their  pluck  at  the  critical  moment.  They  halted  between 
two  opinions.  “How  happy  could  w^e  be  with  either,  were  t’other 
dear  charmer  away.”  They* hesitated,  and  the  great  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom  was  lost.  Parnell  w’as  imprisoned  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  gave  forth  a  prolonged  cry  of  jubilation  at  the 
Guildhall,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  plutocrats.  Michael  Davitt  was 
imprisoned  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as  a  low-grade  criminal  on 
a  ticket-of-leave,  for  a  purely  political  offence.  Two  hundred  or 
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more  of  the  best  citizens  of  Ireland  were  similarly  clapped  in  gaol. 
Dilke,  sad  to  say,  looking  only  at  the  immediate  political  issues 
in  Parliament,  and  disregarding  the  opinion  of  the  country  and  of 
history,  allowed  Chamberlain  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  office, 
when  he  should  have  forced  his  political  partner  into  joint  resig¬ 
nation.  Years  afterwards  Chamberlain  himself  admitted  that  he 
had  quite  misread  the  situation  and  that  resignation  would  have 
been  the  successful  as  it  was  certainly  the  only  honest  policy. 
Home  Pule  could  have  been  carried  in  consequence  of  the 
economic  agreement  brought  about  by  Davitt  between  Ulster  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  Ireland  by  this  time  would  have 
enjoyed  a  full  generation  of  national  self-government. 

It  happens  that  I  saw  all  this  very  close  at  hand  from  the 
Irish  side.  On  my  return  from  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
1880  I  warned  more  than  one  active  Liberal  and  Padical  of  the 
dangers  ahead,  unless  the  new  Government  set  to  work  at  once 
to  remedy  Irish  grievances  in  earnest.  As  a  member  of  the  liand 
Ijeague  and  of  the  Central  Executive  of  the  Tjand  licague  of  Great 
Britain  (the  only  Englishman  who  was),  I  could  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  sound  patriotism  and  misguided  fanaticism  which 
inspired  the  whole  movement  than  men  who  looked  u|K)u  the 
matter  from  the  Parliamentary  and  party  stand|X)int.  It  is  in¬ 
telligible  that  Chamberlain  could  not  see  that  this  was  a  crisis 
where  good  statesmanshi}>  demanded  a  thoroughgoing  programme 
and  a  fight  to  a  finish  ;  but  for  Dilke,  who  had  been  for  years  a 
Home  Puler  and  a  sincere  friend  of  oppressed  nationalities,  to 
have  failed  at  such  a  crisis  was  deplorable.  The  only  prominent 
Padical,  if  we  except  Labouchere,  whom  nobody  took  seriously, 
who  stood  to  his  guns  was  my  old  friend  Joseph  Cowen  of  New¬ 
castle.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  champion  of  the  Bulgars,  turned  Turk 
to  the  Irish,  and  when  he  saw  the  error  of  his  ways  the  mischief 
had  been  done. 

But  Sir  Charles  Dilke  did  not  damage  his  political  future  by 
the  course  he  took  on  this  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  what  he 
lost  in  permanent  reputation  he  gained  in  party  credit.  As  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  became  one  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  to  be  reckoned  with  in  European  politics.  Those  were 
the  days  of  continual  meddling  and  muddling  in  Egypt,  and  Sir 
Charles,  as  a  steadfast  opponent  of  the  annexation  of  that  country, 
did  his  best  to  hold  back  England  from  that  pernicious  policy, 
and  keep  her  on  good  terms  with  France.  It  was  indeed  a  piece 
of  good  luck,  both  in  relation  to  this  question  and  that  of  Mada¬ 
gascar — with  regard  to  which  great  island  Sir  Charles’s  policy 
was  not  followed — that  he  had  so  assiduously  cultivated  his  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  French  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  But 
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Dilke  was  never  in  favour  of  unduly  giving  way  to  any  country, 
no  matter  how  much  he  might  admire  its  people  and  respect  its 
Government.  He  was  as  ready  to  oppose  and  resist  unreasonable 
demands  from  the  French  as  he  was,  later,  to  withstand  Lord 
Salisbury’s  wholly  unnecessary  surrender  of  Heligoland  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  that  same  statesman’s  weakness  in  regard  to  African 
matters.  People  understood  that  the  Eadical  leader,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  democratic,  Bepublican,  and  pro-Labour  opinions, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  uphold  the  interests  and  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  whenever  he  thought  they  w'ere  endangered  by  the  action 
of  any  Power  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And  a  genuine  Radical 
who  was  in  favour  of  keeping  up  an  overwhelmingly  powerful 
Navy  and  a  really  efficient,  well-officered,  and  well-commanded 
Army  w'as  a  rare  figure  in  politics  at  that  time. 

It  was  his  work  at  home,  however,  rather  than  his  policy 
abroad,  which  gained  him  his  undisputed  influence  in  his  party, 
and  secured  for  him,  after  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  seat  in  the  Cabinet  which  through  his  own  lack  of 
self-assertion  he  had  not,  unfortunately,  obtained  before.  He 
himself  wished  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  better 
appointment  could  not  have  been  made.  But  Lord  Northbrook, 
a  mediocre  old  financial  Whig,  held  the  office,  and,  as  a  Whig 
must  never  be  displaced  for  a  Eadical,  Sir  Charles  was  politely 
plumped  down  into  the  humdrum  Presidency  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  voice  of  the  Socialist 
was  making  itself  heard  in  the  land,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  became 
the  leader  of  that  queer  variety  of  the  breed,  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring,  who  were  called  Municipal  Socialists. 
In  that  capacity  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  the  appointment  of  which  was  un¬ 
questionably  due  to  the  agitation  carried  on  by  the  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation  in  the  previous  years.  The  subject  became 
quite  popular.  The  Queen  wrote  a  letter  about  the  scandalous 
condition  of  the  slums  in  our  great  cities,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  others  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission.  “Slumming”  actually  became  popular. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  thorough  determination  to  “white¬ 
wash  the  old  gaol  ”  for  us  forthwith.  Social  Democrats  never 
believed  that  even  this  superficial  operation  would  follow  upon 
the  solemn  conclave  of  upper-class  investigators.  We  were,  there¬ 
fore,  not  disappointed.  Dilke  meant  business,  the  Prince  meant 
business,  the  Cardinal  meant  business,  Lord  Salisbury  meant 
business.  But  the  business  they  meant  was  of  no  use  whatever ; 
and  what  was  really  needed  the  Commissioners  neither  saw  how 
to  achieve  nor  seriously  wished  to  bring  about.  For  the  more 
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capable  among  them  soon  discovered  that  slums  are  a  function 
of  poverty ;  and  that,  as  William  Morris  truly  said  at  the  time : 
“So  long  as  there  are  poor  they  will  be  poorly  housed.”  Dilke 
had  not  the  bitter  hatred  of  Socialism  which  Chamberlain  ascribed 
to  Gladstone ;  but  revolutionist  he  most  assuredly  was  not.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  nothing  short  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  wage-earning  system  would  ever  give  good 
homes  to  the  English  people,  he  and  his  fellow-Commissioners 
set  themselves  to  tinker  with  the  whole  question,  and  made  some 
petty  suggestions  that  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
problem  during  the  generation  which  has  passed  away  since  they 
were  formulated.  Kadicalism  is  an  attractive  Creed  till  it  comes 
to  deal  with  social  matters.  Then  it  hopelessly  fails. 

This  was  the  top  point  of  Dilke ’s  political  career.  It  was 
very  creditable  to  him  that  he  should  have  risen  so  high  with 
so  little  compromise  of  his  principles  and  with  so  slight  an  effort 
to  achieve  general  popularity.  Eor  in  1885  Dilke,  having  forged 
ahead  of  Chamberlain  in  general  appreciation,  was  regarded  as 
certain  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  Rarely  indeed  has  a  man  who  deliberately  cultivated 
dullness,  and  relied  for  his  influence  solely  upon  facts  and  figures, 
attained  to  such  a  position.  Still  more  rarely  has  he  been 
generally  considered  to  have  deserved  it.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had 
been  a  very  fortunate  man.  Few  serious  troubles  had  come  his 
way.  Now  he  was  to  undergo  a  very  trying  experience. 

More  than  thirty  years  after  the  event,  it  does  seem  absurd 
that,  so  far  as  official  prospects  were  concerned.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
career  should  have  been  blighted  by  the  unsupported  charge  of 
a  married  woman  which  was  thrown  out  of  Court,  almost  with 
contumely,  by  Judge  and  jury  w'hen  the  case  was  tried.  That 
was  the  universal  opinion  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  it 
w^ould  have  been  the  same  even  if  the  charge  had  been  proved  up 
to  the  hilt.  Foreigners  have  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  that  the  strictest  sexual  morality  is  an  essential  portion 
of  the  political  equipment  of  an  English  statesman.  I  found  it 
quite  exhilarating  to  hear  them  laugh  at  the  whole  thing  when 
I  was  abroad  shortly  afterw’ards.  My  friends,  who  were  men  of 
mark  themselves,  regarded  the  entire  business  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  congenital  prudery  and  hypocrisy  wffiich  pervade 
this  island ;  and  asked  me,  half-seriously,  what  weight  of  these 
queer  British  ethics  I  carried  stowed  away  about  my  own  person. 

But  it  was  no  laughing  matter  for  Dilke  himself.  He  was  one 
of  those  exceedingly  trustworthy  people  who  always  do  precisely 
what  might  be  expected  of  them  in  the  circumstances.  Even 
when  he  had  publicly  cleared  himself  to  the  full  extent  that  was 
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necessary,  or  even  desirable,  his  conscience  was  so  sensitive  that 
he  could  not  stand  the  gossip  of  the  clubs  and  society,  quite  ready 
to  overlook  far  more  glaring  cases  of  conjugal  impropriety  than 
he  was  accused  of,  going  on  under  their  nose.  So,  having  got 
rid  of  the  Crawford  case,  he  would  persist,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  in  circumstances  where  success  was  vir¬ 
tually  impossible,  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  in  another  court  that 
he  was  a  perfect  Joseph.  In  this  he  failed.  That  did  for  him. 
Eivals  and  Nonconformist  Consciencers  took  good  care  that  he 
should  not  again  become  a  dangerous  competitor  for  office. 

This  was  Dilke’s  own  fault  nevertheless.  He  lost  the  position 
to  which  his  abilities,  experience,  and  political  character  entitled 
him,  because  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  start  out  to  make 
party  for  himself  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  his  countrymen 
to  back  him  as  an  independent  democrat  of  collectivist  tendencies. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  break  away  from  the  old  hide-bound 
jwlitical  traditions,  and  I  wrote  and  urged  him  strongly,  as 
society  had  boycotted  him,  to  boycott  society  and  stir  up  the 
people.  But  Parliament  and  politics  had  crushed  out  any  initia¬ 
tive  he  ever  possessed.  He  had  learned  to  look  at  everything 
through  spectacles  duly  made  and  provided  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  a  sad  pity,  for  the  course  he  took  not  only 
handicapped  his  own  usefulness,  but  hindered  the  democratic 
advance  and  wrecked  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  well  as  himself.  That 
shrewd  and  vigorous  but  impetuous  and  dictatorial  personality, 
deprived  of  the  cool  and  able  friend  and  pilot  upon  whose  judg¬ 
ment  he  was  accustomed  to  depend,  lost  both  his  bearings  and 
his  temper;  and,  drifting  off  into  sheer  reaction,  became  first  a 
nuisance  and  then  a  danger  to  his  country.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Parliamentary  dictatorship  alone  gained  by  the  separation. 

“In  the  game  of  life  as  in  the  game  of  cards  you  must  always 
keep  your  stakes  on  the  table.”  Dilke  bore  this  saying  of  Balzac 
in  mind  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble,  he  attended  at  the 
House  of  Commons  and  found  that  almost  the  only  one  of  his 
former  friends  who  went  out  of  his  w^ay  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  him  was  Joseph  Cowen,  whose  Northumbrian  burr,  disagree¬ 
able  and  even  unintelligible  as  Dilke  declared  it  to  be,  was 
associated  with  far  greater  courage  and  good  feeling  than  the  more 
mellifluous  accents  of  the  professional  politicians.  And  Cowen, 
as  a  great  newspaper  proprietor,  knew  all  that  was  being  said, 
and  the  more  that  was  being  hinted,  behind  the  scenes  as  to 
Dilke’s  relations  with  Mrs.  Crawford’s  own  family.  “It  is  not 
what  is  known  about  Dilke,  but  what  is  not  known,”  said  Cowen 
to  me,  “that  has  done  the  mischief.” 

Dilke  lost  his  seat  for  Chelsea  in  the  Gladstonian  d^hdcle  of 
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1886  and  did  not  sit  again  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  until  1891.  In 
the  meantime  he  kept  up  and  strengthened  his  old  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  reasserted  his  well-known  opinions  about  retirement  from 
Egypt  and  justice  for  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  Mr,  Chamberlain 
and  the  Unionist  Government,  wrote  important  articles  in  the 
magazines  and  published,  in  his  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  his 
views  on  the  vast  issues  ahead  of  England  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  On  one  important  matter  it  was  difficult  both  then  and 
later  to  understand  him  fully — his  attitude  towards  Germany. 
Nobody  saw  more  clearly,  or  at  times  exposed  more  forcibly,  the 
dangers  which  must  arise  from  the  growing  strength  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  that  powerful  and  unscrupulous  military  Power.  Dilke 
had  seen  the  menace  to  France  in  1875  conjured  by  the  Tsar 
Alexander ;  he  knew  how  very  near  Europe  had  come  to  a  general 
war  owing  to  a  similar  cause  in  1884-87  ;  he  pointed  out  as 
vigorously  as  anybody,  after  he  had  become  member  for  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  in  1904,  that  Germany  was  building  her  great  navy  (as 
she  herself  admitted)  in  order  to  threaten  England’s  maritime 
iKjwer ;  he  was  well  aware  that  Germany  bitterly  resented  her 
jHJwerlessness  to  interfere  in  the  Boer  War,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  English  Fleet ;  he  had  no  illusions  whatever  as 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  Junker  Party ;  and  he  was  kept  fully 
informed  as  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  German 
railway  system  on  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  with  its  innumerable 
military  sidings,  useless  for  any  commercial  purpose  whatever,  and 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  munitions  of  war  at  Cologne.  Yet 
he  somehow  convinced  himself  that,  first  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
then  the  Kaiser  would  be  sure  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  confidence  on  the  latter  point  surprised  me. 

Having  myself  received  extremely  serious  information  from 
Berlin,  I  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  not  very  long  before  his  death,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  which  I  have  held  and  expounded  for  many 
years,  that  Germany  had  embarked  upon  a  policy  which  could  not 
fail  to  bring  her  into  direct  conflict  wTth  this  country.  He  wrote 
in  reply  that  he  was  still  confident  there  would  be  no  great  war  in 
Europe  so  long  as  the  present  Kaiser  lived.  This  was  also  the 
view  of  other  well-informed  people. 

After  having  been  looked  upon  as  the  almost  certain  successor 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  hope  of  the  general  Badical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  party  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  position  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  member,  fighting  “a  lone  liand  ”  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
was  a  trying,  and  to  most  men  would  have  been  a  very  depressing, 
experience.  Plimsoll  had  shown  what  one  man  inspired  by  a 
worthy  cause  could  do  by  a  personal  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Dilke  proved  how  one  man  could  effect 
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still  more  by  continuous  appeals  to  its  reason.  Within  the  limits 
he  prescribed  for  himself,  Sir  Charles  became  a  power  in  the 
House,  where  he  occupied  an  exceptional  position.  On  foreign 
affairs,  on  military  and  naval  questions,  on  matters  concerning 
the  franchise,  redistribution  of  seats,  and  so-called  Municipal 
Socialism,  on  Trade  Union  issues  and  Labour  politics  generally, 
he  spoke  with  knowledge  and  authority  and  alw'ays  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  fair  play,  for  the  people  and  the  rights  of  nationali¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  organisation  and  preparation  against 
possible  dangers  from  without.  It  w’as  an  exceedingly  wide  field 
to  cover ;  but  Dilke’s  extraordinary  industry  and  almost  fanatical 
desire  to  keep  well  abreast  of  events  enabled  him  not  only  to 
master  the  details  of  those  matters  himself,  but  to  have  great 
resources  of  information  w'hich  he  placed  freely  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  The  years  from  1891  to  1910  may,  in  fact,  be  reckoned, 
in  spite  of  all  disappointments,  as  the  most  useful  and  most 
successful  of  his  whole  political  career. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  born  into  a  transition  period,  and,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  an  active  part  and  achieve  success  in 
the  Parliamentary  arena,  he  became  of  necessity  a  transitionist 
and  opportunist  himself.  On  the  whole  it  is  surprising,  not  that 
he  did  not  go  farther,  but  that  he  went  so  far.  At  a  time  when 
nearly  all  his  contemporaries  were  eager  for  compromise  in  every 
direction,  he  stood  steadily  for  the  principles  he  believed  in  and 
the  policy  which  he  had  convinced  himself  was  advantageous  to 
his  country.  A  Eadical  Home  Euler  and  democrat,  a  persistent 
advocate  of  a  strong  understanding  between  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  a  vigorous  champion  of  oppressed  races  and 
nationalities,  an  Imperialist  opposed  to  annexation,  and  a 
thoroughgoing  patriot,  who,  without  being  a  Jingo,  w’orked  hard 
against  the  pacifists,  surrenderors,  and  “wait-and-see”  men  of 
his  day,  Dilke  had  the  ^xilitical  courage  wUich  could  be  relied  upon 
almost  invariably  in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  many  who  opposed  him 
when  living  have  had  good  cause  to  regret  his  disap]iearance 
when  dead. 


H.  M.  Hyndman. 


TEOPICAL  COLONIE  S— “  INTEENATIONAL 
GOVEENMENT.” 

For  reasons  that  are  fairly  obvious,  and  the  majority  of  them 
estimable,  the  question  of  international  government  for  those 
areas  un suited  to  white  colonisation  has  recently  loomed  some¬ 
what  largely  in  the  public  vision.  There  are  two  cardinal  facts 
to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection ;  first,  that  no  sane  man  with 
any  personal  knowledge  and  experience  would  give  a  moment’s 
thought  to  international  administration-,  secondly,  that  inter¬ 
national  control  is  not  merely  an  entirely  different  proposition, 
but  one  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  colonising  Powders 
in  principle  for  many  years,  and  adopted  in  an  ever-increasing 
degree  over  large  areas  of  the  wnrld.  Moreover,  it  is  the  policy 
to  which  earnest  students,  particularly  of  native  affairs,  have 
devoted  years  of  study  and  effort. 

International  A dministration. 

Areas  to  be  colonisable  by  the  white  races  must  be  capable  of 
admitting  the  following  conditions  :  permanent  residence,  white 
domestic  life,  continuous  manual  labour,  the  birth  and  education 
of  healthy  children.  If  areas  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
are  incapable  of  meeting  these  conditions,  then  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  territories  must  be  mainly  the  task  of  the  indigenous 
people  or  that  of  immigrants  of  similar  temperament  and  habits. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  wherever  international  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  attempted  in  such  territories ,  it  has  utterly  failed 
in  every  department  of  its  activity.  Administration  by  mixed 
nationalities  has  invariably  led  to  national  jealousies,  personal 
conflict,  chaos  in  the  judicial,  economic,  and  commercial  spheres, 
whilst  the  chief  sufferers  have  been  the  unhappy  subjects,  not  of 
the  two  but  of  the  seventy  times  seven  “  Kings  in  Brentford.”  The 
evolution  of  modem  Egypt  was  retarded  for  years  because  of  the 
international  commitments,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  Lord 
Cromer  felt  upon  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  economic  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  country  would  never  be  attained.  But  perhaps  the 
most  pertinent  example  has  been  the  miserable  disaster  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  available  evidence  seems  to  show  that  under 
the  international  administration  the  population  in  the  archipelago 
has  been  reduced  from  650,000  to  less  than  70,000 ;  commercially 
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the  colonists  have  fallen  into  national  groups,  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  efforts  to  bring  the  archipelago  under  a  single 
national  sovereignty.  The  administration  of  justice  has  been 
reduced  to  a  farce ;  the  French  judges  have  a  natural  partiality 
for  French  jurisprudence,  and  equally  the  British  judges  for  their 
own.  But  the  spectacle  of  the  “Joint  Court”  is  the  most 
ludicrous  feature  of  a  situation  which  is  everywhere  chaotic  ;  there 
is,  first  of  all,  a  restricted  jurisdiction  based  partly  on  French  and 
partly  on  British  procedure,  while  the  French  and  British  judges 
have  just  a  limited  command  of  the  language  of  their  respective 
colleagues.  King  Alfonso  has  appointed  Spanish  Presidents 
who  possess  a  varying  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  British 
and  French  judges ;  and  this  is  not  all — the  unfortunate  English 
litigants  seldom  know  a  "word  of  Spanish,  and  know  only  about 
as  much  of  French  as  the  French  litigants  do  of  English.  But 
topsy-turvydom  does  not  even  end  there,  for  naturally  neither 
Spanish  Presidents,  the  British  and  French  judges,  nor  many 
of  the  litigants  understand  the  native  languages,  whilst  inter¬ 
preters  vainly  endeavour  to  pass  the  evidence  through  a  French- 
British,  pidgin-English-native  channel,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
judges  and  to  the  worse  confounding  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  Danube  Commission  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  successful 
experiment,  but  this  parallel  fails  entirely.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Danube  Commission  has  very  little  responsibility,  if  any  at 
all,  for  ordinary  territorial  administration,  its  activities  being 
primarily  concerned  with  engineering  developments  and  the 
problems  arising  therefrom.  Secondly,  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  region  differ  very  considerably  from  those  of,  say,  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  Africa  and  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  without  some 
friction  and  delay. 


International  Control. 

International  control  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  possessions 
has  the  great  advantage  that  for  just  over  a  century  every  colonis¬ 
ing  Pow’er  has  accepted  the  principle.  It  commenced  "with  inter¬ 
national  agreements  upon  slave  trading,  and  in  the  process  of 
time  was  extended  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms,  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  spirits  and  later  it  embraced  commerce,  whilst 
the  net  was  cast  still  wider  with  international  safeguards  against 
the  ravages  of  disease.  Thus  the  question  which  confronts  civilisa¬ 
tion  to-day  is  happily  not  an  entirely  new  creation,  but  that  of 
extending  existing  machinery  to  cover  modern  conditions ;  more 
particularly  those  which  revelations  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
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and  other  conditions  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  war 
have  shown  to  be  an  urgent  problem  of  tropical  reconstruction. 

It  must  first  be  admitted  that,  like  all  human  machinery,  the 
existing  system  of  international  control  has  come  far  short  of  all 
that  had  been  hoped  from  it,  although  one  trembles  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  had  none  of  these  international  engage¬ 
ments  existed.  •  The  misery  entailed  by  the  ravages  of  slave 
trading,  the  uncontrolled  sale  of  alcohol,  and  the  unchecked  sway 
of  sleeping  sickness  is  incalculable.  In  all  these  life-destroying 
activities  international  agreement  has  had  a  very  effective  place. 
The  problem  of  international  control  falls  easily  into  a  three¬ 
fold  category  : — (1)  National  sovereignty ;  (2)  the  local  sphere  of 
international  control ;  (3)  international  machinery. 

National  Sovereignty. 

Within  the  greater  circumference  of  international  control  there 
must  be  national  sovereignty.  In  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
areas  there  is  ample  room  for  enterprise  requiring  effective  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  in  turn  spells  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  education  and  public  works,  all  of  them  involving  taxation, 
government  subsidies,  and  the  supply  of  administrative  staffs. 
These  and  other  features  both  of  local  and  European  interest  can 
only  be  properly  governed  under  a  system  of  national  sovereignty. 
To  suggest  for  one  moment  the  substitution  of  international 
administration  for  the  existing  sovereign  government  of,  say,  the 
British  Gold  Coast  or  French  Senegambia  would  be  sheer 
madness. 

International  Control. — Man-Power. 

The  future  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  territories  depends  even 
more  than  in  temperate  zones  upon  man-power  or  the  adequate 
supply  of  labour.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  first  objective 
for  civilisation  is  that  not  merely  of  conserving  existing  jxipula- 
tion,  but  of  increasing  it.  Adequate  population  in  tropical  areas 
spells  not  only  the  economic  progress  of  the  territories  them¬ 
selves,  but  upon  the  measure  in  which  the  tropics  are  developed 
very  largely  depend  also  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  white 
civilisation.  So  little  have  these  essential  facts  been  grasped  that 
in  most  tropical  regions  the  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed  a 
deplorable  and  largely  avoidable  shrinkage  of  population.  In 
some  territories  the  death-rates  have  been  nearly  200  per  1,000 
for  a  period  of  years,  with  an  almost  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  birth-rates.  At  this  moment  there  are  areas  where  apparently 
almost  the  whole  of  the  children  die  before  the  age  of  ten  ;  again , 
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there  are  plantations  where  the  adult  death-rate  is  130  per  1,000, 
whilst  a  stone’ s-throw  away  the  rate  is  only  60  per  1,000.  Some 
of  the  Johannesburg  mines  are  improving  the  health  of  the 
labourers  at  a  rate  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible.  Far  too  little  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts.  It  is  not  merely  a 
calamity,  but,  in  fact,  a  crime,  that  death-rates  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  healthy  tropical  agricultural  regions  should  range  to-day 
from  40  to  130  per  1,000,  whereas  mines  like  the  Crown  Mines 
of  Johannesburg  have,  by  the  scientific  study  of  disease  and  care 
for  the  workers,  reduced  the  death-rate  in  the  mines  to  less  than 
11  per  1,000. 

Thus  the  initial  sphere  for  the  operation  of  international  control 
should  be  that  of  securing  and  maintaining  conditions  which  wdll 
provide  increased  man-power.  The  main  causes  of  the  deplorable 
shrinkage  of  recent  years  are  :  abuses  in  the  recruitment  and 
treatment  of  labour,  insecurity  of  land  tenure,  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  alcohol,  and  the  spread  of  communicable  disease. 

Just  as  slave-owning  and  slave-trading  were  defined,  controlled, 
and  ultimately  beaten  by  the  principles  laid  down  internationally 
at  the  successive  Congresses  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Brussels,  so 
to-day  the  squalid  misery  and  loss  of  life  amongst  the  tropical 
workers  of  the  world  can  be  controlled  and  defeated  by  inter¬ 
national  action. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  shorter  periods  of  contract  lead 
to  a  much  lower  death-rate.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
colonising  Powers  should  have  an  agreed  maximum  period  for 
both  agricultural  and  mining  contracts.  There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  force  and  fraud  exercised  in  order  to  obtain  labour 
have  upon  occasion  brought  existing  systems  of  labour  perilously 
near  slave-trading,  which  condition  of  affairs  has  involved  acute 
suffering,  restricted  the  labour  supply,  and  seriously  dislocated 
industry.  In  the  interests  of  civilisation  and  industrial  progress 
it  is  imperative  that  safeguards  should  be  provided  against  the 
exercise  of  fraud  or  force  iqx)!!  the  child  races  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  merely  labour  abuses,  but  land  hunger  which  has  led 
to  the  shrinkage  of  native  populations.  In  many  parts  of  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  world  natives  have  been  driven  from 
ancestral  lands  into  districts  which  they  know  instinctively  are 
unsuited  to  tribal  life — perhaps  waterless,  probably  unhealthy,  and 
certainly  too  restricted.  International  agreement  should  be 
)X)ssible  upon  what  constitutes  title  to  land,  or  at  least  should 
provide  for  defined  areas  whose  titles  ought  to  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  indigenous  inhabitants  and  only  alienable  by  inter¬ 
national  consent. 

VOL.  CII.  N.S.  B  B* 
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International  Control. — Alcohol  and  Disease. 

The  existing  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is,  again,  not  merely  destruc¬ 
tive  of  man-power,  but  a  crime  committed  by  the  white  races 
of  Europe  and  America  upon  the  child  races  of  the  world.  The 
whole  situation,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  utter  confusion.  In  Africa 
there  are  areas  in  which  the  sale  is  either  nationally  or  inter¬ 
nationally  forbidden,  but  across  the  artificial  boundary  lines  of 
contiguous  territories  the  sale  is  comparatively  unlimited.  There 
are  teri'itories  under  European  national  flags  occupied  by  sections 
of  the  same  tribes,  speaking  the  same  language,  following  the 
same  customs,  and  yet  in  one  part  the  spirit  duty  under  one  flag 
is  nearly  2s.  a  gallon  higher  than  that  of  a  few  yards  away  under 
another  flag.  The  only  hope  of  restricting  consumption  ade¬ 
quately  so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  and  the  sale  equitably 
so  far  as  the  merchants  are  concerned,  is  by  common  inter¬ 
national  regulations. 

Disease  provides  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for  scientific 
international  control.  The  two  most  formidable  diseases  are  the 
“hidden  plague  ”  and  sleeping  sickness.  At  the  first  International 
Congress  upon  Sleeping  Sickness,  held  in  London  in  1907,  Lord 
Fitzmaurice,  as  the  British  delegate,  emphasised  the  view  of  the 
British  Government  that  there  being  “no  common  plan  of  action 
there  must  be  a  considerable  waste  of  energy,”  therefore  “in  the 
hope  of  organising  the  forces  of  those  administrations  (in  the 
tropics)  to  the  best  advantage  against  the  common  enemy,  his 
Majesty’s  Government  have  invited  the  Powers  concerned  to 
send  their  representatives  to  this  Conference.”  The  principal 
recommendations  of  this  official  Conference  were  almost  entirely 
of  an  international  character,  whilst  the  most  vital  of  them  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  inter-colonial  and  international  action. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  to  effective  man-power  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  single  example  of  one  infected  area  of  Uganda, 
where  no  fewer  than  200,000  of  the  300,000  inhabitants  fell  victims 
to  this  fatal  malady. 

It  is  already  abundantly  clear  that,  putting  aside  altogether 
rival  political  creeds,  commercial  activity  in  the  Colonies,  'and 
especially  in  tropical  colonies,  must  undergo  a  far-reaching 
change,  and  that  this  change  will  include  international  engage¬ 
ments.  Great  Britain  will  probably  ask  that  the  same  facilities 
shall  be  extended  to  her  subjects  in  the  colonial  territories  of  other 
Powers  as  those  she  is  prepared  to  accord  to  the  subjects  of  other 
nations.  This  principle  alone  will  involve  a  considerable  depar¬ 
ture  from  pre-war  conditions  in  more  than  one  of  the  tropical 
dependencies  even  of  our  present  Allies.  The  Berlin  Act  of  1885, 
which  regulated  the  principles  of  navigation  and  commerce  over 
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nearly  2,000,000  square  miles  of  African  territory,  including  the 
Niger  and  Congo  waterways,  must  also  be  remodelled  in  the  light 
of  recent  developments. 

But  a  question  of  equal,  now  of  vital,  importance  affecting  all 
these  tropical  territories  is  the  immigration  of  adequate  labour 
forces,  without  which  few  of  the  territories  can  be  at  all 
successfully  developed.  This  raises  at  once  problems  of  supply, 
racial  antagonism,  conditions  of  labour  affecting  the  parent  State, 
conditions  of  labour  affecting  the  labourers,  control,  repatriation 
or  citizenship,  naturalisation,  and  a  host  of  difficulties  only  capable 
of  solution  by  international  agreement  upon  essentials. 

International  control,  if  adopted,  must  not  merely  be  levelled 
up  to  meet  modern  conditions  by  the  enunciation  of  principles 
acceptable  to  colonising  Powers,  but  whatever  control  is  estab¬ 
lished  must  be  made  progressively  effective.  Machinery,  prefer¬ 
ably  of  European  and  American  composition,  must  be  created 
which  will  provide  for  the  following  : — (a)  The  periodic  revision 
of  international  engagements ;  (b)  the  collection  and  codification 
of  data  upon  tropical  diseases,  the  effects  of  the  sale  of  alcohol, 
and  the  vital  statistics  of  tropical  industry  along  the  lines  of  the 
Brussels  Bureau ;  (c)  the  judicial  hearing  of  appeals  upon  viola¬ 
tions  of  international  agreements  alleged  either  by  national  govern¬ 
ments  or  communities. 

International  control  of  these  limited  dimensions  is  long  over¬ 
due,  and  if  it  had  existed  prior  to  1914  wnuld  have  mitigated,  if 
not  obviated,  more  than  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present 
war.  The  war  has  rendered  such  control  of  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions  infinitely  more  imperative  in  the  interests  of 
civilisation,  in  the  interests  of  the  local  inhabitants,  and  not  least 
as  a  preventive  measure  against  future  wars  having  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion  as  their  real  objective.  International  administration  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  being  urged  in  certain  quarters,  can  only 
lead  to  disaster  both  to  the  colonising  Powers  themselves  and 
to  the  territories  to  which  its  application  is  suggested. 

John  H.  Harris. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  FINANCE  :  AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
LORD  MILNER. 

My  Lord, 

In  your  graphic  book  on  “England  in  Egypt,”  from  which 
all  the  quotations  contained  in  this  letter  are  made,  you  have 
written  :  “Few  people  realise  the  fascination  of  finance.”  You  are 
one  of  those  few.  You  also  realise  that  :  “The  men  who  control 
the  Exchequer  in  more  highly  developed  countries  are,  of  course, 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  with  statistics  and  balance  sheets,  not 
with  the  mere  paraphernalia  of  finance  that  they  are  really 
dealing,  but  with  the  well-being,  the  comfort,  the  happiness, 
even  the  morality  of  their  fellow -citizens  ” ;  those  are  your 
own  words. 

As  a  member  of  the  British  War  Cabinet,  a  solemn  trust  is 
reposed  in  you  by  the  British  people  who  set  some  store  by  well¬ 
being,  comfort,  happiness,  and  morality. 

Seeing  that  you  know  so  much  of  high  finance,  not  only  by 
association  wdth  great  financiers  in  State  offices  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  also  by  special  training  from  youth  upwards 
throughout  a  diligent  life,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  whether 
you  are  satisfied  with  British  financial  policy  and  practices  in 
connection  with  this  war? 

Do  you  regard  with  equanimity  in  British  interests  the  almost 
intolerable  load  of  taxation,  which,  in  a  choice  of  alternatives, 
it  is  deemed  wise  to  impose  upon  the  people — you  who  wrote  : 
“The  removal  of  a  burdensome  tax,  whether  paid  in  money  or 
in  labour,  is  promptly  justified  by  an  increase  in  the  productive 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  ”?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
imposition  of  the  burden  must  have  the  contrary  effect. 

You,  who  know  so  well  how  the  condition  of  the  people  responds 
to  good  or  bad  finance  and  have  written  so  eloquently  of  the 
appalling  consequences  of  the  reckless  prodigality  of  an  Ismail 
in  Egypt,  are  you  satisfied  that  we  are  making  much  more  prudent 
use  of  equally  unlimited  control  of  even  vaster  resources? 

If  you  were  appalled  at  the  fact  that  Ismail  Pasha  had  in¬ 
creased  the  debt  of  Egypt  nearly  thirty-fold  in  thirteen  years, 
what  must  you  think  of  our  multiplication  by  seven  of  a  vaster 
debt  in  three  years? 

You  wrote  in  your  criticism  of  the  Ismail  regime  :  “The  prices 
paid  in  hard  cash  for  material  obtained  from  Europe  were  on  the 
scale  of  those  at  which  a  fashionable  tailor  supplies  goods  upon 
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credit  to  young  men  of  large  prospects  but  no  immediate  income. 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  calculate  what  proportion  of 
the  debt  contracted  by  Ismail  was  really  spent  for  the  good  of 
the  country  .  .  .  the  proportion  was  incredibly  small.” 

In  relation  to  British  war  finance  of  the  past  three  years,  have 
you  calculated  how  much  of  the,  approximately,  five  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  expended  by  England  on  the  war  has  been 
really  spent  for  the  good  of  the  country? 

Has  not  a  sum  little  short  of  two  thousand  millions  of  pounds 
been  thrown  aw'ay  chiefly  in  a  false  rise  of  prices,  in  addition  to 
a  true  rise? — the  true  rise  being  due  to  relatively  meagre  supplies 
of  commodities  in  connection  with  an  insatiable  demand ;  the 
false  rise  to  the  deliberate  and  needless  depreciation  of  our 
legal  tender  currency,  once  our  pride,  by  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  gold  as  its  base? 

When  real  exchanges — i.e.,  the  exchanges  as  regulated  by  the 
balance  of  international  accounts  or  indebtedness — turned  against 
us,  did  not  the  depreciation  of  our  legal  tender  currency  turn 
against  us,  in  addition,  the  nominal  or  computed  exchanges — 
i.e.,  the  exchanges  as  regulated  by  the  real  money  or  gold  value 
of  one  legal  tender  currency  in  terms  of  the  real  money  or  gold  value 
of  another — with  the  chaotic  effect  of  unnaturally  inflating, 
beyond  demand  prices,  the  prices  of  everything  we  purchased  at 
every  turnover  of  the  goods  or  services,  from  inception  to  con¬ 
sumption,  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  prices  to 
consumers  was  nothing  but  such  avoidable  inflation,  which 
threatened,  and  still  threatens,  the  stability  of  the  State? 

Did  it  not  “cook”  to  our  serious  disadvantage  the  media  in 
which  our  stupendous  volume  of  purchases,  whether  of  credits, 
goods,  or  services,  was  reckoned? 

There  is  always  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  height  to  which 
prices  of  commodities  will  rise  under  pressure  of  insistent  demand 
in  conditions  of  limited  supply ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  which 
prices  inflated  by  an  increasingly  depreciated  currency  will  not 
expand  until  the  uneconomic  balloon  bursts. 

Did  we  not  find  means  to  augment  the  waste  represented  by 
this  inflation  by  selling  valuable  securities,  the  product  of  age¬ 
long  effort,  at  exceptionally  low  prices,  thus  buying  dear  and 
selling  cheap ;  by  utilising  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  at  face 
value  only,  when,  if  the  sacrifice  had  to  be  made,  it  could  have 
been  made  for  gold,  or  gold  certificates,  which,  in  America,  could 
have  been  legally  made  the  basis  of  five  times  its  face  value  in 
credit  in  a  bank  acquired  by  ourselves,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Boyal  Bank  of  Canada  has  recently  acquired  the  control  of  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank  of  New  York — a  policy  which  the 
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Germans  had  pursued  long  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  our  midst ;  by  paying  heavy  interest  and  com¬ 
missions  on  the  credit  we  might  so  have  commanded  free  of 
charge ;  and  by  doing  the  same  upon  the  credit  amounting  to 

,000,000 ,000  w'hich  we  could  have  obtained  also  free  and 
without  loss  of  any  kind  (not  even  of  the  gold  which  would  have 
remained  in  our  bank  reserve)  upon  the  ^200,000,000  of  solid 
gold  metal  which  months  ago  w'e  had  sent  to  the  United 
States  ? 

More  gold,  no  doubt,  has  gone  since  then.  For  lack  of  it  the 
depreciation  of  our  legal  tender  currency  has  steadily  increased ; 
yet  no  great  man  who  knows  finance  has  raised  his  voice  against 
either  the  prodigal  waste  of  gold  and  the  continued  depreciation 
or  their  inevitable  consequences  of  social  and  economic  disaster, 
if  they  are  not  stayed  and  retrieved.  That  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  war  finance. 

Ismail  Pasha  could  not  have  been  more  prodigal  of  gold  or 
made  looser  bargains  with  it  than  have  we.  Given  our  control 
of  both  a  bank-rate  with  which  to  attract  gold  and  gold  mines 
from  which  to  pick  it,  he  could  not  have  made  less  prudent  use 
of  them  in  Egyptian  interests  than  we  have  made  of  them  in 
British  interests. 

The  depreciation  of  our  currency  resulting  from  the  misuse 
of  our  gold,  in  enormously  increasing  the  cost  of  the  war,  has 
urged  taxation  to  excess  and  produced  bitterness,  likely  to  be 
accentuated,  throughout  all  branches  of  industry,  deepening  hard¬ 
ship,  nullifying  prosperity,  and  sapping  the  vitals  of  recuperation. 

That  is  why  the  people  regard,  in  wonderment,  the  silence 
of  the  men  who  know ! 

Our  gold  need  not  have  been  used  except  (1)  as  a  cent,  per 
cent,  basis  for  our  legal  tender  at  home  in  order  to  maintain  its 
independent  value  at  that  of  standard  gold  coin,  and  (2)  as  a 
basis  of  much  needed  credit  to  several  times  its  amount  abroad 
by  the  establishment  or  acquisition  of  the  legal  machinery  for 
this  purpose  in  the  respective  States. 

Many  wonder  why  it  was  used  differently ;  that  there  w^as  no 
alternative  is,  of  course,  not  true. 

After  the  war,  after  victory,  when  w'e  expect  peace  (?)  the 
£100,  for  which,  at  false  prices,  we  have  received  £60  of  value, 
will  have  to  be  repaid  with  £100  of  value  measured  in  true  prices. 
There  will  be  an  inevitable  collapse  of  false  or  inflated  prices 
when  we  necessarily  re-establish  sound  legal  tender  currency. 
That  re-establishment  will  be  necessary  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  those  who  deride  these  views  and  who  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  depreciation  in  our  legal  tender  currency,  so  as  to 
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maintain  the  inflation  and  avoid  the  collapse.  We  are  faced  with 
two  alternatives  :  either  a  just  remedy  or  a  black  outlook. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  staggering  figures  of  our  taxa¬ 
tion,  you  must  confess,  would  overwhelm  even  what  in  Egypt 
was  so  overwhelming  that  the  dissolution  of  social  order  was 
threatened.  Already  we  have  before  us  such  curious  articles  as 
those  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  state  of  this 
country  in  relation  to  social  order.  Are  not  social  order  and 
economic  order  interdependent  and  both  subservient  to  “the 
men  who  control  the  Exchequer”? 

With  heavy  taxation  inevitable  for  generations  to  come,  do  you 
not  consider  that  taxation  involving  cancellation  of  profits,  at 
the  rate  at  which  it  has  proceeded  of  late,  is  destroying  the 
independent  means  of  recovery  after  the  war  when  war  demands 
cease  and  peace  demands  take  their  place?  Is  not  such  taxa¬ 
tion,  taking  without  giving,  like  a  drying-up  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  to  Egypt — for  the  fellahin,  not  the  financiers? 

Not  for  the  financiers,  because  loans  are  their  chief  concern 
in  two  w'ays  :  (1)  securities  for  borrowing  on ;  (2)  securities  for 
lending  on.  In  the  interests  of  the  first,  the  fev.’er  the  loans  the 
more  limited  the  Government  securities  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  take  practical  shape,  and  therefore  the  more  valuable 
they  may  be  in  future  markets ;  in  the  interests  of  the  second, 
the  more  taxation  of  trading  profits  the  greater  the  number  of 
traders  to  be  financed  in  the  future,  who  must  perforce  pay  any 
fee  up  to  the  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while, 
or  impossible,  to  trade. 

The  argument  of  flogging  the  taxpayer  now,  in  order  to  spare 
him  in  the  future,  you  know  to  be  one  which  the  possibility  of 
refunding  operations  as  well  as  other  possibilities  hereafter, 
should  all  go  well,  renders  nugatory.  Now  he  has  an  enemy  to 
thrash,  and  he  has  left  to  the  vagaries  of  chance  his  house  of 
normal  conditions  in  order  to  do  it.  What  he  gains  in  the  process 
should  not  be  taken  from  him,  for  when  he  returns  he  wdll  have 
to  put  his  house  in  order,  before  normal  conditions  again  prevail, 
and  he  will  need  the  wherewithal. 

Where  the  trader  and  the  financier  are  one,  a  sort  of  Mr. 
Facing-both-ways,  the  interests  are  not  opposed.  It  is  so  in 
Germany  where  the  trader  is  the  financier,  and  vice  versa;  or  the 
trader  merely  the  employee  of  the  financier.  Mr.  Gerard  in  his 
Four  Years  in  Germany  explains  that  not  the  policy  of  heavy 
taxation  is  followed,  but  the  policy  of  loans.  He  foresees  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  this,  but  the  Germans  do  not.  The  financiers  there 
obviously  intend  after  the  war  to  dispose  of  these  loans  in  their 
form  of  gilt-edged  securities,  abroad,  in  exchange  for  raw 
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material ;  for  which  purpose  world-wide  financial  machinery  is 
already  in  existence  and  national  raw  material  purchasing 
agencies  are  being  established. 

These  sales  and  purchases  will  be  carried  out  even  at  the  heart 
of  the  British  Empire  itself,  on  the  London  Exchanges,  and 
in  British  banks  where  the  securities  will  be  borrowed  upon.  Our 
securities  could  be  similarly  used  also  and  holders  who  took  them 
up  without  adequate  means,  for  patriotic  purposes,  relieved  of 
them.  But  we  shall  be  much  handicapped  in  the  race  by  so 
many  competitors,  such  a  lack  of  facilities,  the  silence  of  great 
financiers,  and  the  confusing  issues  raised  by  multitudes  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  counter-committees,  joint,  supplementary,  special, 
general,  departmental,  interdepartmental,  official,  non -official , 
public  and  private,  either  opposed  to  one  another  or  too 
often  composed  of  individuals  whose  interests  are  evenly 
opposed. 

Why  do  we  not  blockade  those  enemy  securities?  With  the 
constructive  and  destructive,  almost  unlimited,  lowers  of  the 
“paraphernalia  of  finance”  in  one’s  mind,  it  is  easy,  but  futile, 
to  realise  how  a  thorough-going  financial  blockade  would  have 
ended  the  war  long  ago,  and  how  the  absence  of  it,  in  relation 
to  bills  of  exchange,  cables  and  sterling  bills,  has  furnished  the 
enemy  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  in  successful  competition  with 
ourselves ;  but  it  is  not  idle  to  suggest  that  such  a  blockade  should 
be  applied  by  the  whole  of  the  Allies  to  the  enemy  securities  to 
which  I  refer  until  the  British  and  Allied  securities  have  had 
full  and  complete  freedom  of  the  world  of  trade  and  finance  for 
a  generation,  or  longer  if  necessary,  until  their  quantity  has 
been  appreciably  reduced  by  redemption.  Until  that  time  these 
enemy  securities,  or  any  substitutes  therefor,  should  be  made 
inconvertible  except  within  their  own  boundaries.  By  treaty 
between  the  countries  of  the  rest  of  the  world  dealings  in  them 
on  the  Stock  Exchanges  and  Bourses,  for  sale  or  loan,  or  as  security 
for  loans  or  otherwise,  should  be  prohibited;  no  public  or  private 
dealings  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  in  them,  whether  by 
"  banks  or  other  institutions,  or  by  any  persons  individually  or 
collectively  as  companies  or  otherwise ;  such  dealings  should  be 
made  penal  offences.  Were  that  carried  out  forthwith  it  would 
have  the  double  effect  of  seriously  impeding  or  possibly  pre¬ 
venting  the  successful  flotation  of  any  further  enemy  loans,  even 
in  his  own  territory ;  and  of  enabling  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
retrieve  its  war  losses  and  secure  itself  in  place  and  power  before 
setting  the  enemy  free.  If  we  do  not  protect  ourselves  by  making 
this  larger  market  for  our  international  securities  (and  by  not 
only  creating  no  further  securities  which,  like  war-savings 
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certificates,  limit  sales  to  home  markets  and  call  for  payment  on 
demand,  but  by  converting  these  as  soon  as  convenient)  we  shall 
rue  the  day ! 

I  appeal  to  you  as  one  who  knows  and  one  in  power  not  to  let 
it  be  written  hereafter  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  as 
you  wrote  of  Ismail  : — 

“The  Government  of  Ismail  was  not  wanting  in  European 
exi)erts,  whether  in  finance  or  in  other  branches  of  administra¬ 
tion,  at  the  very  time  when  it  came  so  hopelessly  to  grief.” 

You  added  :  “But  its  wisest  and  most  capable  employees  were 
without  influence  ”  ;  and  you  reminded  us  the  other  day ,  w  hen 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Americans  in  Ijondon,  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war  you  were  merely  one  of  the  people ;  but 
you  are  now  one  of  those  who  “have  some  powder  behind  them 
to  give  effectiveness  to  their  advice.” 

^lay  I  remind  you  of  the  position  of  Egypt  when  you  wrote  : 
“]^ut  despite  all  the  skill  devoted  to  finance  during  the  troublous 
years  1883  and  1884,  it  was  perfectly  evident  to  everybody  that 
110  amount  of  good  management  could  pull  Egypt  through  with¬ 
out  some  fresh  external  assistance”?  as  compared  with  our 
jiosition  now'  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law'  : — 

“I,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  am  ready  to  say  now  what 
I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  admit  six  months  ago,  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  United  States  the  financial  position  of  the 
Allies  would  have  been  a  very  disastrous  situation  to-day.” 

The  terrible  significance  of  these  words  need  not  be  dw'elt 
u[)on.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  was  foreseen  and  that  those 
who  foresaw  it  and  called  for  a  reversal  of  the  engines  of  our 
financial  policy  were  regarded  as  visionaries  and  flouted! 

A  remedy  was  applied  in  Egypt  by  a  group  of  financiers  under 
British  administration.  It  saved  the  situation  and  to  a  large 
extent  benefited  the  people.  To  a  much  larger  extent,  I  w'ill  not 
say  unjustly  or  unreasonably,  it  benefited  certain  individuals. 
For  all  that  w'as  done,  w'hether  by  British  or  not,  the  British 
were  held  responsible,  and  though  the  policy  removed  some  of 
the  burdens  of  the  people  and  gave  them  a  more  comfortable  life, 
you  show  clearly  in  your  book  the  consequential  unpopularity 
of  the  English  with  the  fellahin.  This  unpopularity  may  be 
attributed  to  other  causes,  but  you  have  yourself  admitted  that 
those  who  control  the  Exchequer  are  dealing  not  merely  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  finance,  but  with  the  “well-being,  the  comfort, 
the  happiness,  even  the  morality  of  their  fellow -citizens.”  Group- 
financial  methods  may  produce  unpopularity  with  fellahin  without 
very  serious  consequences,  but  if  there  is  a  better  w'ay,  is  it  wise 
to  risk  those  methods  in  dealing  with  the  situation  that  has 
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arisen  here,  thereby  courting  unpopularity  for  them  with  the 
British  people  themselves? 

Unless  a  mistaken  scheme  of  National  Service  is  instituted, 
we  have  no  grievous  burden  like  that  of  the  Corvee  to  remove, 
the  suppression  of  which  in  Egypt  was,  “of  course,  the  greatest 
reduction  of  all  in  the  burdens  of  the  people.” 

But  the  people  have  need  of  the  proper  recognition  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  British  credit  on  solid  foundations,  and  sound  principles 
of  security  and  redemption.  That  would  be  a  financial  reform 
after  your  own  heart,  in  your  own  words  : — 

“Financial  reform  has  not  been  confined  to  reducing  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  It  has  done  more  than  that.  It  has 
increased  their  means  of  hearing  the  burdens  that  remain.  The 
greatest  vice  of  all  in  the  old  system  of  government  was  that, 
while  the  demands  made  upon  the  people  were  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  their  capacity  to  meet  those  demands  w'as  being  steadily 
impaired.”  That  is  a  gospel  of  economic  peace  and  prosperity ! 

What  “water  for  his  crops”  is  to  the  Egyptian  cultivator, 
credit  now  is  to  the  whole  field  of  British  industry.  “No  mere 
financial  arrangements,”  of  the  grdup-of-financiers  type,  “how¬ 
ever  wise,”  can  provide  this  primary  need ;  for  the  fellahin  the 
regular  supply  of  water ;  for  the  British  producer  the  regular 
supply  of  credit !  The  distribution  of  that  credit  must  extend 
over  the  entire  basis  of  it  as  a  right  vested  in  productive  pro¬ 
perties  to  be  exercised  for  productive  purposes,  subject  to  Treasury 
advice,  which  wdll  give  such  direction  to  its  use  that  no  un¬ 
balanced  condition  in  the  various  forms  of  production  may  arise 
to  promote  over-production  in  some  and  under-production  in  others. 
When  every  form  of  production  open  to  British  brains  and 
resources  is  rendered  practicable  financially,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  danger  of  over-production  in  any,  because  most  of 
the  evils  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  from  alleged  over-pro¬ 
duction  have  been  due  in  fact  to  under-consumption  from  want  of 
means  :  a  reason  which  under  the  free  flow  of  sound  credit  could 
never  arise.  Those  exceptional  cases  of  over-production  due  to 
waves  of  speculation — e.g.,  in  the  railway  booms  and  crises — 
could  not  occur  under  the  allocation  of  the  exercise  of  credit 
right  to  specific  purposes.  In  other  words,  there  could  be  no 
so-called  inflation.  Mere  magnitude  of  real,  lasting  business, 
priced  in  a  sound  legal  tender  currency,  however  high  the  prices 
may  rise,  does  not  mean  inflation.  You,  yourself,  have  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  confusion  which  pervades  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  w^ord.  In  your  able  book  on  Egypt  you  have 
described  as  inflation  something  which  is  clearly  not  inflation, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  temporary  increase  as  distinct  from  per- 
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manent  increase.  I  allude  to  the  increase  of  imports  and  customs 
duties  ascribed  by  you  to  the  payment  of  the  Alexandria  Indemni¬ 
ties  and  the  British  campaign  in  the  Sudan.  This  increase  you 
treat  as  artificial,  not  natural ;  as  inflation.  But  surely  it  was 
both  natural  and  desirable  as  far  as  it  went,  and  if  its  temporary 
character  could  have  been  rendered  permanent,  either  by  con¬ 
tinuance  or  substitution,  neither  the  increase  in  trade  nor  the 
increase  in  revenue  could  rightly  have  been  considered  anything 
but  actual  growth.  The  temporary  increases  were  actual ;  they 
were  increases  of  something  much  weightier  than  air  in  a  bubble 
or  other  slender  envelope;  their  actuality,  though  short-lived, 
was  of  normal  proportions  in  relation  to  time  and  space.  They 
were  directly  associated  with  concrete  values.  To  describe  such 
increases  as  inflation  has  the  evil  consequence  of  suppressing 
realities  in  financial  reform  and  of  causing  sound  schemes  to  be 
dismissed  as  inflation,  not  from  proofs  of  this,  but  from  fear  of 
the  explosive  and  collapsible  qualities  which  quite  properly  attend 
inflation  itself ;  a  cure  for  existing  inflation,  and  the  prevention 
of  more  of  it,  with  a  plan  to  enable  the  nation  to  reconstruct 
itself  economically,  may  thus  be  unceremoniously,  impatiently, 
and  unjustly  condemned  by  the  very  persons  whose  duty  and 
responsibility  it  is  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
speedy  adoption. 

Our  present  and  future  obligations  are  “really  crushing.”  I 
will  again  quote  from  your  book  and  say  :  “By  far  the  most 
effectual  way  of  ultimately  lightening  that  and  every  other 
burden  of  the  people  is  to  develop  still  further  the  productive 
jx)wers  of  the  country  ”  and  perhaps  the  Empire.  Now  just  as 
the  high  native  authority,  whom  you  quote,  once  said  :  “If  your 
object  is  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  create  a  reservoir,”  I  say  to 
yon  :  “If  your  object  is  British  prosiierity,  open  freely  to  the 
British  industrial  community  the  existing  reservoir  of  British 
credit.”  You  have  said  :  “Egypt  is  a  country  which  cries  aloud 
for  the  application  of  capital  to  elicit  its  great  latent  wealth.” 
So  the  whole  field  of  British  industry  in  its  perilous  condition 
of  increasing  obligations  and  denudation  of  resources  cries  aloud 
for  the  application  of  the  equivalent  of  capital  not  only  to  elicit 
its  great  latent  wealth,  but  also  to  prevent  a  terrible  impasse. 
The  proposed  activities  of  small  groups  of  financiers  will  not  do. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  done.  Fixed  productive  capital  is  the 
vast  reservoir  already  created  which  holds  a  wealth  of  British 
credit  which  can  be  to  the  British  industrial  community  what 
oil  sent  through  pipe  lines  is  to  Rockefeller,  or  water  from 
Assouan  to  the  controllers  of  the  Nile  delta. 

You  said  of  Egypt  :  “The  question  of  creating  a  vast  reservoir. 
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to  collect  the  river  water  in  the  months  of  abundance,  in  order 
to  give  it  out  again  in  the  months  of  drought,  is  therefore  the 
most  interesting  problem  which  now  confronts,  not  only  the 
engineers,  but  the  financiers  of  Egypt.” 

In  our  case  the  vast  reservoir  exists  in  the  form  of  the  credit 
system  and  its  implications ;  the  engineers  and  the  financiers 
have  long  had  a  monopoly  of  its  productive  waters.  There  is 
enough  for  them  still  and  they  are  welcome  to  it.  But  more  must 
be  added  in  both  quantity  and  quality  and  liberally  distributed 
amongst  many  others  who  can  establish  a  right  to  it.  Then  will 
the  gospel  you  have  preached  have  come  into  practice.  The 
Government  itself  must  initiate  this  new  irrigation  of  British 
industry.  The  help  of  the  men  in  control  of  the  Exchequer — the 
Treasury — wmuld  be  necessary.  The  arrangement  might  be  made 
with  very  little  disturbance  of  existing  financial  machinery.  A 
Treasury  department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  distinct  as  is 
the  Issue  department  from  its  ordinary  banking  activities,  would 
be  established.  It  wmuld  take  control  of  the  industrial  loans  of 
banking  credit  which  banks  in  general  would  issue  on  the  authority 
of  the  Treasury  based  on  the  title  to  fixed  productive  properties 
of  assured  earning  capacity  adequate  to  redemption  of  the  loans 
by  fixed  annual  instalments ;  and  it  would  guarantee  the  banks 
in  respect  of  such  loans.  The  banks  would  be  properly  paid  for 
the  use  of  their  credit-minting  machinery,  but  as  the  credit  itself 
would  be  that  of  the  property,  guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
the  banks  would  not  be  paid  interest  for  its  use.  This  would  not 
reflect  upon  the  legitimacy  of  interest  in  its  appropriate  connec¬ 
tions.  It  would  merely  mark  a  distinction  in  the  true  ownership 
of  the  credit.  The  legislative  recognition  of  this  distinction  is 
necessary  for  the  eradication  of  old  and  new  economic  evils,  and 
the  substitution  of  unfettered  development  towards  the  extinction 
of  our  debts  and  the  attainment  of  general  prosperity.  The 
business  and  profits  of  the  banks  would  neverthless  increase  with 
those  of  the  whole  community.  The  case  for  a  loan  would  include 
proper  valuation  of  the  established  productive  concern  by  appro¬ 
priate  bodies  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners,  according  as  the 
properties  were  those  of  statutory  companies,  municipal  bodies, 
or  ordinary  producers ;  also  proper  certificates  of  title  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  certificates  of  the  amount  and  probable  life  of 
profits.  The  amount  of  credit  or  loan  for  which  such  properties 
could  be  held  to  have  a  reasonable  claim  and  the  amount  of  the 
annual  instalment  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan,  if  made,  would 
be  regulated  by  these  certificates.  But  the  granting  of  the  loan 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  as  well  as  to  the  guarantee  of 
the  Treasury,  which  would  be  advised  on  these  and  other  matters 
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in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  necessary  Act  by  a 
standing  advisory  board  specially  constituted.  A  prime  duty  of 
this  board  would  be  to  ascertain  and  approve  the  purposes  of  the 
loans,  to  ensure  such  application,  and  to  regulate  their  issue  so  as 
to  establish  an  economic  equilibrium  in  both  volume  and  variety 
of  production.  Thus  neither  over-production  nor  under-produc¬ 
tion  would  be  encouraged  and  crises  would  in  consequence  be 
avoided ;  variety  of  production  would  introduce  greater  freedom 
of  exchanges  to  be  recorded  and  settled  in  our  cheque  and  clearing¬ 
house  system,  and  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  quantity  of 
legal  tender  currency  required  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The 
amount  of  legal  tender  currency  needed  by  the  banks  in  their 
coffers  would  be  diminished  by  another  provision  :  the  Treasury 
would  receive  a  guarantee  fee  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
each  loan.  This  would  accumulate  as  a  Treasury  reserve  in  gold, 
as  far  as  desired,  against  which  the  Treasury  wnuld  issue  legal 
tender  currency  on  loan  to  banks  in  any  emergency  or  from 
which  it  would  rediscount  approved  paper  or  make  good  any  losses 
incurred  under  its  guarantees.  The  loans  would  be  applicable 
only  to  productive  purposes,  including  the  relief  of  burdens  on 
existing  productive  concerns.  No  doubt  with  such  loans  first 
mortgages  and  debentures  would  be  repaid,  and  that  capital  would 
so  be  freed  to  absorb  not  only  the  securities  which  will  otherwise 
collapse  hopelessly  in  price  on  an  inevitable  contraction  of  credit 
and  resumption  of  sound  legal  tender,  but  also  those  which  have 
yet  to  be  placed  on  the  market  by  Governments  at  home  and 
abroad  and  by  new  enterprises  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Dominions  and  elsewhere. 

Labour  problems  would  be  solved  by  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  vast  improvements  threatening  to  oust  labour  would  be 
welcomed  instead  of  being  vetoed.  Labour  by  saving  would  be 
free  to  open  its  own  way  into  capitalism  and  their  opposing 
interests  wnuld  merge  into  common  ones ;  for  an  established 
business  worth  T200  would  be  eligible  for  its  quota  of  credit  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  if  the  concern  were  obviously  sound,  or,  with 
the  loan,  would  become  so.  Just  as  behind  legal  tender  or  real 
money  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but  gold,  so  behind  the  proposed 
credit  there  w^ould  be  real,  concrete,  productive  value,  ample  to 
ensure  both  security  and  redemption.  The  reserve  would  create 
a  safety  valve  for  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country.  If 
the  plan  were  applied  imperially  the  bond  of  British  credit  so 
created  would  endure  as  long  as  the  principles  of  modern  trade ; 
and  fixed  capital  in  the  British  Empire  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire  would  be  as  convertible  as  paper  based  on  reputable 
signatures  and  consumable  values. 


Oswald  Stoll. 


A  NOTE  ON  OSCAK  WILDE.. 


The  very  name  of  Oscar  Wilde  challenges  criticism.  Conven¬ 
tionality  taboos  him  and  decadence  claims  him.  A  man  who  was 
better  in  some  ways  than  his  defamers  and  worse  than  most  of 
his  admirers  must  always  be  a  puzzle  to  the  average  reader  of 
character  who  is  neither  subtle,  generous,  nor  courageous. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  an  exotic  product  of  a  commercial  age.  He 
was  a  protest  against  current  ugliness  and  smugness,  a  fine  frenzy 
set  against  average  ideals  and  commonplace  platitudes.  He  was 
a  poet  full  of  apparent  poses,  a  feminine  artist  in  the  body  of  a 
man.  His  mother  had  longed  for  a  girl  before  Wilde’s  birth. 
The  answer  to  her  prayer  was  this  strange  medley  of  undirected 
genius,  misguided  femininity,  fascination,  and  tragedy.  He  was 
woman  as  well  as  man,  an  exquisite  more  than  a  genius,  a  Beau 
Brummel  of  decadence.  In  his  hand,  however,  he  held  a  torch 
which  could  illuminate  the  vague  face  of  beauty  for  many  who 
were  half-witted  or  short-sighted.  When  people  say  that  Wilde 
was  only  a  poseur,  what  do  they  mean?  They  forget  that  his 
“poses”  were  his  realities.  His  real  pose  would  have  been  if  he 
had  affected  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  other  men.  He  was,  as 
Arthur  Symons  has  declared,  “an  artist  in  attitudes.”  He  stood 
mentally  always  before  an  audience  or  a  looking-glass.  Even  his 
early  religious  experiences  and  his  first  love  experiences  give  one 
an  impression  that  they  were  chiefly  acceptable  as  episodes  that 
could  be  transcribed.  They  were  not  of  the  heart  but  of  the 
inkpot.  The  great  births  of  religion  and  love  only  made  him  w’ant 
to  grave  his  sonnets  about  them  on  ivory  tablets.  Oscar  Wilde 
never  found  out  the  implacable  meaning  of  love — self-surrender 
and  suffering.  A  faint  glimmer  came  towards  the  end,  but  it 
was  only  a  glimmer.  One  feels  that  he  died  an  apprentice  at 
the  great  arts  of  living  and  loving,  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
artist  within  him  because  he  never  understood  that  true  love, 
under  any  guise,  by  its  very  essence  can  only  save  and  not  ruin. 
I  was  told  by  a  critical  Irishwoman  that  Oscar  Wilde  was  a 
miner  of  souls.  Surely  souls  can  only  be  ruined  by  their  pos¬ 
sessors  and  not  by  outsiders;  but  of  this  w^e  may' rest  assured, 
that  Oscar  Wilde  has  saved  more  than  he  has  destroyed  if  torture 
and  cmcifixion  stand  anywhere  for  redemption  and  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  cry  in  De  Profundis  is  no  pose ;  it  is  analogous  to  the 
cry,  “Father,  forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do,”  and 
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“Let  this  cup  pass.”  One  always  thinks  of  Oscar  Wilde  as 
curveting  before  the  shades  of  Narcissus  and  Bacchus,  apologis¬ 
ing  in  turn  for  the  vagaries  of  a  courtesan  and  the  revels  of  a 
wizard  absorbed  in  black  magic.  His  was  egotism  run  to  obses¬ 
sion.  He  always  poised  and  fluttered  between  decoration  and 
decadence  or  between  charlatanism  and  genius.  In  the  finest  and 
truest  study  of  Oscar  Wilde  we  have,  by  Arthur  Eansome,  he 
says  :  “This  feeling  of  decoration  that  made  him  see  life  itself 
as  a  tapestry  of  ordered  and  beautiful  movements  caught  in  gold 
and  dyed  silk,  that  made  him  incapable  of  realising  that  life  was 
not  so,  until  at  last  it  became  too  strong  and  tore  his  canvas, 
was  itself  enough  to  prevent  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  dandy 
from  obliterating  the  artist  in  the  minds  of  posterity.”  “I  have 
put  all  my  genius  into  my  life,”  said  Wilde;  “I’ve  only  put  my 
talent  into  my  works.”  This  would  have  been  quite  true  had 
Oscar  Wilde  made  an  art  of  that  life,  but  he  made  a  folly  and  an 
enervation  of  it.  “My  duty  is  to  amuse  myself  terribly,”  he  told 
Andre  Gide,  and  the  end  was  more  terrible  than  the  amusement. 
As  Andre  Gide  truly  says,  “Wilde  had  known  how  to  create 
beyond  his  real  personality  an  amusing  phantom.”  This  phantom 
unbalanced  the  personality  of  a  poet  who,  at  his  best,  through 
his  unusual  gift  of  personal  magnetism  even  more  than  his 
writing,  might  have  been  a  great  power  in  an  age  of  languid 
concession  to  the  commonplace. 

Wilde  was  a  protest  against  the  idea  that  luxury  and  sin  are 
necessarily  one,  or  that  goodness,  ugliness,  or  drabness  must  be 
included  in  a  real  morality.  His  passionate  love  of  beauty,  his 
supersensitive  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  unusual,  his  plea  for 
cultured  gluttony  in  pleasure  and  the  arts  of  living  and  loving 
brought  their  own  retribution  at  last.  Till  spirituality  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  most  ravishing  and  poetic  of  all  arts,  and  until  purity 
is  realised  as  not  a  local  and  limited  virtue  but  a  radiant  desire 
of  co-mingled  mysticism  and  ravishment,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Oscar  Wilde  type  must  come  and  go  as  products  and 
symbols  of  what  we  are  both  losing  and  finding.  While  average 
personalities  are  content  to  be  maudlin  or  malicious  in  affairs  of 
the  senses,  poets  and  their  poems  will  make  their  protests  in 
definite  and  undefinable  ways.  The  blame  is  to  the  lover  of 
ugliness  as  much  as  to  the  begetter  of  sin. 

Oscar  Wilde  is  now  adored  as  a  sort  of  fantastic  god  or  despised 
as  a  decadent  demon.  He  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  but  a 
reflection  of  an  age  which  takes  its  religion  as  a  liqueur,  its  love 
as  an  episode,  and  beauty  as  a  mere  lust  of  the  eye  or  a  titillation 
of  the  senses.  It  is  as  well  to  reflect  that  possibly  it  was  the 
cruelty  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  made  a  Torquemada 
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possible.  Oscar  Wilde  was  a  scapegoat  for  much  that  was  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  and  expressed  in  their  secret  lives. 
Whitewash  does  not  necessarily  cover  purity  nor  hy[x>cri3y 
virtue.  When  Oscar  Wilde,  as  one,  was  brought  to  the  tribunal 
for  the  many,  a  true  knowledge  was  born — the  knowledge  that 
revenge  and  spite  and  reckless  condemnation  are  quite  as  decadent 
as  abnormality  ;  the  knowledge  also  that  society  itself  often  creates 
what  it  ultimately  crucifies.  That  even  a  few  people  are  realising 
this  fact  is  a  proof  that  the  fate  of  Oscar  Wilde  did  more  than 
bis  life  could  ever  have  effected.  It  was  worth  his  crucifixion, 
for  it  was  a  crucifixion,  that  a  few  began  after  it  to  speculate 
about  sin,  disease,  decadence,  and  spiritual  coma  apart  from  a 
blind  and  vindictive  intolerance.  His  fate  forced  us  to  face 
problems  we  had  shirked,  and  to  rescue  from  the  region  of  fear 
those  vast  complexities  of  personalities  and  temperaments  which 
science  and  common  sense  will  one  day  bring  into  line  with  sanity 
and  understanding.  No  utterly  depraved  or  artificial  personality 
could  possibly  have  aroused  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  Wilde 
aroused.  The  potential  in  him  was  greater  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  estimated.  Underneath  all  his  vanity,  his  egotism, 
his  triviality  and  lack  of  spiritual  perspective,  was  the  passionate 
lover  of  beauty,  the  artist  in  delicate  tones  and  monotones.  In 
Oscar  Wilde  we  find  that  triple  personality  which  so  often  makes 
the  saints  and  the  sinners  of  the  world.  There  was  in  him  the 
courageous  man  who  stayed  and  faced  his  doom  and  refused  to 
defame  his  accusers.  In  him  also  was  the  irresponsible  and 
delightful  woman  who  could  write  to  his  friends  a  few'  days  after 
leaving  prison  as  to  where  to  buy  the  best  boots.  I  know  no  more 
pathetic  documents  than  two  I  have  been  privileged  to  read, 
wherein  no  reference  is  made  to  the  hideous  torture  modern 
civilisation  still  inflicts  on  what  it  does  not  understand  either  as 
desire  or  disease.  The  man  and  the  woman  in  Wilde  were 
eclipsed  at  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  child  who,  loving  Nature, 
longed  to  be  healed  by  her.  There  might  have  been  hope  for 
him  if  Nature  had  had  her  way,  for  she  has  her  own  special 
methods  of  healing  the  bruised  in  spirit  and  the  torn  in  mind, 
but  he  was  lured  into  cities,  and  Paris  saw  the  end.  His  repent¬ 
ance  as  expressed  in  De  Profundis  is,  as  Eansome  says,  only  a 
guarantee  of  a  moment  of  humiliation,  and  not  of  a  life  of  reform. 
The  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  the  condemners,  his  lifelong  habits 
of  self-indulgence,  the  reaction  from  the  stultifying  tw’o  years  of 
prison  life,  and,  above  all,  his  own  realisation  of  the  slaying  of 
the  beauty  of  love  and  desire  and  his  remorse  about  his  mother, 
when  he  literally  faced  his  own  words  in  the  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,  that  "all  men  kill  the  thing  they  love,"  made  it  impossible 
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for  him  to  continue  in  a  world  given  over  to  shams  and  fear  and 
all  uncharitableness.  Wilde  came  out  of  one  prison  into  another, 
and  the  second  prison  needed  more  courage  to  face  than  the  first, 
for  social  ostracism  has  its  own  peculiar  inquisition  which  petrifies 
the  emerging  spirit  and  kills  what  is  already  crushed.  As  he 
himself  said,  “Sorrow  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  created  things,” 
and  can  there  be  a  greater  sorrow  to  the  artist  than  to  have  had 
his  vision  of  beauty  and  fallen  below  it?  Wilde  at  the  end  of 
his  life  had  just  this  sorrow.  He  came  to  the  consciousness  that 
desire,  careless  of  the  lives  of  others,  is  a  malady,  a  madness,  or 
both.  To  read  De  Profundis  carefully,  and  the  two  letters  sent  to 
the  Daily  Chronicle  as  pleas  for  prison  reform,  is  to  realise  that 
the  man  was  emerging  from  the  decadent,  the  humanitarian 
blending  with  the  artist.  There  are  passages  in  De  Profundis 
that  could  only  have  been  phrased  out  of  a  rebirth  through  incal¬ 
culable  suffering.  “Had  I  not  a  friend  in  the  world,”  he  says, 
"were  there  not  a  single  house  open  to  me  in  pity,  had  I  to  accept 
the  wallet  and  ragged  cloak  of  sheer  penury,  as  long  as  I  am  free 
from  all  resentment,  hardness,  and  scorn,  I  would  be  able  to  face 
the  life  with  much  more  calm  and  confidence  than  I  would  were 
my  body  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  the  soul  within  me  sick 
with  hate.  .  .  .  Morality  does  not  help  me.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  made  for  exceptions,  not  for  laws.  But  while  I  see  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  what  one  does,  I  see  there 
is  something  wrong  in  what  one  becomes  .  .  .  there  is  not  a 
single  degradation  of  the  body  which  I  must  not  try  to  make 
into  a  spiritualising  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  The  supreme  vice  is 
shallowness.  Whatever  is  realised  is  right.  It  is  only  by  realising 
what  I  am  that  I  have  found  comfort  of  any  kind.  To  regret 
one’s  own  experience  is  to  arrest  one’s  own  development.  To 
deny  one’s  own  experiences  is  to  put  a  lie  into  the  lips  of  one’s 
own  life.  It  is  no  less  than  a  denial  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  The  only 
people  I  would  care  to  be  with  now  are  artists  and  people  who 
have  suffered  :  those  who  know  what  beauty  is  and  those  who 
know  what  sorrow  is ;  nobody  else  interests  me.  .  .  .  Christ  is 
the  leader  of  the  lovers,  and  He  saw  that  love  was  the  first  secret 
of  the  world  for  which  the  wise  men  had  been  looking,  and  that 
it  was  only  through  love  that  one  could  approach  either  the  heart 
of  the  leper  or  the  feet  of  God,  .  .  .  One  realises  one’s  soul  only 
by  getting  rid  of  all  alien  passions,  all  acquired  culture,  and  all 
external  possessions,  be  they  good  or  evil.  ...  To  me  reforma¬ 
tions  in  morals  are  as  meaningless  and  vulgar  as  reformations  in 
theology.  But  while  to  propose  to  be  a  better  man  is  a  piece  of 
unscientific  cant,  to  have  become  a  deeper  man  is  the  privilege 
of  those  who  have  suffered.” 
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These  extracts  prove  Wilde  to  have  become  a  deeper  man. 
Depth  implies  regeneration. 

Oscar  Wilde  in  his  triple  capacity  as  poet,  dramatist,  and 
novelist  is  less  interesting  than  as  a  psychological  study.  The 
whole  world  ventures  into  those  regions  where  he  reigned  as 
artist.  There  are  things  he  has  written  exquisite  as  a  harebell 
swaying  in  the  wind,  as,  for  instance,  those  lines  to  L.  L.  There 
are  others  pagan  and  gorgeous  as  Salome.  There  are  morbidi¬ 
ties  and  exotics,  there  are  introspections  and  witticisms,  there 
are  delicate  lights  and  shades,  but  there  are  no  more  perfect 
jewels  left  from  a  forlorn  life  than  the  fairy  tales.  The  Birthday 
of  the  Infanta  is  symbolic  of  the  whole  tragedy  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  without  a  lump  in  one’s 
throat.  Wilde,  till  the  blow  fell  which  led  to  his  arrest,  had 
been  frolicking,  as  it  were,  in  a  forest  of  fancies  like  the  dwarf 
with  the  gipsies.  He  had  been  enamoured  of  fantasies,  obsessed 
by  his  own  delusions.  He  capered  in  search  of  the  impossible, 
and  Fate  and  Betrayal  brought  him  ca]:>ering  still  before  Society’s 
looking-glass.  He  suddenly  saw  himself  as  others  saw  him.  He 
heard  the  laughter,  read  the  contempt  his  weird  personality  drew 
from  the  average  onlooker.  As  he  recognised  himself  his  heart 
broke,  and  Beauty  lost  one  of  her  most  wilful  and  most  exquisite 
interpreters. 


E.  M.  0.  Ellis. 


THE  GATES  OF  THE  MEDITEKEANEAN. 


The  convulsion  produced  by  the  European  War  has  aroused  in 
acute  form  all  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  Great  Powers, 
many  of  which  had  at  any  rate  lain  dormant  during  the  long 
peace  preceding  its  outbreak,  and  some  of  which  were  even  in 
a  fair  way  to  settlement  owing  to  long  and  undisputed  possession. 
In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Reichstag  and 
in  the  German  Press  concerning  the  basis  of  a  possible  peace 
little  or  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  nor  to  the  control  of  the  exits 
from  the  great  inland  sea,  unless  the  vague  demands  for  the 
“  freedom  of  the  seas  ”  are  to  be  considered  as  bearing  on  this 
question.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  if  Germany  had 
been  in  the  main  victorious  over  Britain  and  her  Allies  she  would 
have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our  naval  supremacy  by  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  our  coaling  stations  and  oversea  naval  bases  amongst  other 
principal  conditions  of  peace,  but  since  no  such  end  of  the  war 
seems  at  all  probable  the  vague  formula  probably  will  only  be 
aimed  at  limiting  the  British  Fleet  as  part  of  a  general  scheme 
of  limited  armaments,  and  treaty  limitations  to  its  power  of 
blockading  a  hostile  coast  in  case  of  future  wars. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  grip  on  the  great  waterway  from 
Gibraltar  to  Aden  has  been  enormously  strengthened  during  the 
war,  and  seems  likely  to  be  stronger  as  the  war  proceeds.  Arabia 
has  shaken  off  Turkish  suzerainty  and  is  friendly.  Egypt  has 
become  a  Sultanate  without  any  connection  with  the  Porte,  but 
more  closely  connected  than  ever  with  the  British  Empire.  Greece, 
Italy,  and  France,  the  three  maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean, 
are,  and  seem  likely  to  remain,  the  powerful  Allies  of  Britain.  Of 
the  Mediterranean  States,  Spain  alone  stands  outside  the  alliance, 
but  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  her  hostility  felt  even  if  she 
were  in  the  future  to  gravitate  towards  the  system  of  the  Central 
Empires,*  to  achieve  which  German  diplomacy  has  exerted  itself 
in  the  past  and  will  no  doubt  strain  every  nerve  in  the  future. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  valuable  key  position  which  we  hold  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  shores  has  lost  its  supremely  strong  influence,  for  the 
possession  of  Gibraltar  no  longer  dominates  the  Straits  and  their 
approaches  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  before  the  appearance 
of  the  submarine  and  of  the  long-range  naval  gun.  The  possession 
of  the  Spanish  or  of  the  African  shore  for  many  miles  along  the 
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coast  enables  a  naval  power  to  obstruct  the  Straits  and  also  both 
to  invest  and  to  attack  the  fortress  itself,  consequently  the  real 
control  over  the  western  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  must 
consist  in  the  combined  military  and  naval  power  by  which 
Britain  is  able  to  enforce  her  strategy  rather  than  in  the  local 
superiority  conferred  by  the  mere  ix)ssession  of  Gibraltar.  The 
Eock  fortress  has  certainly  not  ceased  to  be  important ;  far  from 
it,  but  it  has  diminished  in  imix)rtance  unless  the  neighbouring 
coasts  are  in  friendly  hands.  Britain  will  in  the  future  have  to 
depend  on  sagacious  diplomacy  to  ensure  this  result,  and  such 
diplomacy  in  its  turn  must  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  suit¬ 
able  and  symmetrical  naval  and  military  power  to  give  reality 
to  its  reju’esentations.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  as 
far  as  ever  from  national  disarmament  if  this  all-important  water¬ 
way  is  to  be  kept  open  to  our  ships  in  peace  and  w'ar,  a  fact  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  our  plenipotentiaries  when  insidious 
proposals  for  general  disarmament  are  made  at  the  next  European 
Diplomatic  Conference,  whenever  and  under  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  assembled,  for  therein  lurk  great  dangers  to 
our  very  existence. 

Spain  occupies  by  far  the  most  important  strategical  positions 
in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  including  the  naval  bases  from 
which  operations  could  be  carried  on  either  against  the  Atlantic 
trade  routes,  or  to  control  the  passage  through  the  Straits,  or  in 
the  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea  itself ;  nevertheless,  her  advantages 
are  to  a  great  extent  neutralised  by  the  French  possessions  on  the 
African  coast,  especially  the  last  annexations  in  Morocco.  Spain 
could  he  effectually  isolated  by  England  and  France  in  alliance 
in  case  her  Government  were  inclined  in  the  future  to  make 
common  cause  with  a  Central  European  League.  This  con¬ 
tingency  does  not  appear  very  probable  at  the  present  moment, 
but  statesmen  and  strategists  should  look  far  ahead  if  they  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  danger  with  regard  to  Spain  is  not 
an  altogether  imaginary  one. 

Sound  policy,  a  strong,  straightforward  attitude,  and  a  close 
understanding  between  the  British  and  French  Governments 
should  ensure  the  resjiect  and  friendly  attitude  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Jealousy,  however,  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
has  caused  sharp  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past.  The 
Spaniards  desire  peace  and  are  unlikely  to  become  an  aggressive 
State  in  the  near  future,  but  Spain  will  continue  to  be  the 
hunting-ground  of  German  diplomatists  who  will  try  their  best 
to  exploit  ancient  jealousies,  religious  sentiment,  and  Castilian 
pride  in  order  to  embroil  Spain  with  her  w^estern  neighbours. 
If  the  British  Foreign  Office  adopted  a  supine  attitude,  and  if  our 
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armed  forces  were  once  again  permitted  to  relapse  into  the  decay 
of  the  decades  which  preceded  the  present  war,  Spain  might 
become  a  most  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

Italy  is  the  rising  Power  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  fact  which 
can  only  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  British,  for  we 
have  no  opposing  interests,  and  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
Italy  should  guarantee  our  interests  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Levant.  In  the  past  there  have  been  diplomatic  difficulties 
between  France  and  Italy  of  equal  gravity  to  the  questions  which 
divided  France  and  Spain.  These  questions  were  so  artfully 
manipulated  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  that  they  engendered 
the  feud  which  threw  Italy  for  two  decades  into  the  Triple 
Alliance.  The  union  in  arms  of  France  and  Italy  against  the 
common  tyrant  of  Europe  should  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  these  differences,  because  in  fact  no 
fundamental  divergence  of  interests  exists,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
bond  of  common  interest  on  which  possibly  the  existence  of  both 
States  depend  is  far  more  important  than  any  question  upon 
which  they  have  hitherto  differed.  Diplomacy  should  justify  its 
existence  by  smoothing  away  any  dispute  likely  to  arise  before 
it  reaches  the  stage  when  accommodation  is  more  difficult  and 
when  the  prestige  or  amour  propre  of  a  Government  or  a  ruling 
faction  is  involved.  Italy  in  fact  has  not  been  too  generously 
treated  in  the  past  when  Protectorates  and  zones  of  influence 
were  divided  up.  It  was  an  essential  element  of  German  diplo¬ 
macy  that  Italy  should  be  kept  within  narrow  limits,  so  that  her 
discontent  and  impulse  to  expand  should  always  be  available  as 
a  lever  for  German  policy.  British  statesmen  in  particular  should 
regard  it  as  an  urgent  duty  to  maintain  concord  between  our 
present  Allies,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  harmonious  action 
in  the  future  when  the  fate  of  the  Levant  is  in  the  balance. 

No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  in  the  next  European  settle¬ 
ment  than  to  put  up  States  for  sentimental  reasons  which  have 
not  the  power  to  endure.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  made  this 
mistake,  with  the  result  that  it  sowed  the  seed  of  a  whole  crop 
of  sanguinary  wars.  If  Belgium  had  been  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  serious  defence  to  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  in  1914,  and 
if  the  British  land  forces  had  been  in  a  condition  to  enable  our 
country  to  make  good  the  guarantee  given  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
Western  Europe  would  probably  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of 
the  last  three  years.  However  it  may  fit  in  with  the  theories  of 
certain  doctrinaires  that  Monte  Carlo  should  constitute  an  inde¬ 
pendent  empire  under  international  law  capable  of  treating  on 
terms  of  equality  with  Eussia  and  the  United  States,  the  fiction 
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will  vanish  the  very  moment  that  a  serious  clash  of  interests 
takes  place.  Now  Italy  is  a  rising  State.  Although  her  demo¬ 
cracy  is  not  without  some  of  the  failings  of  contemporary 
democracies,  yet  her  power  and  population  are  steadily  expanding. 
She  has  the  consciousness  of  her  destiny  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
Italian  people ;  her  troops  and  her  leaders  have  shown  the  courage 
and  intelligence  needed  to  sustain  her  Imperial  policy,  while 
this  policy  not  only  does  not  clash  with  British  interests,  but 
positively  protects  them  in  regions  where  we  may  in  the  future 
find  it  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  maintain  armed  forces  for  the 
purpose.  Our  diplomatic  action  is  at  present  fettered  by  obliga¬ 
tions  to  certain  allies,  and  the  diversity  of  aims  and  interests 
within  the  Entente  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
complicates  the  problem  for  our  Foreign  Office,  nor  is  it  any 
consolation  that  these  difficulties  have  arisen  because  our  Ministers 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  facts  at  the  time  when  they  might 
have  been  prevented. 

The  reality  which  we  have  got  to  face  is  that  Italy  is  no  more 
willing  to  see  the  Slav  dominate  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
than  the  German  or  Austrian.  Italians  have  a  keen  eye  on  all 
the  territory  which  adjoins  their  own,  and  certainly  have  more 
than  an  academic  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Italian  soil  does  not  support  even  the  present  population  of  Italy, 
which  overflows  into  America,  North  and  South,  besides  emigrat¬ 
ing  into  neighbouring  European  and  African  territory.  Italian 
Governments  in  the  future  have  no  choice  whatever;  they  must 
seek  to  guide  the  flow  of  Italian  people  into  States  which  can 
confederate  with  the  kingdom  and  which  can  range  themselves 
with  Italian  interests  and  objectives  in  the  near  future.  The 
population  of  the  Balkans,  as  of  the  Trentino,  is  largely  tinged 
with  Italian  blood ;  so  are  the  people  of  the  Levant.  The  Italian 
attack  on  Turkey  in  1911  was  caused  by  the  need  to  find  elbow 
room,  the  fear  of  being  shut  in  which  oppresses  every  expanding 
nationality  on  the  European  Continent  in  these  days.  Finally, 
Italy  has  by  no  means  forgotten  that  she  inherits  the  traditions, 
if  not  the  Empire,  of  Borne.  To  rule  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is 
not  a  defined  ambition  as  yet,  but  it  would  be  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  in  Italian  opinion  if  the  nation  continues  on  its  path  of 
progress  while  its  neighbours  continue  to  decay.  After  all,  the 
Bomans  may  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  Dardanelles  as  the 
Turks  have  to  the  Bosphorus. 

>The  entrance  of  Savoy  into  the  Crimean  War  before  even  the 
Italian  States  had  united  proved  the  secret  anxieties  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  statesmen  of  Continental  Italy.  The  Bussian 
Bevolution  has  temporarily  removed  the  menace  of  Slav  domina- 
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tion  from  the  Balkans,  but  in  a  future  settlement  of  that  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  strategically  important  country  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  certainly  have  well-defined  ambitions  which  they  will 
urge  with  all  their  influence.  We  must  take  count  of  this  fact 
and  deal  with  realities  in  the  future,  not  with  theories  worthy 
of  the  crude  politics  of  a  college  debating  society.  The  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  of  August,  1913,  made  a  European  War  almost 
certain  in  the  near  future,  yet  our  Foreign  Office  fatuously  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  a  settlement  likely  to  endure  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  neglect  of  events  in  the  Balkans  by  our  rulers  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
successive  British  Governments  attached  an  altogether  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  to  our  interests  in  those  regions.  We  went 
to  war  in  1854  to  prevent  Eussia  extending  her  empire  over  them, 
and  we  were  within  an  ace  of  repeating  the  feat  in  the  early 
spring  of  1878.  Ignorance  of  strategy  and  of  political  history 
certainly  plays  havoc  with  any  scheme  of  foreign  policy.  If  you 
consider  a  given  locality — Jerusalem,  for  example,  or  Monte 
Video — to  be  the  strategical  centre  of  the  world,  when  in  fact 
it  is  of  secondary  importance,  then  you  will  certainly  be  led  into 
a  maze  of  diplomatic  blunders  and  even  into  disastrous  wars. 
It  will  be  of  great  importance  to  us  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
that  Constantinople  with  the  adjoining  Straits  should  be  within 
the  domain  of  a  friendly  Power.  The  past  proves  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  which  State  will  be  hostile  or  friendly  in  the  future, 
though  some  are  more  likely  to  be  friendly  to  us  than  others.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  to  our  interest  that  the  Italians  should 
reign  at  Stamboul  than  the  Eussians,  Germans,  or  Turks,  with 
all  of  whom  we  have  been  at  war  to  prevent  this  very  contingency. 
Much  depends  on  our  diplomacy  in  the  future  in  selecting  and 
supporting  our  friends,  because  prestige  will  count  for  less  in 
future  world  politics  than  the  actual  power  to  make  good  a 
promise.  Vague  treaty  engagements  such  as  we  had  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  unsupported  by  the  armed  forces  required  to  make  them 
good,  is  like  the  backing  of  a  bill  in  commerce  without  the  cash 
to  meet  it.  Perhaps  our  interests  would  be  served  even  better 
if  the  Balkan  people  could  rule  and  defend  their  own  Peninsula, 
together  with  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  narrow  straits  connecting 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  iEgean.  At  the  present  moment  such  a 
solution  seems  impossible  to  those  who  have  no  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Near  East  and  who  judge  of  recent  events  by  what 
they  have  been  able  to  read  in  the  London  Press.  But  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Balkans  as  elsewhere,  nor  will 
the  course  of  history  follow  the  former  channel  in  those  stormy 
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regions,  for  the  relative  value  of  all  the  States  and  their  poten¬ 
tialities  for  future  expansion  have  been  vitally  affected.  Servia, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Koumania  have  all  changed  their  relative 
importance  vl9-t-vis  one  another. 

If  the  end  of  the  war  leaves  the  Turks  in  Constantinople  it 
will  be  indecisive,  for  they  can  only  remain  there  by  German 
support.  Now  such  support  will  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the 
Germans  extend  their  influence  and  authority  so  as  to  exploit 
Asia  Minor  and  control  the  railways  connecting  the  Near  East 
with  Central  Europe.  But  such  proceedings  on  their  part  will 
not  please  any  of  their  allies.  The  Austrians  have  no  hope  of 
aggrandisement  from  this  war,  but  profoundly  desire  decades  of 
repose  in  order  to  recuperate.  However  much  Austria  has  to 
lean  on  Germany  in  the  future,  it  will  be  long  before  she  is  able 
to  draw  the  sword  again  in  support  of  German  ambitions.  The 
Czechs  and  Servians  are  committed  to  opposing  German  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Balkans,  and  for  certain  the  Bulgarians  have  the  best 
reason  for  dreading  and  hating  it.  The  Bulgarians  have  been 
called  the  Prussians  of  the  Balkans.  They  are  the  most  warlike, 
the  most  tenacious,  disciplined,  and  honest  of  the  group  of  Balkan 
States,  and  their  internal  system  is  by  far  the  most  effective  and 
economical.  Nor  is  it  exact  to  estimate  that  they  are  more  savage 
than  the  other  little  nations.  They  have  recent  feuds  with  their 
neighbours  who  despoiled  them  in  1913,  and  have  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  Great  Powers.  Before  this  war,  however,  it  was 
a  legend  in  Bulgaria  which  exercised  great  influence  that  they 
could  always  count  on  the  mighty  assistance  of  England.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  no  other  service  to  his  country,  his  excited 
orations  in  1876  and  1880  obtained  enormous  credit  for  us  as  a 
nation  in  those  remote  mountains.  The  events  of  the  present  war 
have  hitherto  not  engendered  bitterness  between  us  and  our  old 
admirers,  nor  is  there  any  fundamental  reason  at  present  why 
Italy  and  Bulgaria  should  not  arrive  at  a  durable  understanding. 
To  bring  about  such  an  achievement  should  be  the  study  of  our 
diplomatists,  nor  should  time  be  lost  in  which  the  enemy  may 
succeed  in  arranging  another  hostile  combination  for  us  to  prevent 
it.  One  of  the  most  pregnant  failures  of  our  policy  was  per¬ 
mitting  Bulgaria  to  drift  into  the  camp  of  the  Central  Empires, 
for  her  interests,  like  her  inclinations,  would  have  ranged  her 
upon  our  side.  The  military  defeats  of  the  Allies  in  France  and 
Russia  and  the  military  impotence  displayed  by  our  commanders 
in  Gallipoli  no  doubt  helped  to  undermine  our  position  at  Sofia, 
but  prompt  action  in  the  autumn  and  wunter  of  1914  would  have 
prevented  the  catastrophe  in  all  probability. 

The  nations  which  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
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will  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  be  the  factors 
which  will  control  its  waters,  because  no  one  military  or  naval 
Power  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  exert  the  preponderating 
authority  which  England  exercised  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
for  so  many  generations,  unless  it  be  a  Germany  dictating  to 
Europe.  All  the  world  outside  Germany  is  agreed  that  this 
state  of  things  must  never  come  to  pass,  nor  is  it  Ifeely  to  happen 
as  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  present  war.  For  the  dangers 
of  the  future,  however,  we  must  provide  in  good  time,  or  else 
we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in  another  struggle  of  the  same 
character  before  we  have  recovered  from  this  one.  The  only 
diplomacy  worth  having  is  that  which  looks  far  ahead,  which 
has  its  objectives  clearly  defined  and  carefully  considered,  nor 
can  it  exist  unless  its  execution  is  in  the  hands  of  competent 
educated  men  well  acquainted  with  the  aspirations,  resources, 
aud  politics  of  all  the  States  of  Europe.  Notoriously  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  wanting  in  the  men  who  controlled  our  foreign  policy 
alter  Lord  Salisbury’s  regime  and  in  some  of  our  agents  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  agents,  both  journalist^  and 
diplomatists,  served  us  well  and  faithfully,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  contumely  they  encountered  in  the  highest  quarters ; 
they  played  their  part  by  furnishing  early  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  usually  neglected  and  contemned.  These  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  future. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  so-called  Labour  Party  will 
dominate  the  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  war. 
This  party,  or  a  political  combination  depending  upon  the  political 
organisations  of  the  working  classes,  will  ere  long  be  in  office, 
and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Ministers  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  a  party  will  be  inferior  in  energy  and  patriotism 
to  the  bourgeois  placemen  who  have  sat  on  high  of  late  years, 
yet  there  is  a  distinct  danger  that  from  lack  of  experience  they 
may  commit  themselves  to  false  courses  in  the  early  days  of 
their  ascendancy.  We  hear  plenty  of  clap-trap  about  the  vices  of 
militarism,  the  curse  and  waste  of  armaments  inflicted  on  Europe 
by  Germany.  Perhaps  this  teaching  may  go  too  far,  for,  after 
all,  formidable  national  armaments  were  not  invented  by  the 
German  chemists.  They  existed  while  Germany  was  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression,  a  debateable  ground  wherein  Austrians, 
French,  and  Eussians  fought  out  their  quarrels.  We  are  not 
quite  at  the  end  of  German  power  yet,  but  even  if  the  German 
Empire  were  broken  up  we  might  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
millennium.  While  human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is, 
while  communities  and  individuals  seek  self-aggrandisement  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellows  and  do  not  hesitate  to  use  their 
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strength  and  power  to  encroach,  armaments  will  be  required, 
particularly  by  a  great  pacific  nation  which  has  got  what  it  needs 
in  the  way  of  territory  and  access  to  the  sea.  These  advantages 
will  ever  be  the  bone  of  contention  between  States,  nor  will  the 
weak  and  foolish  be  permitted  to  hold  them  in  perpetuity  while 
the  strong  and  virile  rivals  look  on  in  impotent  envy. 

The  real  problem  of  armaments  must  be  solved  by  so  adjusting 
our  national  activities  that  they  can  at  short  notice  be  turned 
into  engines  of  defence.  It  will  not  by  any  means  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  vast  army  of  soldiers  w^aiting  under  arms  for  the 
next  war.  Cadres  of  staff  officers,  leaders,  and  instructors  will, 
however,  have  to  be  maintained.  Unless  they  are  awarded 
proper  consideration,  justly  treated  and  wisely  chosen,  we  shall 
be  at  the  same  disadvantage  in  the  international  disputes  of  the 
future  that  overtook  us  in  1914.  We  shall  be  unable  to  preserve 
peace  or  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves  in  war.  We  shall  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  rival  States  and  their  unscrupulous  politicians, 
so  that  the  armed  truce  wdiich  preceded  the  present  war  will 
presently  recur.  , 

Above  all,  we  shall  be  mad  if  we  suffer  any  terms  to  be  im^iosed 
upon  us  for  limiting  our  Navy  or  naval  power,  or  if  we  permit 
any  discussion  as  to  our  right  to  retain  the  chain  of  naval  bases 
and  ports  which  connect  Britain  wuth  her  distant  possessions,  and 
in  particular  concerning  those  which  we  hold  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  so-called  side-shows  of  the  present  war  w'ere  under¬ 
taken  in  defiance  of  strategy  which  imperatively  demands  the 
concentration  of  armed  power  against  the  principal  foe,  but 
certain  advantages  may  yet  be  reaped  from  the  army  of  Egypt 
if  we  have  the  wit  to  pursue  a  rational  and  consistent  policy. 
Many  conditions  play  into  our  hands,  the  friendship  of  Italy, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  fostered,  an  understanding  with 
the  principal  Balkan  State  or  States,  and  our  dominating  situa¬ 
tion  in  Egypt  and  along  the  Bed  Sea,  not  to  mention  the  progress 
of  our  arms  in  Mesopotamia. 

While  our  army  in  Flanders  slowly  recovers  the  Belgian  terri¬ 
tory  along  the  coast,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  are  also  invading  the 
Turkish  Empire  through  Syria.  Since  the  failure  of  Sir  Archibald 
Murray  at  Gaza,  steps  have  been  taken  to  raise  our  forces  on  that 
front  to  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  task  before  them.  So  serious 
a  menace  to  their  supremacy  at  Constantinople  has  the  German 
High  Command  estimated  this  double  invasion  of  Turkey  via 
Baghdad  and  Palestine  that  they  have  sent  their  ablest  strategist, 
the  famous  von  Falkenhayn,  to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the 
Turkish  forces.  On  our  side  Sir  Edmund  Allenby  has  a  not  less 
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glorious  reputation.  He  covered  the  retreat  from  Moiis,  filled 
the  gap  in  the  crisis  of  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres,  as  a  Corps  Com¬ 
mander  he  held  the  Ypres  salient  through  the  critical  summer  of 
1915,  and  this  year  he  won  the  smashing  victory  of  Arras  on 
April  9th,  as  the  General  Commanding  the  Third  British  Army 
in  Trance.  The  two  great  leaders  of  the  war  now  face  one 
another  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Crusaders. 

A  vast  preponderance  in  numbers  lies  with  the  Commander- 
iu-Chief  of  the  Turks,  who  also  has  the  advantage  of  remaining 
on  the  defensive.  ”  Y^et  genius  may  triumph  once  again  over 
numbers,  and  a  triumph  which  established  once  more  the 
superiority  of  our  arms  in  those  regions  would  have  far-reaching 
and  lasting  ell'ects,  and  if  our  Government  gets  this  somewhat 
undeserved  stroke  of  luck,  let  them  see  to  it  that  the  results  are 
not  again  frittered  away  by  incompetent  diplomacy  and 
political  blunders.  Neither  our  Army  nor  our  Navy  will  in  the 
future  enable  us  to  dictate  to  the  world,  an  aspiration  which  is 
attributed  to  us  by  our  German  enemies.  To  preserve  the 
advantages  we  may  gain  in  the  Near  East  by  fighting,  cautious 
and  consistent  diplomacy  must  follow  both  before  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  w^ar ;  we  must  choose  our  allies  with  care  and 
see  to  it  that  they  have  no  reasonable  ground  for  mistrusting  our 
intentions  or  despising  the  means  on  which  policy  depends  in  the 
last  resort  if  challenged  by  the  aggression  of  an  expanding  State. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten — Ger¬ 
man  pressure  towards  the  East.  In  reality  all  States  with  an 
overflowing  population  show  a  tendency  to  seek  outlets,  and 
especially  outlets  by  the  sea.  As  long  as  we  control  the  Gates 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  our  armed  forces  and  maintain  alliance 
with  the  principal  States  along  its  shores  w'e  shall,  however, 
[Kjssess  the  surest  guarantee  which  sagacity  can  provide  for  the 
future  that  neither  the  greed  of  the  German  nor  of  some  as  yet 
unknown  aggressor  will  threaten  the  security  of  this  vital 
highw’ay. 

A  gifted  American  writer,  Mr.  Homer  Lea,  who  sought  to 
arouse  his  countrymen  ten  years  ago  to  their  Imperial  obliga¬ 
tions,  pointed  out  that  the  really  terrible  catastrophes  of  the 
world’s  history,  such  as  the  rise  of  Mahomet  and  the  French 
llevolution,  had  all  come  unexpectedly  as  bolts  from  the  blue. 
So  it  may  be  in  the  future,  and  on  that  hypothesis  we  should 
reorganise  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy  after  the  war,  while 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  activities  of  our  present  foes 
at  and  after  the  Peace  Conference. 


Cecil  Battine. 


FOEEIGN  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  GEEAT  FIEE  OF 
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The  City  would  have  made  some  observance  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  but  for  the 
concentration  of  all  efforts  in  the  European  War.  The  flames 
broke  out  before  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  2nd,  1666,  in  the  shop  of  Farynor,  a  baker,  among  the  timber- 
built  houses  in  Pudding  Lane,  close  by  where  Old  London  Bridge, 
long  and  low,  crossed  the  Thames  on  nineteen  arches.  There 
was  no  indication  at  the  outset  of  this  being  a  large  fire.  Samuel 
Pepys,  at  the  Navy  Office  in  Seething  Lane,  a  quarter-mile  dis¬ 
tant,  was  awakened  at  three  o’clock  by  Jane,  his  servant-maid, 
who  was  staying  up.  Curious,  he  looked  out  of  an  upper  window, 
then  returned  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  It  seemed  “far  enough 
off.”  Sir  Thomas  Blud worth,  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  roused  at 
his  dwelling  in  Maiden  Lane,  near  Aldersgate,  and  was  little 
pleased  that  he  should  have  been  disturbed.  His  contemptuous 
remark  when  first  he  surveyed  the  flames  of  what  became  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  has  passed  into  history  as  an  example  of 
things  better  left  unsaid. 

When  Pepys  woke  again  the  flames  were  in  Thames  Street. 
There,  rather  than  in  Pudding  Lane,  the  Great  Fire  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  seat.  In  the  storehouses  towards  the  waterside 
were  vast  quantities  of  tallow,  oils,  spirits,  and  other  merchandise 
brought  up  by  the  ships,  and  timber,  hay,  coal,  and  like  com¬ 
bustibles  lay  heaped  upon  the  wharves.  The  fire,  once  settled 
among  these,  enlarged  with  great  rapidity  and  ran  along  by  the 
river  till  by  eleven  o’clock  it  reached  the  Steelyard,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  where  now  Cannon  Street  railway 
station  stands.  There  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  all  day  among 
the  warehouses  stored  with  foreign  goods.  It  happened  that  the 
Hamburg  deputies  were  lodged  at  the  Steelyard,  and  they  were 
hard  pressed  to  escape.  Hoping  till  the  last  to  save  the  property 
from  destruction,  the  house-master  got  away  with  difficulty,  being 
obliged  to  flee  in  his  burning  clothes.^ 

All  Sunday  it  remained  a  riverside  fire,  and  by  daybreak  next 
morning  had  passed  Dowgate  to  within  four  houses  of  Queenhithe. 
Still  the  fire  gave  few  signs  of  the  huge  conflagration  which  was 
tp  destroy  five-sixths  of  the  City  within  the  wall  and  a  large 

(1)  Lappenberg,  Vrkundlicke  Geschichte  des  Hansischen  Stahlhofes  zu 
London. 
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part  of  London  without.  The  halls  of  the  Fishmongers’,  the 
Watermen’s,  and  the  Dyers’.  Companies  were  consumed  at  the 
water  front,  and  with  them  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr  and  four  other 
churches,  but  the  flames  burnt  slowly  back  from  the  river  up 
the  steep  hillside,  and  by  midnight  on  Sunday,  twenty-two  hours 
after  the  outbreak,  had  entered  Cannon  Street  only  at  a  small 
portion  of  its  eastern  end. 

From  the  windows  of  Whitehall  Palace  the  fire  in  the  City  was 
masked  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  red  glow  at  night  lighting 
up  the  sky.  The  populace  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  King 
Charles  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the  Londoners 
shouting  :  “Fire  !  fire  !  God  and  the  King  save  us  !  ’’  ^ 

The  public  mind  was  uneasy  and  filled  with  forebodings  of  the 
war  then  being  waged,  with  varying  fortunes,  against  France 
and  Holland.  Monck,  at  sea,  when  Prince  Rupert’s  squadron 
was  detached  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Fleets,  had  attacked  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Dutch  sail  and 
suffered  a  severe  reverse ;  but  the  defeat  was  brilliantly  retrieved 
by  a  victory  gained  over  De  Euyter  on  July  25th  and  26th,  follow'ed 
by  an  incident  of  a  sinister  kind.  A  thousand  British  sailors, 
landed  in  August  on  the  islands  of  Vlie  and  Schelling,  had  given 
over  the  town  of  Brandaris  to  flames,  and  with  fire-ships  sent 
adrift  destroyed  160  Dutch  merchantmen  in  harbour,  whose 
cargoes  w'ere  valued  at  a  million  sterling.  The  delayed  news 
had  been  in  London  a  fortnight.  Monck  was  again  at  sea,  and 
the  people  anxiously  awaited  the  next  move  in  the  war,  fearing 
reprisals. 

No  intelligence  reached  our  shores,  only  this  message  of  London 
burning.  The  war  had  been  brought  home.  London,  one  man 
told  another,  had  been  wilfully  fired !  A  revengeful  enemy  stood 
out  in  every  Dutchman  and  Frenchman,  as  curious  as  any  to 
know  what  was  astir.  The  citizens  turned  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  foreigners.  There  were  many  of  them  in  London,  as 
always  in  this  land  of  refuge.  Avowed  enemies,  as  well  as  alien 
friends,  they  lived  and  went  about  their  work  unmolested,  making 
money  from  the  English,  and  with  no  thought  or  fear  of  segrega¬ 
tion  and  internment,  or  any  of  the  hardships  which  modern 
developments  of  war  have  brought  upon  non-combatant  civilians 
in  an  enemy  country.  Some  of  them  wrote  letters,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  many  languages  as  printed  tracts.  These  give 
an  indication  of  the  plight  of  the  foreigners  in  the  four  terrible 
days  of  the  Fire  of  London. 

Little  that  was  effectual  was  attempted  on  Sunday,  either  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  flames  or  to  control  the  frightened 

(1)  Londena  Puyn-Hoop,  Amsterdam,  1666. 
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people.  The  catastrophe,  so  suddenly  descending  upon  the  capital, 
stupefied  the  authorities.  Falling,  too,  upon  a  Sunday,  it  found 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  government  dislocated.  Confusion  was 
everywhere.  People  hurried  to  remove  their  goods  and  to  snatch 
all  that  could  be  saved  from  the  flames,  heaping  furniture  in 
boats  and  barges  on  the  river  and  on  carts  in  the  streets.  Eoads 
were  torn  open  and  pipes  cut  to  get  at  the  water.  The  few  houses 
pulled  dowm  proved  hopelessly  insufficient  in  number  to  stay  the 
advance  of  the  fire.  “Who  shall  pay  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
houses?”  asked  the  cautious  Lord  Mayor  of  those  who  pressed 
him  to  show  greater  energy  in  this  direction,^  little  realising  the 
greater  cost  that  London  must  needs  pay.  No  man’s  order  was 
respected.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  their  authority 
stiffened  by  a  few  soldiers,  were  left  to  muddle  through  as  best 
they  might,  and  at  times  a  shiver  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
bewildered  men  and  women,  running  hither  and  thither  in  the 
City  streets,  as  new  rumours  spread,  causing  needless  fears  of 
attack  by  French  and  Dutch. 

The  alarm  early  reached  Westminster,  where  bands  of  anxious 
refugees  arrived,  flying  from  the  burning  waterside.  Cornelius 
Keitvelt,  a  Dutch  baker  there,  lit  his  oven  fire  to  bake  bread. 
The  excited  people,  seeing  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney,  cried 
out  that  the  rogue  was  trying  to  fire  that  end  of  the  town  as  well . 
broke  into  his  house,  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not  the  Duke 
of  York  happened  to  ride  by  at  that  moment  and  interfere.^  The 
man  and  his  family  and  lodgers  were  cast  into  the  Westminster 
Gatehouse  prison,  whence  some  days  later  he  petitioned  Lord 
Arlington,  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  his  release.  His  house  had 
been  demolished  by  the  mob,  his  business  ruined,  and  he  himself 
was  innocent  of  the  charge  laid  against  him.®  Elsewhere  a  dis¬ 
orderly  crowd  destroyed  the  house  of  a  French  painter,  alleging 
that  he  had  himself  attempted  to  set  it  alight  to  extend  the  fire. 

On  Monday  the  flames  burnt  up  Gracechurch  Street,  crossed 
Cannon  Street,  consumed  Lombard  Street  throughout  its  length 
before  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  entering  Cornhill 
raged  all  day  amidst  the  rich  houses  of  merchants  and  goldsmiths. 
A  huge  fire  at  Gresham’s  Eoyal  Exchange  made  the  central 
spectacle.  “My  house  amongst  others  was  burnt,”  wrote  a  Dutch 
broker  to  friends  in  Amsterdam ;  “by  God’s  grace,  my  books  and 
letters  of  credit  are  at  my  dwelling  at  Clapham,  but  none  know 
where  I  shall  find  the  merchants  who  will  pay  me  the  moneys 

(1)  Relatione  estattissima  Dell'  Incendio  Calamitoso  della  citta  di  Londra, 

Padua,  1666. 

(2)  Extract  uyt  een  Brief  Van  seeker  particulier  qoede  Vriendt  uyt  London 
gesehreven  den  12-20  Septr.,  1666.  (Royal  Library,  The  Hague.) 

(3)  Calendar  State  Papers  (Domestic),  1666-7,  p.  247. 
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due.”  ^  That  day  the  belief  hardened  that  the  Papists,  too,  were 
lending  a  hand  in  the  demoniacal  work  of  spreading  the  fire. 
The  hunt  for  the  hapless  foreigners  was  keen.  Most  found  it 
safest  to  keep  in  concealment,  and  those  who  ventured  to  show 
themselves  were  chased  about  the  streets,  a  handful  of  people 
who  first  raised  the  hue  and  cry  rapidly  swelling  into  a  dangerous 
mob.  .The  King,  on  learning  that  foreigners  were  being  pursued 
and  beaten,  detached  members  of  the  Privy  Council  and  justices, 
with  guards,  to  keep  order  in  the  areas  distant  from  the  skirts  of 
the  fire,  where  mostly  the  disturbances  occurred.  Women — 
viragoes  of  the  mean  streets — joined  in  the  man  hunt,  more 
violent,  more  mendacious  than  the  men. 

“They  had,”  says  one  Denis  de  Eepas,  a  Frenchman,  “their 
corps  de  garde  in  several  streets,  and  did  knock  down  several 
strangers  for  not  speaking  good  English.  Some  of  them  were 
armed  with  spits,  some  with  bread  staffs,  and  their  captains  with 
a  broadsword.”  He  blames  the  women  alone  for  having  caused 
the  tumult.  He  was  himself  “half-dead  by  the  word  of  killing 
all  French  and  Dutch,”  and  thanks  God  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  fire  came  by  mere  accident,  or,  rather,  from  the  hand  of 
God.®  Spectators  in  Moorfields  witnessed  a  Frenchman  assailed 
by  a  mob  and  almost  dismembered,  because  he  carried  “balls  of 
fire  ”  in  a  chest.  They  were  found  to  be  tennis  balls,  after  the 
damage  to  the  man  had  been  done.  A  poor  widow  hurried  from 
the  fire  through  Moorfields  with  chickens  she  had  saved  in  the 
lap  of  her  apron.  She  was  attacked  and  grievously  maltreated, 
the  little  fluffy  things  being  taken  to  be  fire-balls.® 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  Dawes  Weymansel,  told  that  a  man 
he  saw  stopped  and  apprehended  when  entering  the  City  at 
Temple  Bar  had  his  pockets  stuffed  with  flax,  tow,  and  such-like 
materials  for  fire.  Michael  Marsh,  a  Company  Officer  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  arrested  a  Walloon  at  the  “Nag’s  Head”  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  The  foreigner  was  carrying  a  dark  lantern, 
made  (as  his  captor  conceived)  to  lay  a  train  of  powder,  and  then 
containing  powder.  Two  others  of  his  countrymen  were  in  his 
company.  Tales  such  as  these  ran  through  the  streets,  increas¬ 
ing  the  popular  resentment  against  the  foreigners.  Men  handled, 
too,  certain  “black  things,  of  a  long  figure,”  seized  from  a  suspect 
and  of  mysterious  use,  but  manifestly  diabolical,  for  none  could 
endure  to  keep  them  in  the  hand  by  reason  of  their  intense  heat.’ 

(1)  Copye  Van  een  Brief  uyt  Engelandt  geschrevan  aen  een  Coopman  binnen 
Londen  ggschiedt  beginnende  op  Sondagh  den  2-12  September,  1666.  (Royal 
Library,  The  Hague.) 

(2)  Denis  de  Repas  to  Sir  Edward  Harley,  1666  Sept.  Portland  AISS. 
{nixt.  MSS.  Comm.  Hi,  298). 

(3)  Extract  uyt  een  Brief,  etc.,  op.  cit. 

(4)  .4  true  and  faithful  Account,  etc.  London,  1667. 
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The  King  on  Monday,  the  fire  still  spreading,  displaced  the 
Lord  Mayor  from  authority  (his  failure  thus  far  justified  the 
step)  and  appointed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  supreme 
control  in  the  City.  About  the  burning  area  fire  stations  were 
set  up,  each  in  charge  of  a  Lord  of  the  Council  or  other  magis¬ 
trate,  with  soldiers,  constables,  and  the  watch  attending.  As 
still  the  flames,  driven  onward  by  a  high  wind,  grew  ever  more 
threatening,  an  order  was  given  in  the  afternoon  that  hence¬ 
forward  no  carts  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fire.  In  taking  this  extreme  course  the  magistrates  sought 
to  serve  a  double  purpose,  believing  that  thereby  they  might 
compel  the  people  to  assist  in  subduing  the  flames  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  entire  blocking  of  the  streets  which  was 
threatened.  It  failed  to  effect  the  first  of  these  ends  and  the 
next  day  was  rescinded.^  The  determination  to  save  whatever 
possessions  could  be  handled  proved  too  strong  to  be  overborne. 

All  night  the  stone  buildings  of  Mercers’  Hall  and  Chapel, 
offering  a  stout  obstruction,  prevented  the  flames  from  entering 
Cheapside,  though  they  burnt  through  Bucklersbury  and  the 
Poultry  and  northwards  across  Threadneedle  Street,  till  at  day¬ 
break  on  Tuesday  Throgmorton  Street  and  Drapers’  Hall  were 
involved.  The  fire,  too,  had  crept  up  Soper  Lane,  Bow  Lane, 
Friday  Street,  Bread  Street,  and  other  tributaries  south  of  Cheap- 
side,  threatening  to  burst  into  that  wide  thoroughfare.  It  had 
travelled  far  west,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  riverside,  with 
Baynard’s  Castle  a  blazing  pile — a  great  grey  fortress  palace 
built  by  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  water’s  edge.  The 
curving  “bow”  of  flame,  which  so  impressed  the  imagination  of 
Pepys  and  his  contemporaries,  was  now  clearly  descried  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Throgmorton  Street  to  Blackfriars.  The  people,  fearful 
the  whole  town  must  be  consumed,  were  already  fleeing  into 
Moorfields,  Finsbury  Fields,  and  the  open  ground  towards  Isling¬ 
ton  and  Highgate,  and  St.  George’s  Fields  across  the  river. 
Ceaselessly  throughout  the  night  the  flight  continued — “the 
nights  more  terrible  than  the  days,  and  the  light  the  same,  the 
light  of  the  fire  supplying  that  of  the  sun.”®  From  a  distance 
the  tongues  of  flame  and  huge  clouds  of  smoke  flecked  with  flying 
sparks  borne  along  by  the  wind  gave  the  impression  that  the 
entire  City  was  already  on  fire. 

The  third  and  most  appalling  day  of  the  Fire  of  London  was 
Tuesday,  September  4th.  The  flames  that  day  spread  over  more 
ground  than  had  been  cleared  on  the  two  preceding  days.  Blown 
across  Cheapside,  they  burnt  to  London  Wall  on  the  north,  raging 
about  Cripplegate,  where  the  destruction  of  many  houses  by  gun- 
(1)  Londen  V trbrandt.  Amsterdam,  1666.  (2)  Clarendon’s  Life. 
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powder  checked  the  fire’s  further  advance  in  that  direction. 
Guildhall  was  a  roaring  inferno,  all  the  offices  about  it  being 
brought  tumbling  to  the  ground,  but  the  ancient  walls  and  porch 
of  the  Guildhall  itself  were  too  stoutly  built  by  mediaeval  masons 
to  fall,  and  they  stand  to-day.  All  that  night  the  Guildhall  was 
raised  up  above  the  blazing  City,  a  wonderful  apparition.  It 
appeared  to  the  Eev.  Thomas  Vincent  “a  fearful  spectacle,  which 
stood  the  whole  body  of  it  together  in  view,  for  several  hours 
after  the  fire  had  taken  it,  without  flames  (I  suppose  because  the 
timber  was  such  solid  oak)  in  a  bright  shining  coal,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  palace  of  gold,  or  a  great  building  of  burnished  brass.”  ^ 

A  Dutch  correspondent,  writing  from  London,  attempted, 
rather  feebly,  to  picture  the  unparalleled  scene  : — 

That  day  the  panic-stricken  people  thought  only  of  their  own  escape, 
abandoning  the  city,  and  many  fled  also  from  the  outlying  parishes.  That 
day  was  the  most  terrible  of  the  fire.  It  burnt  so  furiously,  and  spread  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  dispossessed  people  could  not  find  means  of  shelter. 
All  the  surrounding  fields  were  covered  with  goods,  Moorfields,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  St.  Giles’s  Fields,  and  the  square  in  Covent  Garden,  and  there 
the  poor  people  camped  beside  their  goods.  The  King  himself,  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  took  extraordinary  measures  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  flames, 
but  the  fire  reached  Temple  Bar  and  Holborn.  It  continued  to  burn  with 
great  vehemence,  and  the  next  day  was  carried  to  the  outlying  parishes. 
Not  even  with  the  enthusiasm  which  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  infused 
into  the  people,  and  the  great  diligence  they  displayed — not  even  with  the 
help  of  half  the  world,  had  it  been  available — could  they  stem  its  progress. 
Many  houses  were  blown  up  with  powder  to  create  a  clear  space.  While 
the  fire  burnt,  all  the  King’s  Guards  and  the  Trained  Bands  were  called  up  in 
arms.* 

It  was  evening,  after  a  day  of  ungovernable  heat  and  fury, 
when  Old  St.  Paul’s  burnt,  ignited  from  the  roof,  whereon  blazing 
flakes  had  lodged.  There  is  a  picturesque  Spanish  account  of  the 
Fire  of  London,  printed  in  Seville  from  letters  by  the  Ambassador 
and  others,*  but  the  facts  are  so  distorted  by  religious  and 
political  prejudice  that  historically  it  is  of  small  value.  Says  the 
writer  : — 


Everybody  thought  that  the  last  hour  of  the  world  had  come.  The  fiames 
gathered  force,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Consternation 
and  terror  drove  the  frightened  dwellers  from  their  houses,  and  they  thought 
themselves  lucky  to  escape  with  their  lives — forgetting  what  was  to  them 
their  second  life,  namely,  the  life  of  their  shops.  This  they  left  to  the 


(1)  God's  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City,  1667.  Vincent  had  been  ejected  from 
the  living  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  for  nonconformity,  and  laboured 
in  London  throughout  both  the  Plague  and  the  Fire. 

(2)  Extract  uyt  een  Brief,  etc.,  op.  cit. 

(3)  Breve  relacion  del  horroroso  incendio  que  ha  padecido  la  ciudad  de  Londres. 
Seville,  1666. 
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mercy  of  the  flames,  which,  in  the  store  of  clothes,  woollens,  and  other 
merchandise,  found  material  for  their  nourishment.  So  quickly  did  fortune 
carry  out  her  designs  that  those  persons  who,  their  eyes  dazzled  by  greed, 
remained  behind  for  a  moment  to  save  their  wealth,  perished  when  they 
found  their  path  cut  off  by  the  flames,  their  eyes  now  blinded  even  more  by 
covetousness.  Those  people  who  saw  the  tempest  of  fire  approaching  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  their  possessions  to  a  place  of  safety  were  unable  to 
do  so  :  in  the  first  place,  because  the  number  of  people  who  came  to  render 
assistance  formed  a  danger  and  an  impediment  rather  than  a  help;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  no  place  which  was  thought 
to  be  safe  was  so. 

The  fire,  proceeding  on  its  way,  reached  the  Piazza  of  St.  Paul’s,  where  it 
attacked  the  church,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  religious  edifices  in  Europe, 
renowned  for  its  seven  chapels.  In  each  of  these  the  true  faith  was  formerly- 
preached  simultaneously  in  London,  the  worshippers  in  the  others  being 
undisturbed  thereby.  This  church  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  who, 
with  the  Lord  Mayor,  often  attends  the  services  of  the  false  faith  held  there. 
This  is  the  faith  called  Puritanism,  in  which  the  father  of  the  King  wished 
to  die,  thereby  losing  in  an  instant  the  glory  wdiich  he  might  have  won  by 
dying  in  our  true  Catholic  faith,  on  that  fatal  day  when  the  Crown  and 
scaffold  w'ere  seen  side  by  side. 

Urged  on  by  the  steady  wind,  the  fire  devoured  the  majestic  fabric  of  the 
stately  church.  At  this  point  the  King  and  his  brother  appeared  on  horse¬ 
back,  desirous  of  bringing  some  relief  to  the  homeless  people  scattered  about 
the  streets,  and  wishing  also  to  do  something  for  the  safety  of  the  church, 
whither  they  were  called  by  consideration  for  their  blind  religion.  Not  even 
the  presence  of  Royalty,  however,  could  do  more  in  the  midst  of  that  multi¬ 
tude  than  add  to  the  confusion  and  difficulties.  The  fire  W’as  now  universal, 
like  Death  itself,  and  respected  neither  sceptres  nor  crowns.  In  the  very 
sight  of  the  King  himself  it  proceeded  to  crown  itself  the  conqueror  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  great  building.  The  flames  seized  upon  the  carved 
timber  of  which  the  church  was  in  places  composed,  licked  it  up  in  a 
twinkling,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  this  marvellous  building,  the  labour  of 
many  years,  a  smoking  mass  of  lamentable  ruins. 

In  fact,  St.  Paul’s,  left  roofless,  with  every  window  shattered, 
and  even  the  floor  above  St.  Faith’s  broken  in  by  falling  masonry, 
was  so  completely  devastated  by  the  fire  that  homeless  people 
who  afterwards  sought  shelter  there  could  find  it  only  with  the 
dead  in  the  vaults.  The  Spanish  pamphlet  describes  the  approach 
of  the  fire  towards  Somerset  House,  which  was,  however,  never 
in  actual  peril.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Queen-mother,  for  whose 
use  the  Roman  rite,  suppressed  elsewhere,  was  allowed  : — 

At  this  very  point  the  onrush  of  the-  flames  was  suspended,  and  it  is  clear 
and  certain  that  in  this  way  the  Almighty  (who  is  Lord  of  all  the  elements) 
wished  to  rebuke  the  blindness  of  those  heretics,  and  to  show  in  w-hat 
respect  he  held  the  sovereign  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  A  hundred  and  forty 
(sic)  churches  of  the  heretics,  including  St.  Paul’s,  and  extending  over 
thirteen  principal  parishes,  were  destroyed  by  the  flames,  but  at  the  sight 
of  a  Catholic  temple  the  fire  acknowledged  itself  to  be  conquered. 

North,  east,  and  west  the  flames  spread,  burning  down  to  All¬ 
hallows  Barking  Church,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Tower 
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moat.  Westward  they  swept  impetuously  along  the  Thames-side, 
destroyed  Blackfriars,  crossed  the  Fleet  Eiver,  and  consumed 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  Palace  of  Bridewell,  built  along  its  bank. 
Dorset  House,  the  great  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Dorset,  was  left 
a  pile  of  ruins,  and  burning  through  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
Alsatia — the  disreputable  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars — the  flames 
ignited  the  buildings  in  King’s  Bench  Walk,  and  from  there 
destroyed  substantially  the  whole  of  Inner  Temple,  The  fire 
had  reached  Aldersgate  and  burst  through  both  the  City’s  western 
gates  into  the  Liberties,  extending  to  Holborn  Bridge  beyond 
Newgate,  and  through  Ludgate  down  the  hill  and  along  Fleet 
Street  as  far  as  Fetter  Lane.  Alarm  had  given  place  to  panic. 
The  people  fled  in  a  general  sauve  qui  pent. 

“  As  they  ran  they  made  a  heartrending  murmur,”  says  a  foreign 
observer,  describing  the  scene.  “One  would  need  to  have  been 
a  Nero  to  have  watched  such  a  spectacle  without  pity.”  The 
print  is  Italian,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  a  Dutch  hand 
in  the  writing  : — 

To  one  who  watched,  as  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  the  spectacle  of  the  city 
burning,  the  miseries  of  this  people  were  appalling.  Like  madmen,  they 
exerted  themselves  to  save  such  of  their  belongings  as  could  most  easily  be 
removed,  leaving  the  fire  to  consume  all  that  remained,  and  making  no 
effort  to  stay  the  flames.  Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  ranks 
ran  through  the  streets,  their  backs  loaded  with  their  most  precious  goods, 
and  among  them  were  carried  many  sick  and  disabled  persons,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  houses  by  the  fire. 

The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  all  the  nobles  came  to  burning 
London  to  see  King  Charles  I,  avenged.  But,  moved  to  pity  by  the  terrible 
spectacle,  they  gave  themselves  an  example  to  the  citizens  by  throwing 
buckets  of  water  on  the  fire,  exhorting  the  populace  to  do  the  same. 

Amid  all  their  dire  distress,  not  one  person  turned  to  Heaven  to  ask  for 
mercy.  Like  some  Pharaoh  of  old,  hardening  his  heart  when  visited  by 
overwhelming  calamity,  they  only  cursed  their  fate  and  grew  more  cruel. 
Amid  this  welter  of  extreme  misery  the  greatest  crimes  and  most  execrable 
atrocities  were  committed,  particularly  amongst  the  large  numbers  of 
foreigners  who  dwelt  in  London,  many  of  whom  were  murdered.  Thefts 
took  place  openly  during  these  turbulent  days,  arms  were  treacherously 
seized  and  as  treacherously  used,  and  every  kind  of  false  testimony  was 
borne  in  order  that  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  save  some  part 
of  their  possessions  might  be  the  more  easily  robbed;  and  this  was  the 
fate,  not  of  foreigners  alone,  but  of  natives  as  well.  In  short,  this  divine 
retribution  has  served  these  miscreants  as  a  cloak  beneath  which  to  commit 
all  kinds  of  iniquity.* 

All  this  is  grossly  exaggerated.  Englishmen’s  blood  was  hot, 
and  angry  passions  were  let  loose,  but  for  the  credit  of  our  nation 
be  it  said  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  foreigner  was  murdered. 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  concedes  that  numbers  of  them  were  beaten 

(1)  Relatione  eatattissima  Dell’  Incendio  Calamitoso  della  citta  di  Londra, 
Padua,  1666. 
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and  bruised,  has  expressed  surprise  that  in  the  general  rage  of 
the  people  no  foreigner  was  assassinated  outright.  Many  aliens 
who  had  kept  in  retreat,  driven  from  their  homes  at  last  by  the 
advance  of  the  flames,  took  refuge  at  the  house  in  Bishopsgate 
of  the  Count  de  Molena,  the  Spanish  representative  at  King 
Charles’s  Court,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  humanity  that  Protestant  Dutchmen  and  Catholic  French¬ 
men  were  alike  given  sanctuary  in  this  hour  of  their  dire  need. 
But  there  are  stories  in  these  foreigners’  letters  one  would  wish 
not  to  believe,  of  men  being  hanged  and  afterwards  cut  down  ^ — 
hanged  on  sign-posts,  one  must  suppose  by  the  frenzied  mob, 
and  cut  down  in  time  by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  streets  to 
preserve  order.  The  magistrates  cast  numbers  of  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  into  prison,  ostensibly  on  suspicion  of  crime,  actually  to 
keep  them  from  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace  :  all  were  after¬ 
wards  liberated. 

The  fire  raged  on  Tuesday  night  in  a  mass  of  bright  flame 
extending  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Eighty-seven  churches 
burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  of  which  all  but  three  were 
destroyed.  Forty-four  halls  of  the  City  Companies  were  con¬ 
sumed.  That  night  the  population  to  a  number  probably  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thousand  camped  out  under  the  stars.  It  seemed 
as  if  hope  must  be  abandoned  of  saving  any  part  of  London,  and 
the  gravest  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Westminster. 
Houses  in  the  Strand,  and  even  at  Charing  Cross,  were  pulled 
down.  Providentially  the  wind  dropped  about  eleven  o’clock. 
It  had  blown  uninterruptedly  since  the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  and 
with  increasing  violence  on  Tuesday.  Soon  after  daybreak  on 
Wednesday  there  was  dead  calm,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  restrict¬ 
ing  the  fire  to  areas  where  it  still  burnt  and  stamping  out  the 
flames,  and  in  dealing  with  new  outbreaks  at  Cripplegate  and  at 
night  in  the  Temple.  At  noon  on  Thursday,  the  fifth  day,  the 
Fire  of  London  was  definitely  out,  leaving  436  acres  of  ruins 
within  and  without  the  City  wall.  The  flames,  after  reaching 
their  greatest  height,  had  fallen  so  rapidly  that  many  persons 
saw  therein  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Divine  Will.  That 
was  the  burden  of  countless  sermons  and  of  printed  exhorta¬ 
tions,  appeals,  and  homilies  to  which  the  Fire  of  London  gave 
rise. 

A  half -demented  Frenchman,  Hubert  of  Eouen,  was  hanged 
on  his  own  confession  of  having  fired  the  City,  which  neither. Sir 
John  Kelyng,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  tried  him,  nor  any 
other  sane  person  believed.  A  Dutch  pamphleteer  passed  on  as 


(1)  Londen's  Puyn-Hoop,  1666,  op.  cit. 
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news  from  London  that  the  King  and  the  Court  had  purposely  set 
the  City  on  fire.^ 

Souchu  de  Kennefort,  a  French  traveller,  has  left  in  a  few 
words  a  vivid  description  of  the  ruins.^  He  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  war,  and  released  from  confinement  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  came  to  the  capital,  vid  Southampton  and  Winchester, 
first  touching  London,  so  he  tells,  at  that  magnificent  mansion 
which  Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  had  built  for  himself 
on  its  extreme  outskirts,  where  now  is  Piccadilly.  “They  call 
it  ‘  The  Little  Dunkirk,’  ”  he  learnt.  From  the  high  ground  he 
overlooked  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  its  lawns  and  park  enforced  his  admiration.  “It  forms  the 
most  beautiful  w’alk  in  London,”  Westminster  and  Whitehall — 
which  he  compares  with  the  Louvre — loomed  up  massively 
beyond.  He  turned  his  horse  down  by  the  Poyal  Mews  and 
entered  the  Strand,  the  spaciousness  of  which  he  remarks  upon, 
lined,  as  he  found  it,  with  the  private  houses  of  the  Ambassadors. 
The  street  ended  at  Temple  Bar,  where  the  City  commenced. 
Once  through  that  gatew^ay  the  tragedy  of  the  Great  Fire  burst 
upon  him. 

Thirty  houses  of  Fleet  Street  were  standing — thirty  upon  two 
sides,  and  no  more,  forming  of  themselves  a  short  lane  abruptly 
tenninated  by  ruins.  Beyond  this  the  eye  saw  nothing  but  wide¬ 
spread  desolation. 

A  city  swept  by  a  cyclone  of  unimaginable  fury  would  not 
have  been  levelled  more  effectively.  Down  the  slight  descent 
to  where  the  Fleet  Eiver  crossed  the  open  panorama,  up  the  rise 
to  Ludgate  and  the  City  vaguely  outlined  beyond,  and  from  the 
Thames-side  sweeping  wide  across  the  traveller’s  path,  the  vision 
of  London  began  and  ended  with  ruins.  Only  where  the  northern 
road  of  Holborn  made  an  entry  by  Newgate  was  there  a  bordering 
line  of  houses  still  erect.  With  his  eye  he  measured  the  devas¬ 
tated  area,  lying  out  two  miles  in  length  and  reaching  back  a 
mile  from  the  Thames  to  Moorfields — and  his  estimate  is  wrong. 

Two  matters  especially  arrested  his  attention — the  first  trifling. 
“There  is  not  a  single  house  complete  (he  writes),  only  small 
huts,  or  cabins,  of  the  beersellers,  which  are  open  for  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  labourers  who  walk  from  the  suburbs  info  the  City.” 
These  structures,  hastily  put  together,  stood  all  about  the  fire- 
swept  area.  He  noticed  the  stone  towers  and  steeples  of  near 
upon  ninety  parishes  still  upstanding,  gaunt  sentinels  marking 

(1)  Ondersoek  van  den  Brandt  van  Londen  Door  ordere  dee  Parlaments  van 
Engelandt,  1667. 

(2)  Relation  du  Premier  Voyage  de  la  Corwpagnie  des  Indes  Orientales  en 
I’Isle  de  Madegdscar  ou  Dauphini.  Par  Souchu  de  Rennefort.  Paris,  1668. 
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the  ruined  churches  consumed  by  the  flames.  Others,  too,  had 
their  imagination  stirred  by  this  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
ruins.  “I  came  directly,”  says  the  writer  of  a  letter  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6th,  “from  Aldgate  to  Holborn  over  the  places  burnt,  by 
direction  of  the  steeples  remaining  this  day.” 

One  sight  in  the  desolated  City  was  awesome.  “The  great 
church  called  St.  Paul’s  retains  nothing  of  its  former  shape, 
except  the  open  roof  and  the  windows,  and  all  the  stonework 
has  been  injured  by  the  great  fire.”  Four  Corinthian  columns 
of  Inigo  Jones’s  immense  portico  at  the  Cathedral’s  west  door 
upheld,  sixty-six  feet  aloft,  the  architrave  on  which  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  legible  to  all  passers-by  : — 

CAROLVS  •  I)  •  G  •  MAG  •  BRIT  •  FRAN  •  ET  •  HIU  •  RE.\  •  F  •  D  •  TEMPI.VM  • 
SANCTI  •  PAVLl  •  VETVSTATE  •  OONSVMPTVM  •  RESTITVIT  •  PORTICVM  • 

FECIT. 

The  'King  who  raised  this  memorial  to  the  transient  glories 
of  his  Eoyalty  lay  dead,  his  reign  ended  by  the  stroke  of  the 
headsman’s  axe,  anfl  high  above  his, capital  lying  in  ashes  the 
letters  were  preserved  out  of  the  flames.  Not  a  single  one  was 
defaced. 

Walter  George  Bell. 
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When  this  monthly  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20th,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  first  of 
that  series  of  tremendous  blows  which  he  has  been  delivering  in 
rapid  succession  during  the  past  month  on  the  Flanders  front  with 
the  object  of  widening  and  deepening  the  salient  which  he  is  pushing 
into  the  heart  of  the  German  defences  in  Belgium. 

When  General  Petain  succeeded  General  Nivelle  as  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  May,  and  decided  to  abandon  offensive  operations 
for  the  present  in  the  Aisne  and  Champagne  sectors  of  the  front,  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  determined  at  the  same  time  to  relinquish  his  attack 
on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  transfer  the 
bulk  of  the  4th  (Rawlinson’s)  and  the  5th  (Gough’s)  Armies  to  the 
Flanders  front,  leaving  the  1st  (Horne’s)  and  the  3rd  (Byng’s)  Armies 
to  hold  the  line  from  Armentieres  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Quentin,  where  the  British  right  links  up  with  the  French  left. 
The  5th  Army  was  concentrated  on  the  left  of  Plumer’s  2nd  Army, 
which  during  the  operations  of  the  past  month  has  covered  the  front 
from  the  Lys  river  to  the  Ypres — Gravenstafel  road.  On  the  left  of 
Gough  was  the  French  corps  under  General  Anthoine.  Then  came  the 
Belgians  watching  the  inundated  portion  of  the  front  between  Dix- 
mude  and  Nieuport,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson’s  Army  prolonging  the 
line  to  the  coast  and  being  held  in  readiness  to  move  on  Ostend  so 
soon  as  the  1st  and  5th  Armies  had  reached  the  Thourout — Eoulers 
— Menin  road.  All  this  we  know,  not  directly  from  official  state¬ 
ments,  but  from  the  movements  made  and  from  the  events  recorded. 

The  change  of  plan  led  to  delay  which  was  as  regrettable  as  it  was 
unavoidable.  Six  weeks  of  the  best  fighting  weather  were  lost  while 
the  movements  described  above  were  going  on.  What  numbers  of 
men  were  moved  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the  Lys  river  we 
have  not  been  told,  but  men  are  now  counted  by  millions,  and  guns 
hy  thousands,  and  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  lateral  roads  and 
railways  were  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  made,  it  is  obvious  that 
file  transfer  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  with  all  their 
attendant  guns  and  impedimenta  required  time  to  elapse  before  the 
troops  were  ready  for  a  general  offensive.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of 
July  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  ready  to  strike,  and  then  he  struck 
with  the  vigour  and  strength  necessary  for  success. 

General  Plumer,  who  had  been  standing  sentry  over  the  Ypres 
salient  for  more  than  two  years,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Flanders 
offensive  by  capturing  the  Wytschaete  “bend”  and  driving  the 
Germans  off  the  Messines  ridge,  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  thorn 
in  Plumer’s  side.  This  initial  victory  was  followed  up  on  July  31st 
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by  the  capture  of  the  northern  extension  of  the  Messines  ridge,  which 
terminated  a  short  distance  north  of  Westhoek,  where  the  ground 
gradually  descended  to  sea  level.  On  the  same  day  General  Plumer 
pushed  his  front  east  of  Ypres  towards  Gheluvelt  and  secured  a 
footing  in  the  outskirts  of  Glencorse  Wood  and  Inverness  Copse 
astride  of  the  Ypres — Menin  road,  while  General  Anthoine,  with  a 
French  corps,  crossed  the  Yser  Canal  and  moved  tow^ards  the  Hout- 
hulst  Forest.  On  August  16th  General  Gough  captured  Langemarck, 
while  General  Plumer  made  further  progress  along  the  road  to  Menin ; 
but  by  this  time  Hindenburg  had  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of  the 
4th  German  Army,  and  there  was  a  powerful  concentration  of  picked 
German  troops  holding  the  line  Becelaere — Gheluvelt — Zandvoorde 
with  reserves  at  Kruiseecke.  Local  fighting  went  on  in  this  area 
through  the  remaining  days  of  August  and  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  September,  but  without  any  appreciable  change  in  the  tactical 
situation  as  it  existed  after  the  attack  on  July  31st,  the  German 
counter-attacks  failing  to  get  through  the  impenetrable  curtain  of 
shrapnel  fire  with  which  our  guns  covered  the  front  of  the  entrenched 
infantry. 

This  brings  the  -precis  narrative  up  to  September  20th,  on  which 
day  Sir  Douglas  Haig  began  to  develop  his  attack  on  the  Passchen- 
daele  ridge,  which  extends  from  Becelaere  at  its  southern  extremity 
to  the  village  of  Passchendaele,  where  the  ground  dips  to  Westroose- 
beke  and  thence  to  Staden  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Houthulst 
Forest.  Given  possession  of  this  ridge  and  the  Houthulst  Forest, 
which  was  converted  into  an  improvised  place  d'armes  when  the 
Germans  occupied  it  after  the  retreat  of  Capper’s  division  from 
Roulers,  will  be  untenable.  The  occupation  of  the  forest  by  the 
Allies  will  open  the  road  to  Thourout,  and  the  German  positions  on 
the  coast  of  Western  Flanders  will  then  be  turned.  The  Passchen¬ 
daele  ridge  is  a  “key  position.” 

The  battle  of  September  20th  was  an  unqualified  success,  all  the 
specified  objectives  having  been  reached  and  heavy  losses  inflicted 
on  the  enemy,  while  the  British  loss  was  reported  to  have  been 
“light.”  Though  no  order  of  battle  was  published  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  given  as  to  the  names  of  the  commanders  and  the  areas  allotted 
to  them  in  the  fighting  line,  the  general  distribution  of  the  troops 
engaged  was  notified  in  the  communique  issued  by  British  G.H.Q. 
on  the  night  of  the  battle.  This  was  found  to  be  necessary  owing 
to  the  reports  spread  about  by  German  propagandists  that  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  fell  upon  Overseas  and  Irish  troops,  while  English  and 
Scotch  troops  were  held  in  reserve.  The  official  statement  issued  on 
October  6th,  and  printed  in  the  footnote  below,i  shows  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  report,  which  was  either  circulated  through  mis- 

(1)  Since  July  31st,  up  to  October  5th,  the  proportions  of  men  engaged  were 
as  follows  : — English  70  per  cent.,  Scottish  8  per  cent..  Overseas  16  per  cent., 
Irish  6  per  cent. ;  the  casualty  proportions  being  :  English  76  per  cent.,  Scottish 
10  per  cent..  Overseas  8  per  cent.,  Irish  6  per  cent. 
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apprehension  of  the  facts  or  purposely  designed  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord  among  men  from  the  Overseas  Dominions.  The  objectives 
gained  were  briefly  enumerated  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Keview, 
and  need  not  be  again  specified  in  detail,  as  the  dotted  line  drawn  on 
the  sketch  accompanying  this  article  indicates  their  whereabouts  and 
shows  the  approximate  position  of  the  opposing  forces  on  the  night  of 
September  20th.  In  spite  of  determined  counter-attacks  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  new  British  line  remained  intact,  and 
what  slight  changes  took  place  as  the  result  of  the  counter-attacks 
were  all  in  favour  of  our  troops.  The  haul  of  prisoners  was  over  3,000. 

Owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  terrain  in  Flanders,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  dig  deep  before  finding  water,  and  partly  also  to  the 
failure  of  the  Somme  tactics.  General  Sixt  von  Arnim,  Commander 
of  the  4th  German  Army  opposing  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  contrived  a 
new  system  of  tactical  defence,  which  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in 
the  battle  of  September  20th,  but  with  even  less  successful  results 
than  was  the  case  last  year  on  the  Artois  front.  On  the  Somme  the 
Germans  held  their  first-line  defences  in  strength,  burying  their  men 
in  elaborately-constructed  dug-outs  and  tunnels  which  sheltered  them 
from  artillery  fire  but  left  the  defenders  no  time  to  escape  from  the 
attacking  columns  when  they  broke  their  way  through  the  forward 
trenches  and  got  behind  the  main  defences.  Large  bags  of  prisoners 
were  made  during  the  Somme  fighting,  but  on  September  20th  the 
bag  was  smaller,  since,  instead  of  burrowing,  the  Germans  only  held 
their  front  lines  lightly,  while  they  kept  the  bulk  of  their  men  in 
reserve  for  counter-attacking  our  infantry  after  they  had  fought  their 
way  into  the  forward  defences.  In  place  of  dug-outs  the  German 
engineers  constructed  a  multitude  of  small  concrete  reduits — “pill¬ 
boxes,”  as  the  Press  correspondents  call  them — which  are  sufficiently 
massive  to  resist  H.E.  shell  fire  unless  demolished  by  a  direct  hit. 
These  reduits  were  scientifically  sited  so  as  to  allow  of  a  clear  field 
of  fire,  while  each  was  capable  of  affording  flanking  defence  to  its 
neighbour.  They  were  packed  with  machine-guns,  as  also  were  the 
intervening  shell  craters,  which  were  turned  into  little  miniature 
fortresses.  This  system  of  defence  broke  down  from  the  first  owing 
to  the  artillery  preponderance  which  we  have  established  and  the 
perfect  co-operation  now  existing  between  infantry  and  artillery. 
The  reduits  were  reduced  by  hastily-executed  siege  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  field-guns  brought  up  rapidly  to  decisive  range  with  infantry 
detachments  waiting  to  rush  in  with  their  bombs.  Attacked  by  these 
methods,  the  garrisons  of  these  little  works  nearly  all  surrendered 
rather  than  meet  the  alternative  fate  of  being  bombed  to  death  in 
their  confined  prisons.  The  new  system  was  a  failure. 

After  an  interlude  of  several  days  the  German  commander 
launched  a  powerful  counter-attack  on  the  morning  of  September  25th 
north  of  the  Ypres — Menin  road  with  the  intention  of  pushing  General 
Plumer’s  men  out  of  the  Polygon  Wood  and  village  of  Veldhoek, 
where  they  were  threatening  the  south  end  of  the  Passchendaele 
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ridge.  Heavy  fighting  took  place,  during  which  detachments  of  the 
enemy’s  infantry  managed  to  break  through  the  artillery  barrage  into 
some  advanced  British  trenches  between  Polygon  Wood  and  the 
Menin  road,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  British  line  was  restored  to 
its  former  position.  Next  day,  September  26th,  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
attacked  along  a  five  to  six-mile  front  extending  from  the  east  of 
St.  Julien  to  the  south  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  position.  On  the  right, 
one  of  Plumer’s  divisions,  composed  of  English  troops,  stormed  the 
Tower  Hamlets  defences  and  drove  the  Germans  off  the  extreme 
southern  spur  of  the  Westhoek  ridge.  Further  north  the  Australians 
cleared  the  enemy  out  of  Polygon  Wood  and  captured  the  German 
trenches  east  of  it.  StiU  further  north  a  division  composed  of 
English,  Scot  h,  and  Welsh  troops  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  a  mile 
into  the  enemy’s  lines  and  stormed  the  fortified  village  of  Zonnebeke. 
East  of  St.  Julien  other  troops  gained  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Wieltje — Gravenstafel  road  to  a  depth  of  half  a  mile,  capturing  on 
their  way  a  number  of  fortified  farms  and  concrete  redoubts.  Over 
1,600  prisoners  fell  into  British  hands.  This  was  another  successful 
day,  during  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  secured  all  his  objectives 
with  comparatively  small  loss.  In  the  communique  issued  on 
September  27th  from  German  Main  Headquarters,  General  Luden- 
dorff  endeavoured  to  belittle  his  defeat  by  stating  that,  though  twelve 
British  divisions  were  engaged,  the  gain  of  ground  on  this  day  was 
less  than  that  on  September  20th.  This  was  true,  but,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  our  own  General  Staff,  the  objectives  on  the  26th 
were  fewer  than  those  on  the  20th,  and  therefore  the  gains  were 
correspondingly  less.  General  Ludendorff  was  further  misleading 
w’hen  he  referred  in  his  communique  to  a  British  attack  on  Gheluvelt 
being  beaten  off.  No  attack  was  made  on  Gheluvelt,  which  was  not 
one  of  General  Plumer’s  objectives  on  this  day.  Since  the  Flanders 
offensive  began,  German  communiques  have  been  unreliable,  and, 
owing  to  their  inaccuracy,  are  of  little  use  to  the  historian. 

After  the  battle  of  September  26th,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  made  no 
further  move  till  October  4th,  when  he  struck  another  heavy  blow 
which  went  straight  home  into  the  centre  of  the  German  positions 
on  the  Passchendaele  ridge.  The  attack  extended  over  an  eight-mile 
front  from  the  south  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  spur  to  the  Ypres — Staden 
railway.  On  the  extreme  right  south  of  the  Ypres — Menin  road  a 
slight  tactical  rectification  of  the  front  was  carried  out  according  to 
plan  by  some  of  Plumer’s  battalions  with  only  insignificant  loss  to 
the  attacking  columns.  Gheluvelt  was  left  alone,  but  1000  yards 
north  of  the  village  the  hamlet  of  Polderhoek  and  the  chateau  east  of 
it  were  stormed  by  English  troops,  who  subsequently  captured  the 
villages  of  Reutel  and  Noordemhoek  and  secured  the  high  ground 
overlooking  Becelaere.  In  the  centre  Australian  troops,  advancing 
up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Passchendaele  ridge,  captured  Molen- 
iaarelsthoek,  and,  after  clearing  the  houses  on  the  Zonnebeke — 
Broodseinde  road,  reached  the  cross-roads  and  then  pushed  their  way 
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well  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the  forward  slopes  on  the  eastern 
side.  Further  north  the  New  Zealanders  took  the  village  of  Graven- 
stafel,  while  on  their  left  English  divisions  broke  through  the  German 
defences  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  Poelcappelle.  All 
intended  objectives  were  gained  before  midday,  and  nearly  4,500 
prisoners  were  captured.  From  a  tactical  point  of  view,  the  victory 
of  October  4th  was  of  greater  significance  than  that  of  September 
20th.  By  seizing  Broodseinde  and  driving  a  wedge  into  the  centre 
of  the  German  defences,  the  Field-Marshal  interrupted  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  Passchendaele  ridge,  and 
he  was  then  in  a  position  to  strike  right  if  he  wished  to  do,  or  left 
as  he  decided  to  do,  deepening  and  widening  the  salient  which  he 
is  pushing  into  Belgium,  without  the  enemy  being  able  to  bring 
collective  support  to  bear  on  any  threatened  point. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  that,  after 
the  battles  of  September  20th  and  October  4th,  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
had  to  reconsider  the  tactical  position  as  altered  by  the  successes 
gained.  The  right  face  of  the  salient  rested  on  the  strong  points 
d’appui  which  had  been  consolidated  close  up  to  the  villages  of 
Becelaere  and  Gheluvelt  on  the  extreme  southern  spurs  of  the  Pass¬ 
chendaele  ridge,  while  the  left  face,  less  advanced  and  drawn  back 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge,  was  confronted  by  the  Houthulst 
Forest,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  article. 
Eoulers,  the  immediate  strategical  objective  of  the  British  Army  of 
Flanders,  is  six  miles  from  Broodseinde,  but  to  push  forward  the 
centre  of  the  salient  and  leave  the  enemy’s  flanking  positions  uncon¬ 
quered  would  create  a  dangerous  tactical  situation  with  attendant 
risks  to  the  security  of  the  Army.  Both  faces  of  the  salient  must  be 
widened  out,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  decided  to  begin  with 
the  left. 

Leaving  General  Plumer  to  hold  the  front  from  Broodseinde  down 
to  the  Reutelbeek,  he  directed  the  5th  Army,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  corps  on  its  left,  to  attack  the  German  positions  extending 
from  Broodseinde  cross-roads  to  St.  Jansbeek,  a  mile  north-east  of 
Bixschoote.  The  battle  began  at  5.20  a.m.  on  October  9th,  and 
though  the  weather  was  stormy  and  the  ground  waterlogged,  most 
of  the  objectives  were  gained  and  the  line  considerably  advanced  in 
the  required  direction.  While  the  Australians  strengthened  the 
central  pivot  position  at  Broodseinde  by  pushing  the  Germans  down 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge,  a  Territorial  division,  composed  of 
Manchester,  East  Lancashire,  and  Lancashire  Fusilier  battalions, 
advanced  along  the  crest,  and,  crossing  the  Ypres — Eoulers  railway, 
pushed  their  way  for  more  than  a  mile  close  up  to  Passchendaele 
village.  According  to  one  report,  some  detachments  entered  the 
village,  but  this  was  not  officially  confirmed.  In  the  centre  the 
capture  of  Poelcappelle  was  completed,  and  an  advance  made  over 
the  low-lying  ground  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge.  On  the 
extreme  left  English,  Welsh  and  Irish  troops,  fighting  alongside  of 
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the  Guards  Division,  crossed  the  Broenbeek  near  its  source  and 
gained  the  outskirts  of  the  Houthulst  Forest  nearly  two  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Poelcappelle.  On  the  left  General  Anthoine’s  troops,  advanc¬ 
ing  with  their  accustomed  elan  between  Draeibank  and  Wydendreft, 
crossed  the  Broenbeek  brook  and  fought  their  way  into  the  villages 
of  St.  Jean,  Mangelaare,  and  Veldhoek,  clearing  the  enemy  out  of 
them  and  of  the  surrounding  farms  and  concrete  blockhouses.  This 
attack,  which,  considering  the  state  of  the  ground,  was  a  fine  piece 
of  tactical  work,  advanced  the  French  line  to  an  average  depth  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  brought  the  French  infantry  up  to  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  Forest  of  Houthulst. 

Thus  ended  another  successful  day’s  fighting,  which,  though 
marred  by  bad  weather,  none  the  less  led  to  appreciable  results. 
The  British  hold  on  the  north  end  of  the  Passchendaele  ridge  was 
extended,  and  Passchendaele  village  was  threatened  with  an  envelop¬ 
ing  attack  from  the  south  and  west.  Though  the  orders  issued  to 
divisional  commanders  have  not  been  published,  the  village  was 
doubtless  down  on  the  list  of  the  5th  Army’s  objectives,  and,  if  the 
weather  had  been  more  favourable,  would  have  fallen  into  Gough’s 
hands.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground  in  the  low-lying  tract  of 
country  between  Poelcappelle  and  the  Ypres — Staden  railway,  which 
in  some  places  was  an  impassable  quagmire,  the  troops  were  unable 
to  hold  on  to  their  advanced  positions,  and  fell  back  slightly  at  night 
to  more  secure  positions,  the  line  remaining  as  approximately  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  sketch.  More  than  2,000  prisoners  were  captured  by 
the  Allies,  400  having  been  taken  by  the  French,  while  a  few  field- 
guns  and  a  number  of  machine-guns  and  trench  mortars  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  12th,  General  Gough  made 
another  attempt  to  get  into  Passchendaele  village,  but  again  failed 
owing  to  the  same  weather  conditions  which  interfered  with  the 
operations  on  the  9th.  Heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night  of  the 
llth-12th,  but  the  morning  was  fine,  and  it  was  not  till  the  attack 
had  been  well  launched  that  the  rain  set  in  and  increased  with  such 
violence  as  to  necessitate  the  cessation  of  operations  owing  to  the 
continually  deepening  sea  of  mud  over  which  the  troops  had  to 
advance. 

Bad  as  the  W’eather  was,  definite  progress  was  made  along  the 
front  attacked  from  the  Ypres — Roulers  railway  to  the  junction  of 
the  British  and  French  troops  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Houthulst 
Forest.  The  fighting  was  heavier  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  west  of 
Passchendaele  than  anywhere  else,  and  success  was  in  sight  when 
the  troops  had  to  be  called  off  owing  to  difficulty  of  supporting  them 
and  the  impossibility  of  rapid  movement  through  the  fire  zone  when 
the  men  had  to  wade  waist  deep  up  to  their  objectives. 

While  we  leave  the  troops  waiting  for  the  return  of  fine  weather 
before  renewing  their  attack,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
June  9th,  when  General  Plumer  captured  the  Messines  ridge,  he  and 
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General  Gough  between  them  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  fifty 
square  miles  of  Belgian  territory.  This  is  not  much  to  boast  of  as 
far  as  extent  of  territory  is  concerned,  but  other  than  geographical 
factors  come  into  the  war  problem.  What  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has 
done  during  the  past  summer  is  to  reconquer  positions  from  which 
our  troops  were  driven  three  years  ago  when  only  the  advanced  guard 
of  our  Army  was  in  the  field.  That  the  German  Staff  attach  high 
value  to  the  retention  of  the  positions  which  we  are  now  wresting 
from  them  is  evident  from  the  efforts  which  they  have  put  forth  to 
reinforce  this  part  of  their  front.  No  less  than  sixty  German  divisions 
have  been  placed  on  the  Flanders  front  during  the  past  three  months, 
and  though  many  of  these  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  out  of 
the  fighting  line  to  refit,  they  are  kept  at  reserve  camps  within  easy 
call  in  case  of  emergency.  According  to  the  reports  and  appearance 
of  German  prisoners  captured  in  Flanders,  a  marked  depreciation  of 
moral  has  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  Army  as  a  result 
of  the  successive  defeats  inflicted  on  them.  They  are  tiring  of  the 
war,  and  the  more  so  because  the  outlook  contains  no  promise  of 
victory,  but  only  the  assurance  of  further  defeat.  With  the  Allies  it 
is  the  other  way  on.  Every  day  brings  an  increase  to  their  belligerent 
strength,  and  one  success  follows  another  with  almost  monotonous 
regularity.  There  have  been  no  sets-back  on  the  Western  front 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  if  progress  has  been  slow  it  has 
been  continuous  from  the  plains  of  Flanders  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  now  doing  what  he  failed  to  do  when  Lord 
French,  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  strategical  situation  as  it  existed 
in  the  momentous  days  of  October,  1914,  threw  the  1st  Corps  (Haig’s) 
into  the  fighting  line  on  the  left  of  the  7th  Division.  The  strategical 
objective,  then,  is  the  strategical  objective  now.  Given  possession 
of  the  Passchendaele  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  German  defences  in 
Flanders,  and  the  rest  follows.  With  the  return  of  hard  weather 
we  shall  see  the  salient,  of  which  much  has  been  written  in  this  article, 
pushed  eastwards  to  the  Thourout — Eoulers  road,  when  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  interrupted  between  the  Germans  operating  north  and 
south  of  the  Lys  river.  This  is  Napoleon’s  plan  over  again  of  breaking 
through  the  centre  and  rolling  up  the  flanks.  The  power  of  the 
defensive  has  enormously  increased  since  his  day,  and  the  rapid 
blows  which  he  struck  with  such  astounding  results  are  no  longer 
possible,  but  the  principle  of  his  strategy  remains,  and  is  now  being 
applied  by  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  execution  of  his 
plan  of  campaign.  We  now  comprehend  better  than  we  did  at  the 
time  the  issues  which  were  fought  out  in  the  first  and  second  battles 
of  Ypres,  and  why  General  Plumer  refused  to  give  up  the  Ypres 
salient  and  retire  behind  the  Yser  Canal.  The  retention  of  this  tactical 
outpost  gave  the  Army  its  starting-off  point  for  the  present  campaign 
and  provided  the  troops  with  an  offensive  point  d’appui  for  their 
summer  operations. 
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It  is  often  said  that  the  fate  of  the  war  will  be  decided  in  Flanders. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  We  are  fighting  with 
allies,  and  there  are  other  fronts  besides  the  British  front.  A  decisive 
victory  in  Flanders  will  restore  Belgium  to  the  Belgians,  but  not 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  nor  Serbia  to  the  Serbs,  nor  will  it  give 
Trieste  to  Italy,  or  the  Bukovina  to  Eoumania.  Before  the  war  ends, 
the  Germans  must  be  beaten  on  all  fronts,  and,  however  hard  we  hit 
them  in  Belgium,  the  struggle  will  go  on  till  there  is  victory  every¬ 
where.  It  is  right  to  keep  this  in  mind,  as  there  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  build  premature  hopes  of  peace  on  the  successful  result 
of  the  Flanders  campaign.  Oxir  own  strategical  position  will  be  enor¬ 
mously  strengthened  when  we  have  rid  Belgium  of  the  invader,  but  a 
great  deal  will  remain  to  be  done  before  the  Allies  are  in  a  position 
to  dictate  the  only  terms  of  peace  which  will  satisfy  their  war  aims. 

The  Mesopotamian  Front. 


After  the  capture  of  Samarra  on  April  23id  the  Mesopotamia 
Expeditionary  Force  went  into  summer  quarters,  and,  except  for 
outpost  affairs  and  air-raids  undertaken  for  information  purposes. 


military  operations  were  suspended.  The  summer  was  exceptionally 
hot,  the  thermometer  in  Baghdad  registering  122'8°  on  July  20th, 
while  in  tents  it  was  10®  higher.  In  spite  of  the  abnormal  heat. 
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which  was  10  to  12  degrees  higher  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1916,  the  health  of  the  troops  remained  good  throughout  the 
summer,  the  average  percentage  of  sick  being  nearly  60  per  cent, 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  This  amelioration  was  due 
to  improved  sanitary  arrangements  and  to  the  troops  being  supplied 
with  large  double-pole  tents  and  with  plentiful  issues  of  ice,  soda 
water,  fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Feludja,  which  is  connected  with 
Bagdad  by  a  light  railway,  was  occupied  by  a  British  column  on 
March  19th,  when  Ahmed  Bey  fell  back  with  the  troops  under  his 
command  some  thirty  miles  up  the  Euphrates  to  Bamadiya,  a  few 
miles  north-west  of  the  ilabbaniyar  lake.  Hearing,  early  in  July,  that 
Ahmed  had  detached  a  force  towards  Feludja,  General  Iviaude  sent  a 
column  twelve  miles  up  river,  and  on  J  uly  19th  successfully  attacked 
the  Turkish  advanced  guard,  but,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 
the  victory  was  not  followed  up,  and  the  column  retreated  to  Feludja. 
No  further  fighting  of  any  importance  took  place  till  August  19th, 
when  the  British  force  in  the  Diala  valley  attacked  a  body  of  Turkish 
troops  near  iShahraban  and  drove  them  across  the  Diala  into  the  Djebel 
Hamrin  hills.  Then  there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  hostihties 
till  iSeptember  27th,  when,  the  heat  having  abated.  General  Maude 
decided  to  seize  liamadiya  by  a  coup  de  main.  Bamadiya  is  defended 
on  the  east  by  the  Mushaid  ridge,  while  on  the  south  there  is  another 
position  known  as  the  Aziziyeh  ridge,  which  lies  between  the  Hab- 
baniyar  and  the  Aziziyeh  canals.  The  Turkish  line  of  retreat  lay 
along  the  Aleppo  road  across  tlie  Aziziyeh  canal,  where  there  was  a 
bridgehead.  On  the  north  there  was  no  avenue  of  retreat,  as  the 
Euphrates  is  unbridged  at  this  point.  After  a  surprise  night  march 
on  September  27th,  a  strong  British  column,  accompanied  by  cavalry, 
seized  the  Musllaid  ridge  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  then  crossed 
the  Habbaniyar  Canal  to  attack  the  town  from  the  south,  the  cavalry 
being  sent  round  to  the  west  to  cut  off  the  Turkish  retreat  along  the 
Aleppo  road.  The  enveloping  movement  was  completed  by  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  and  though  the  Turks  put  up  a  good  fight,  they 
were  unable  to  break  through  the  British  cordon,  and  at  9  a.m.  on 
the  29th  Ahmed  surrendered  with  his  whole  force,  3,800  prisoners 
being  captured,  with  13  guns  and  a  quantity  of  war  booty.  Ahmed 
was  the  same  commander  who  fought  against  us  at  Shaiba  and 
Nasiriyeh  in  1915,  but  his  troops  had  dwindled  down  to  a  quarter  of 
their  original  strength,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reinforced. 

This  successful  little  battle  was  a  good  start  for  the  winter  cam¬ 
paign.  Who  the  executive  commander  was,  and  what  troops  were 
employed  in  the  operation  described,  we  have  not  been  told,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  withholding  the  information  from 
public  knowledge.  It  cannot  matter  to  the  Turks  to  be  told  by  whom 
they  were  beaten,  but  it  does  matter  to  the  public  at  home  to  know 
to  whose  efforts  the  victory  was  due.  Now  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has 
lifted  the  veil  so  far  as  to  designate  in  general  terms  the  units  engaged 
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in  the  operations  in  Flanders,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  commanders  on 
other  fronts  will  do  the  same,  and  give  as  much,  instead  of  as  little, 
information  as  they  can  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  the  military 
situation.  For  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  it  is  important 
that  public  interest  should  never  be  allowed  to  tire,  but  it  will  do 
so  if  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  dark  without  full  light  being  thrown 
on  the  conduct  of  the  operations.  In  this  respect  General  Cadorna’s 
communiques  are  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  the  other 
two  Allied  Powers  on  the  Western  front. 

The  British  force  covering  Bagdad  is  distributed  along  a  fan¬ 
shaped  front  extending  from  Bakuba  on  the  Diala  river  through 
Samarra,  the  railhead  of  the  Bagdad — Tigris  line,  to  Eamadiya  on 
the  Euphrates.  With  strong  columns  entrenched  at  the  places  named, 
and  safe  lines  of  communication  behind  them  to  Bagdad,  where 
reserves  are  collected.  General  Maude  is  well  placed  to  resist  an 
attack  coming  down  any  of  the  three  waterways  which  converge  on 
Bagdad.  The  line  of  circumvallation  is  not  continuous,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  no  movements  of  ti*oops  on  a  large 
scale  are  possible  in  the  desert  country  lying  between  the  rivers. 
What  turn  the  winter  campaign  will  take  cannot  at  present  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  collapse  of  the  Bussian  offensive  and  retreat  of  the 
Russian  troops  from  the  Diala  cannot  fail  to  have  modified  the  plans 
of  the  British  commander,  who  will  have  to  protect  his  own  right  flank 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  Russians  to  do  it  for  him.  Russian  detach¬ 
ments  are  still  “fumbling  about  ”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pendjevin 
and  Rowanduz,  but  there  is  no  present  indication  of  any  offensive 
directed  against  Mosul,  while  the  army  lately  commanded  by  General 
Baratoflf  has  fallen  back  to  the  east  of  Kirmanshah.  Various  courses 
are  open  to  General  Maude.  He  may  decide  to  contain  the  Turkish 
13th  Corps,  which  is  at  Kifri,  and  send  his  main  army  up  the  Tigris 
to  seize  Mosul  in  anticipation  of  the  Bagdad  railway  extension 
reaching  that  point  from  Nisibin ;  or  he  may  move  up  the  Euphrates 
valley  to  Hit,  and  thence  to  Abul  Kemal,  and  Meskene,  which  is 
opposite  Aleppo  and  sixty  miles  from  it.  Hit  is  thirty-five  miles  from 
Ramadiya  and  100  from  Bagdad.  It  is  an  important  strategical 
point,  because  it  is  where  the  Euphrates  begins  to  be  navigable  down 
to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  north  of  Basra,  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  being  interrupted  by  a  continuous  succession  of 
cataracts.  The  Commander-in-Chief’s  plans  are  dependent  on  General 
Falkenhayn’s  intentions.  That  General  has  been  at  Aleppo  for 
several  months,  and  has  one  eye  on  Gaza  and  another  on  Bagdad. 
Whether  he  is  there  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  from  what  is  known  of  his  antecedent  career  during  the 
war,  he  is  not  the  kind  of  commander  to  mark  time  longer  than  he 
can  help.  If  he  dares  to  do  it,  and  has  the  necessary  force  to  hold 
up  General  Allenby  while  he^s  advancing  on  Bagdad,  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  try  to  recover  possession  of  the  city;  but  he  has  a  formidable 
task  before  him.  At  Aleppo  he  is  twice  as  far  from  his  base  at  Con- 
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stantinople  as  General  Maude  at  Bagdad  is  from  his  base  at  Basra. 
This  latter  place  has  been  turned  into  a  great  place  d’armes,  which 
is  fed  from  the  sea  by  India  and  Egypt.  The  German  commander,  it 
is  true,  is  operating  on  interior  lines,  but  his  land  communications 
are  such  as  to  discount  the  value  of  this  initial  advantage.  The  rail¬ 
head  at  Nisibin  is  at  least  150  miles  from  Mosul.  The  position  is 
highly  interesting  from  the  strategist’s  point  of  view,  and  before  the 
winter  is  over  there  will  be  more  to  be  said  about  it  than  can  now  be 
usefully  written.  Hypothetical  strategy  has  only  academical  interest 
till  plans  develop  and  movements  begin. 

The  Russian  Front. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  during  the  past  month  in  the 
general  military  situation  in  Russia.  M.  Kerensky  has  formed  a 
Coalition  Ministry  with  General  Verkhovsky  as  his  War  Minister  and 
Admiral  Verderevsky  as  Minister  of  Marine,  General  Dukonin,  an 
unknown  man  of  no  military  reputation,  having  succeeded  General 
AlexeiefI  as  Chief  of  the  Staff.  Before  the  revolution  General 
Verkhovsky  was  a  young  professor  at  the  Staff  College,  and  was 
promoted  to  General’s  rank  when  he  was  made  Military  Governor 
of  Moscow  last  spring.  He  has  good  intentions,  and  is  introducing 
some  useful  reforms  in  Russian  military  administration;  but  he  is 
not  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  regimental  committees,  which 
are  the  bane  of  Russia’s  revolutionary  army,  and  the  suppression 
of  which  was  the  rock  on  which  General  Alexeieff  and  M.  Kerenskv 
split.  Until  the  notorious  Order  No.  1,  which  took  the  command 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  transferred  it  to  those  of  the 
men,  is  cancelled,  no  amelioration  in  the  moral  and  discipline  of  the 
Array  can  be  expected. 

After  securing  possession  of  Riga  the  Germans  are  believed  to  be 
now  preparing  to  advance  on  Petrograd.  On  September  21st  the 
German  corps  under  command  of  Lieut. -General  Count  von 
Schmettow  broke  through  the  Russian  positions  north-west  of 
Jacobstadt  and  captured  the  extensive  bridgehead  which  General 
Ruszky  constructed  two  years  ago  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dvina  to 
cover  the  passage  over  the  river  at  this  point.  Taken  by  surprise, 
the  Russians  put  up  little  resistance,  and  retired  in  haste  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  1,000  prisoners  with  55  guns  and  a 
quantity  of  war  booty  in  German  hands.  Schmettow  then  occupied 
the  town  of  Jacobstadt,  where  he  found  large  stores  of  provisions 
and  comfortable  quarters  for  his  men. 

No  further  operations  of  importance  then  took  place  till 
October  12th,  when  a  fleet  of  sixty  warships,  accompanied  by  thirty 
mine-sweepers  and  a  number  of  transports  containing  troops,  arrived 
off  the  island  of  Oesel.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Schmidt,  and  the  troops  unde^j  that  of  General  von  Katheu. 
After  the  mine-sweepers  had  cleared  the  mines  away  from  the 
coast  the  ships  advanced  to  decisive  range  and  demolished  the 
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batteries  at  Kielkond  and  Tagelacht  Bay.  Other  ships  at  the  same  time 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  Siele  Sound  and 
on  the  Sworbe  peninsvila,  which  commands  the  main  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Eiga  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  When  the  ships 
had  done  their  work  the  German  troops  began  to  land  at  Tagelacht 
Bay,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  whole  island  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  the  Eussian  troops  having  fallen  back 
rapidly  on  Orrishar,  where  those  who  were  not  taken  prisoners 
escaped  over  the  mole  which  connects  the  island  of  Oesel  with  that 
of  Moon.  Arensburg,  the  capital  of  Oesel  Island,  was  occupied  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  the  troops  defending  the  Sworbe  penin¬ 
sula  were  then  cut  off.  They  held  out  till  the  16th,  when,  retreat 


being  impracticable,  they  surrendered.  On  the  18th  the  German 
commander  reported  that  he  had  taken  10,000  prisoners  from  the 
two  Eussian  divisions  which  were  defending  the  island.  Fifty  guns 
and  a  great  quantity  of  war  material  were  also  captured.  After 
completely  clearing  the  island,  Lieut. -General  von  Estorff,  com¬ 
manding  one  of  the  German  divisions  which  had  been  disembarked 
at  Tagelacht  Bay,  crossed  over  the  narrow  passage  between  Oesel  and 
Moon  Islands  on  the  18th,  and  by  midday  the  whole  of  the  latter 
island  was  in  German  possession.  Two  Eussian  regiments  numbering 
5,000  men  surrendered,  and  more  booty  fell  into  German  hands. 
Next  day  a  landing  was  carried  out  on  the  island  of  Dago,  and  on 
Saturday,  October  20th,  the  conquest  of  the  island  was  complete. 
On  the  same  day  German  troops  landed  on  the  mainland,  securing 
a  footing  in  the  Verder  peninsula,  where  we  must  leave  them  till 
next  month. 
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It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  German  divisions  were  landed  on 
Oesel  Island,  but  they  were  not  less  than  two,  and  may  have  been 
more.  The  landing  was  carefully  planned,  as  all  German  operations 
are,  the  disembarkation  of  troops  going  on  for  four  days  without 
interruption  from  the  Russian  fleet.  Instead  of  being  concentrated 
to  resist  attack,  the  Russian  troops  were  dispersed  over  the  island 
in  detachments,  and  in  every  engagement  which  took  place  they 
fought  with  inferior  numbers.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  showed  any  want  of  courage,  but  owing  to  their  dispositions 
they  never  had  a  chance  of  success.  The  tactical  direction  was  at 
fault,  but  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  know  the  relations  which 
now  exist  between  the  Russian  offlcer  and  his  men. 

The  Russian  fleet  failed  in  its  role.  Owing  to  imperfect  patrolling, 
the  German  fleet  reached  Oesel  without  Russian  naval  opposition  of 
any  kind.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  October  13th  that  Russian 
ships  began  to  arrive,  and  then  they  were  too  few  and  came  too  late. 
The  land  defences  had  been  destroyed  by  the  German  Dreadnoughts, 
and  sufficient  troops  had  been  disembarked  to  give  the  invaders  a 
firm  footing  on  land.  The  mine-sweepers  did  their  work  with 
impunity,  and  no  submarine  attacks  were  made  on  the  transports. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Sworbe  forts  a  German  squadron  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  steered  for  Moon  Island  in  order  to  give  a 
hand  to  General  Estorff  on  land.  Admiral  Bakhirell  met  this 
squadron  with  an  inferior  Russian  squadron,  which  entered  the 
inner  Moon  Sound  by  the  passage  north  of  Dago  Island.  A  battle 
took  plsioe  on  October  17th  between  Moon  Island  and  the  mainland, 
when  the  Russian  squadron  was  driven  back  into  the  inner  Moon 
Sound  with  the  loss  of  the  battleship  Slava.  Where  the  main 
Russian  fleet  was  during  these  critical  days,  and  why  it  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  Oesel,  is  not  known,  but  its  absence,  for  what¬ 
ever  cause,  was  deplorable,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  Russian  troops  on  land.  Failing  to  be  reinforced,  and 
fearing  for  his  communications.  Admiral  Bakhirell  withdrew  from 
the  inner  Moon  Sound  on  the  19th,  leaving  the  German  fleet  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  approaches  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

The  Germans  have  now  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
but  they  have  done  more  than  this.  By  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  brilliant  coup  they  have  turned  the  Russian  position  on  the 
Dvina  and  opened  the  coast  road  to  Petrograd.  So  daring  a  move 
was  only  possible  against  an  enemy  weakened  bj’^  political  intrigue 
and  unable  to  make  a  right  use  of  its  sea-power.  Whether  the 
Germans  will  continue  their  operations  during  the  winter,  or  wait 
for  the  spring,  remains  to  be  seen.  What  we  know  is  that  they 
have  achieved  a  success  which,  with  better  co-operation  between 
the  Russian  naval  and  military  forces,  would  have  resulted  in  disaster. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“COUNTING  THE  COST.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  surprise  that  I  have  read  in 
your  review  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  entitled  “Counting  the 
Cost.”  I  am  not,  of  course,  entitled  to  discuss  the  general  drift  of 
it,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  myself  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  your  esteemed  contributor  regarding  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Dr.  Dillon  attaches  to  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  Chambers  an  importance  that  they  in  no  way 
possess.  Allow  me  to  describe  what  really  took  place. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Session,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  visited  Strasburg  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  from  Parhament  declarations  of  loyalty  to 
Germany  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  exploit  for  the  consideration 
of  neutral  Governments.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Socialist 
deputy  Sudekum,  whose  business  it  was  to  win  over  to  this  collective 
manifestation  the  members  of  the  extreme  Left  (they  number  eleven 
out  of  sixty  deputies). 

Sudekum  obtained  no  success.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  four 
Socialist  deputies  were  German  immigrants,  this  fraction  of  the 
Landtag  refused  to  associate  itself  with  the  collective  declaration 
that  Germany  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

As  to  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  he  first  of  all  approached  the 
Bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  Monseigneur  Fritzen  and  Mon¬ 
seigneur  Bentzler,  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  by  virtue  of 
their  office.  These  prelates  made  him  the  same  reply.  Their  con¬ 
science  would  not  allow  them  to  afl&rm  that  their  diocesans  desired 
to  remain  German.  This  amounted  to  an  admission  that  to  their 
knowledge  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Catholics  (they  number  1,400,000 
out  of  a  total  population  of  1,800,000  inhabitants)  had  kept,  with 
their  overwhelming  majority,  their  attachment  to  France.  The 
Bishops  thus  refused  to  alienate  themselves,  by  a  declaration  which 
would  have  been  severely  condemned,  from  the  sympathies  of  their 
subordinates. 

Possibly  the  Chancellor  was  to  have  greater  success  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  introduce  to 
you  MM.  les  Docteurs  Rinklin  and  Hoeffel. 

The  first  is  an  arriviste  w’ho  was  an  adept  in  the  practice  of 
hiding  his  hand  in  order  to  obtain  his  mandate.  Elected  first  as 
a  deputy  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  group  to  the  Reichstag,  while 
there  he  boasted  distinctly  Francophil  sentiments.  In  the  ancient 
Parliament  of  Strasburg  (Landesausschuss)  he  belonged  to  the 
national  Opposition.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  doubtful  role 
that  he  played  during  the  discussions  of  our  constitutional  reform 
in  1911  became  known.  When  the  election  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
newly-instituted  Chamber  became  necessary,  M.  Ricklin,  who  had 
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not  yet  unmasked  his  batteries,  obtained,  thanks  to  the  agrarians 
whose  interests  he  had  always  vigorously  defended,  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Assembly — the  same  Assembly  that  sits  to  this  day 
at  Strasburg.  From  then  his  attitude  changed,  and  his  re-election 
was  more  than  doubtful  when  the  war  of  1914  broke  out. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  war  Dr.  Eicklin  gave  the  German 
Government  overwhelming  assurances  of  his  loyalty.  Although  no 
longer  in  the  Army,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  an  Army  doctor. 
At  the  opening  of  each  parliamentary  session  he  made  patriotic 
speeches  ...  to  empty  benches.  It  is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that 
as  soon  as  the  President  of  the  Chamber  rises  to  make  one  of  his 
patriotic  speeches  the  majority  of  deputies  escape  to  the  corridors. 

It  was  not  different  when  he  made  the  address  on  which  Dr.  Dillon 
lays  stress.  Given  the  dictatorial  regime  that  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  have  instituted  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Members  of  Parliament 
cannot  publicly  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  They  refuse,  however, 
to  assist  with  their  applause  any  declarations  that  their  conscience 
disapproves,  and  that  they  know  to  be  in  flagrant  contradiction  to 
the  conscience  of  their  constituents. 

As  to  Dr.  Hoeffel,  President  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  he  was  an 
opportunist  from  the  beginning,  whom  universal  suffrage  has  several 
times  rejected,  and  who  formerly  owed  his  election  (by  restricted 
suffrage)  only  to  the  most  brazen  Government  pressure. 

At  this  moment  he  is  a  member  of  that  group  of  senators  directly 
nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  Upper  Chamber  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
is  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  virtue  of  their  office 
(bishops,  presidents  of  the  Protestant  consistories,  and  president  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal),  and  of  forty-six  other  members>  of  wdiom  half 
are  elected  by  corporations  at  the  service  of  the  Government,  and 
half  nominated  by  the  Sovereign,  not  for  life,  but  for  the  duration  of 
a  legislature. 

How  can  such  an  assembly  be  the  interpreter  of  popular  senti¬ 
ment?  The  speeches  of  M.  Hoeffel,  judging  from  all  the  information 
that  I  have  received  from  a  reliable  source,  have  only  received  the 
most  meagre  approval. 

To  the  more  than  doubtful  evidence  of  the  two  presidents  who 
appear  to  have  so  greatly  impressed  Dr.  Dillon,  I  oppose  the 
following  facts: — 

Up  to  1888  Alsace-Lorraine  always  sent  to  the  Reichstag  “pro¬ 
test  ”  deputies — that  is  to  say,  deputies  charged  to  declare  to  Berlin, 
in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  the  will  of  the  country  to  be 
restored  to  France, 

Since  1888  our  provinces  have  demanded  their  autonomy  as  a 
State;  but,  as  for  the  fait  accompli,  they  refused  to  accept  it.  To 
such  a  degree  is  this  true  that  the  governmental  leaflets  referred  to 
us  always  as  " verhappte  Proiestler  ”  (masked  protestants). 

During  all  the  debates  on  constitutional  reform  in  1911  the 
members  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  orators  of  the  various 
parliamentary  parties  of  the  Reichstag,  declared  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  accord  further  liberty  to  the  Alsace-Lorrainers,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  those  provinces  were  in  majority  hostile  to  the  Empire. 

After  the  Zabem  affair  in  1913  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Berlin, 
Herr  von  Jagow,  in  a  letter  that  was  made  public,  wrote:  “The 
officers  stationed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  the  impression  of  living 
in  an  enemy  country.” 
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From  the  moment  that  war  was  declared,  the  Germans  arrested 
in  our  two  provinces  a  thousand  “hostages  ”  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  Does  a  Government  act  thus  towards  a  people 
whose  loyalty  is  proved  ? 

I  extract  the  following  sentence  from  the  proclamation  of  a 
Bavarian  general  issued  at  the  time  that  his  troops  were  crossing 
the  Khine :  “  You  are  entering  an  enemy  country,  and  you  must 
bear  yourselves  accordingly.” 

One  more  proclamation  from  General  Gaede  at  Kaysersberg  :  “  The 
country  pleases  me,  but  its  inhabitants  will  have  to  be  destroyed  ” 
(die  Bevolkerung  muss  vernichtet  werden). 

In  1915  the  Strassburger  Post,  in  a  sensational  article,  declared 
that  even  the  youths  in  school  turned  their  gaze  towards  France. 
The  Kolnische  V olkszeitung  argued  that  the  policy  of  germanisation 
had  failed  completely  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Pan-German  Press, 
with  a  common  accord,  made  the  same  statement,  and  demanded 
that  (1)  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  dismembered  and  attached  part 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  part  to  Bavaria,  and  part  to  Prussia, 
and  (2)  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  population  should  be  deported 
to  Germany,  and  (3)  that  the  children  should  receive  a  compulsory 
education  in  German  schools  outside  Alsace-Lorraine. 

We  find  the  echo  of  these  monstrous  proposals  in  a  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  Herr  Michaelis,  who  lately  said  that  it  was  not  yet  settled 
whether  he  would  accord  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  or  whether  he  would  propose  its  dismemberment. 

Is  it  necessary  once  more  to  recall  the  fact  that  soldiers  who  are 
natives  of  the  annexed  provinces  have  been  removed  from  the 
Franco-British  front  for  the  reason  that  they  would  desert  in  such 
great  numbers,  and  that  a  circular  from  a  general  on  the  Staff  lays 
down  that  all  confidential  posts  are  to  be  withheld  from  them? 
And  neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  councils  of  war  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  dealt  out  sentences 
of  several  thousands  of  years’  imprisonment  for  Francophil  outbreaks 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  above  are  undeniable  facts,  compared  with  which  the  made- 
to-order  speeches  of  two  ambitious  men  without  authority  lose  all 
value. 

In  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  the  fact  that  dominates  the  whole 
problem — and  this  must  never  be  forgotten — is  the  initial  act  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  Germany,  or  rather  Prussia,  victorious  in  1871,  has 
made  a  brutal  attack  on  the  principle  of  nationality,  of  which  the 
tragic  consequences  have  overshadowed  the  whole  period  which 
separates  the  two  great  wars. 

The  Alsace -Lorrainers  wished  to  remain  French.  Bismarck  made 
tliem  become  Germans  by  force,  not  owing  to  any  national  senti¬ 
mentalism, -but  solely  because  he  wished,  in  his  own  expression,  to 
form  a  “glacis,”  a  military  zone,  to  the  newly-created  Empire.  It 
was  an  example  of  “might  is  right”  in  its  most  odious  form. 

Who,  then,  to-day  would  wish  to  sanction  that  insult  should  be 
added  to  injury  in  proposing  to  surround  with  ridiculous  formalities 
the  restoration  to  France  of  her  property,  the  return  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorrainers  to  the  true  Mother  Country? 

I  am  not  in  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  referendum  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  if  one  were  to  be  organised.  By  a  crushing  majority  my 
compatriots  would  affirm  their  desire  to  be  relieved  for  ever  from 
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those  masters  who  have  so  cruelly  tortured  them.  But  it  would 
be  an  attack  on  the  honour  of  France  to  force  her  to  make  an 
electoral  bid  to  regain  the  heart  of  her  children,  and  on  the  honour 
of  the  Alsace -Lorrainers  to  invite  them  to  put  up  their  heart  for 
pubhc  sale. 

A  crime  has  been  committed,  a  crime  that  has  long  remained 
unpunished.  Is  it,  however,  covered  by  prescription?  The  criminal 
has  attempted  to  commit  the  same  offence  again.  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  tribunal  of  nations  to  restore  justice? 

Since  Dr.  Dillon  favours  a  plebiscite,  1  shall  ask  him  to  carry  his 
logic  to  its  end.  Other  Prussian  provinces  have  never  ceased  to 
protest  against  their  annexation.  Will  Dr.  Dillon  insist,  then,  that 
popular  referendums  should  be  organised  in  the  district  of  Posen  or 
in  Schleswig-Holstein? 

One  last  question.  Let  us  suppose  that  Germany’s  ambition  for 
the  domination  of  Belgium  is  realised.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  is  free 
for  half  a  century  to  torture  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  she 
has  tortured  those  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Let  us  suppose,  finally,  that 
in  forty-six  years’  time  a  coalition  similar  to  that  which  to-day  rises 
against  the  Central  Empires  succeeds  in  crushing  the  monster.  Will 
there  then  be  found  an  Englishman  who  \f^ill  demand  that  before  the 
Belgians  are  liberated  they  must  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  refer¬ 
endum,  and  who  will  acknowledge  by  this  means  the  legitimate 
though  precarious  justice  of  the  domination  exercised  temporarily  by 
Germany  ? 

These  are  the  reflections  that  the  reading  of  Dr.  Dillon’s  article 
has  suggested  to  me. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

E.  Wetterl6 

(Former  Deputy  to  the  Keichstag). 


CORRIGENDUM. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Escott  in  the  October  issue  (“  Social  Adventures  of 
the  Faculty  ”)  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Joseph  Kidd  had  died  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  a  complete  mistake 
and  that  Dr.  Kidd,  in  his  94th  year,  enjoys  the  full  use  of  his  faculties. 


***The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  ts  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  %s  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


